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Preface 



It was niv ()ri<>inal mteiition to confine this history to the 
activities of the Di\ isioii of Ili^hei' Education. This has been done 
as fai' as poNsil)k> |}iit in seveial respects 1 could not separate the 
acliMties of tlie division from the rest of the Oflice of Education, 
Therefore, thi-; l^ not so much a history of the Division of Hij?her 
Education as it i- an account of some of the contn'outions of the 
Otrico of Education to the conep^e> and universities of the United 
States prioi' to th^ creation of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Woifaro in l!)."):^ 

The arrangement of the material is chronological since this 
seemed the nm.st lojrical method to follow. The history of the higher 
education activities of the Oltice of Education falls into seven 
cleaily defmtMl periods which I have chosen to divide into five 
chapter>: activities i)rior to 1911; 1911 to World War I; World 
War I and tiic 192<fs; the dei)ression years and World War II; 
and tiio p(»sl-World War II years. 

In soiiu* ca^es it scH^med desirahle to \iolate the strict chrono- 
logical setpiciu 111 order to take a topic beyond the time Unfits of 
the chapter Thi.s 1 ha\e not hesitated to da if the story {gained 
coj^ency and luciditv by the prt)cedure. As an exa?iiple, in Chapter 
11 1 carried my account of the college accreditation movement and 
sur\ey nio\(^ment .w)me\\hat past the year 191(> when the chapter 
end>. 1 ha\c tried to keep this i^roccnlure to a minimum. When it 
ha.^ been done it wa> only bec.iuse 1 feit there wa^ no better wa> 
to iiandle the material. 

There are liiree ^et^ of facts which belonj^ to the story yet 
should not l)e brought directly into the narrative. One is the 
^•arlous naiiie^ and asM^nments of the Office of Education through 
the vears. A s(M<»n<l is the names and dates of the Commissioners 
of Education and the chiefs of the DiMsion of Higher Education. 
Finally, tlieie is a list of the \arious locations of the Office of 
Education fioni ]X{u to the present. 1 decided that these should 
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he made a pait of tins riciact* aiui tlu\v \\\\\ bo fouiul inimedialoly 
followinji:. 



A few word^ about the meehaiuts of the study should be made. 
I ha\e use(l tlie term "Ollite of Kduealion" throuj^houl except 
when quotuiK fiom. vaiuuis sources which Use the term "lUireau of 
Education" nr, infuMiuently **r)ei)artmeut of Kducation." Even 
though the Ofiiee was a ljureau foi 7^\) years, from 1870 to 1929, 
1 have preferred the ])resent name for the sake of consistency. 

In fo')tnotni<i 1 have taken full advantage of such stholaj'ly 
sliortcuts as op, ni, and uherever possible, I>ut I have not 
earned them beyond the Innits of each chaj)ter. In other words I 

TaBLK L "XanKs and Afhm tusf ntf i ri A.ssKjnmmfs, Offin of 

Kflunittini 

\ ..... \ i^Mt < i,t ! ir, . .1 . (lit. 

,n.<l -lUfhiiriti. 

Pip\Ki\iisr in Maivh 1^, Isr^T 

Kim < MU)\ \'\ Stat. L., 

('Imp im:. 

On in, OK Ll){(\110\ I>rji;u tMUMlt Jil* tlir .1 ul> 1, 1801) 

hjtriioi Stut L, 

('hap 17»;. 1808 

BMil \i nrKin<\r:<t\ !)• pat tinritt of the Jul> IL*. 1870 

Inlri lor Pi Slat L , 

('hap 2r>l, 1870 

())-H(| OK lail(\lio\ pfpaitnirnt <»t thr Octolu'i 

\\\\c\ M)i' l)rpar»ni<'j)l of ih»> 

Intt'itoi Onh-r ;57!), 
11^2!) 

Ml 1 1( I oi i:i»t<\no\ l-f.in.t! S<'<M»iiti, July I. \9'.VJ 

Au. \)i \ ^'i Stat I. . 2. 

lu-oi'^ani/atam Plan 
\() 1 of Rror^aniza- 
tion 

Ai'{ of lOol), a])pio\c(l 
Apnl IM.'iD 

OKU I OI la.f<\iioN i ii.u { ,n< nf IPmHIi, Apnl 11. lO.V^ 

KiUu atinn. and WrM<n( Stat L . 

I'L i:^, Apnl 1. 
lit-,;; 

|''u t ril'.-i 15ni. in in ■ iM.-i \. t ,f IvT^ l..r 1 ^ l-vTl 

n <«nirM!M| i X .iP'h'.- f'.,ni in I . ' , ,1 t^.nnM..ii> Mi ( fi i - i. . ( , . t , I ,f ,r M,r, , ! K', f, , . r,. . 

I l.t..! I in \)t jMitrn. nt .,f H. > 'ft I M h .ti-if, i Wni i . I it mi Mi K. . . i I < 'v\ t, r. 

I.ll - ■ I "1 I). I ><Uv I'l!. . , I 1 • I 
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Higher Educational Activities 



Prior to 1911 



On M.irdi 2. 1867. IMe^dcMit Andrew Johnson signefl a bill 
winch rie;;lcd a "Deimrtnienl of Kducation/' This incident, ac- 
conipli.slK'd witiiout fanfare and almost without notice m the i)ress 
of the (ia\ . hioii^rht to a clo^e years of cea.sele>s ajritation by many 
leading e(lucat<»N for a \oice in the XalionV C'ai)ital. 

!n 1S:;S lioiny Harnard. a i)r()nuncnt Connecticut educator and 
pohlical leader, had i>n>j)o.sed thai the 18li) National Census takers 
irather data nn illiteracy and on educational institutions.* He was 
serving as an unotVitial .si)(>ke>nian for a large numl)er of others 
who desired th|. mforniiition to liioniote education throughout the 
Nation. Theie was a feelin<i that a central agency to collect and 
<lis>ennnale itif()rinatLf')n on education was l)adly needed. 

Tiirou^hout the ISIoV and IKoO's i)roi)Osals for some sort of 
national eduiatn>nal njlice weie introduced brfore liie Congress. 
Hut the troubled decades thai |)receded the Civil War were not 
conducue to the passage of lejuislation of an ediuational nature. 
Also, the suggestion for educational activity at the Federal level 
was o))p()sed by niaiiv sincere Americans as both unconstitutional 
.ind an mfiin^emeiit of Slates rights. 

Tins iv not the plate to recount the sloiv of the fight .for a. 
.National ()Hi( e of I'Mucat ion. It has heen told by oiher scholars.- 

al-<i W H" II. oil-. lK'i>"it nf il , ( u,,,)Ki^^)nni I of Kihunhtm inr f}n Yrnt 
I ( \\\i-liin^'ton. r'»i ) K I, p 

Kf»i -ucdnct .u'CMinit- * nUiurh, ^ // . pp 1-S; .1 .J TiRi-rt, "An 

Ma\ i»|> r.»» r*<s hhI (' II ,]\uU\. Hi ni fix I ' m*^ Sfi(f( s Offuv 

„t Efhintn',,' < W ;\~^h;nr'*"'. !'):•>) , pp ! 7 M<>!»' (l»t:iiN'(l a('<<Minls an' in 
U U Kv.o!- a?ul i: \ W'xudt. *"I h»' VwM'A Statrv OfTuj' of Kducation" 
< U .i-lmiL'TMii. \">VK tv p<"Ai iM*ii ii'>). p|i » "'I. J N Kndt-lioavei . Jr.. 
••'lla- Il'latiop .>f th« f;ovri iini' ni t','(,\u 1. due at ion" ( Caniljt 

Mavv . I'lM, i\ jM w Mtt4 I. in- ) . Pii i8 
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But cutting a('r()>s the v»'j'rs of proposal, counter-proposal, 'ind 
(lel)ate, we liiid that in February IStid the National Association of 
School Superintendents held their annual meeting in \Vashinj>ton, 
D.C. Durinyi: that meeting they appointed a committee of three 
to i)iepaie a memorial to (\)n<,Me.sN a.^kui^r for the creation of a 
^'National Bureau of F.ducation.'* • Thi< memorial, and a hill 
which would enal>le the Bureau t(j he eNtahlu^hed, were hoth given 
^ to a staunch ^upp^>rter of education, Itepresentative James A, 
Garfield of Ohio.* 

Garfield presented a hill to the House of Representatives on 
Februarv 1 1. 18()b. Debate aiid discussion continued for more than 
a yeai* in the House of Repiesentatives and Senate. Finally, suit- 
able legish.tion was presented to the (*on*»ress and was passed on 
March 1, 1867. The following day the President signed the organic 
act of establishment and a **L)epartnient of Education*' was an 
accomplished fact." 

The text of the oi'ganic a( t is as follows: 

An Act To Kstabhsh a Department of Kthication (Approved 
Alarch 2. 1S(;7). 

Be it enacted I>y the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Fluted States of America in Congress a.ssembled, That there ^ 
shall he established at the cit\ of Washington, a department of 
education, for the i)urpose of collectin*: such statistics and facts 
as shall >how the condition and pio^iress of e(Uication in the 
several States anxl Territoiies, and of difl'using such information 
respecting the organization and management of schools and 
school sy.stenis, and methods of teaching, as shall aid the people 
of the FniUKl States in the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient scliool systems, aiid otheiwise promote the cause of 
education throughout the country. 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted. That there shall be ap- 
pointed i)y the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, a ''ommiss'oner of F.ducation, who shall he intru.sted 

' l;nni''> AlD.ur. (imMhI*! MS:;1 ISSl ) hii'i iut>n ('nu.iti<''l m (•<lu( alional work 
movt n{ hi^ hU' prmr in tli.' Wai llr hail taimht schoal lu Ohio \n 1849 

Hi ^ra<luat<'a from Wiliianiv Wijliani-tou M.i»»a( hu^'<'ttv, in ISrif), 

and wis Pi<>^r<l» nt of Miiani Colli ^o-. lliiam, (Huo. from iS.'iT to ISril. pro))- 
al»]\ om- of \iT\ few mm to h* appoint* ij PioNrdrnt of an o<lucati<>Ptil 
iiistitutinn .1 ^oai aft, r v<u»i\iMir hi^ hadiolni'^ (if*i;ir»>. |**o||o\\ nj:: service in 
* Th*> Ci\il War fiom ISM to iHiV), ilnnntr uliicli timo iv lo^c from thr rank 
of I.t (*olon«] to Ma MO <l«nviai. fj.iMi'dd >oi\r(l a>« a mmiiM r of t)io Hous*' 
•if Hep), si ntai iM'v i^Mo OniM F|, was m ("miuio-v fiom ISfiil to ISSO In the 
LittM \«ai h' i''^arn'<i f..ii(''\ In^ ei< < tion to tin- PfeNhjeru'V of the Unitcjl 
Stati - filn.napi'u nl l)n,.f<>,-( ut t,., Auuiintn v.. (VVji'-b- 

snicton, I . p ! Th; 

D !i <\VA\\\.Tl' f:>n , ,f ^ ',1 E'l'*^ n'>n,>. Jf ///s^m/>, I^^m'/^* <t}f<I O > t/ftHl- 
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with the nian;ig'oni(»nt of thv (iepartnienl herein o.stnhh.shed, and. 
wj-ho shall receive a sahirv of Sl.OOO per annum, and who sliall 
hfeive authority to appoint 1 chief clei*k of hi.s depaitment, who 
sliall receive a salary of ^;2.()00 per annum, 1 clerk who shall 
receive a salary of $1.8(M) pei annani, and 1 clerk who shall 
receive a s:ilar\ of $1,600 per annum, which said clerks shall be 
subject to the appointinj^ and removing powers of the Commis- 
^sloner of Education. 

Sec. ?>. And be it further enacted, That it shall he the duty 
of the Commis.sioner of Kducation to present annually to C'on- 
jrress a report enibodyin<i the results of his investijrations and 
labojs, to^^ether with a statement of such facts and recom- 
mendations as will, in his judgment. sul)ser\e the purpose for 
which this department is estal)hshed. In the first rejioil made 
l)y the Commissioner of Education under this act, there shall 
l)e presented a statement of the several K^'mts of land made 
bv ron«»ress to promote education, and the manner in which 
these several trusts have been mana»»od. the amount of funds 
arising tlierefrom, and the annual proceeds of the same, as far 
as the same can be determined. 

Sec. 1. And be it further enacted. That the Commissioner of 
Pu!)hc Buildings is herei)y authorized and directed to furnish 
proper offices for the use of the department herein established.^' 

It is sijrniticant that this Act mentions ''schools and school 
svstenis" but makes no specific mention of higher education. As 
conceived and planned by its major supporters the Department 
of Education was to be a research and tabulation agency con- 
lenied i)asically with public school education. There were only two 
nays in which higher education was involved. One was in the 
vatiue, l)road terms of the clause to "otherwi.se i)romote the cause* 
(jf education." The second was in the requirement that the first 
Uopoit of the Conmii.ssioner should contain soiie statement of the 
se\er.d grants of land ma<le by the Congress to promote education. 
This statement would largely be concerned with the Morrill Act of 
isr»2. or the "Land-drant College Act,*' which called for the dona- 
tion of "pu!)lic lands to the several states and territories which » 
mav provide collej^cs for the benelit of agriculture and mechanics 
aits/'^ 

Other than these oblique references there was nothing to indi- 
cate the relationship of the new DepArlment of Education to the 
colleges and universities of the Nation, It hiid l)een established 
as an organization devoti'd to the diffusion of information on 
*'l)oj)ular education." It was to he a f^nlerally financed clearing 
house of statistics, repoits, and pajx-rs concerned essentially with 

1 1 S\,t I... Ml. Mau-h 2, ISr.T 
" IJ S at 1.. :)<);. Jui\ 2. is*;2 
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education on ihv primai'v an^l ^f^ondaiT levels. In short, it was a 
common school nioxoment.'^ 

The activities of tlie Oflico of Education prior to the appoint- 
ment of the fuNt specialist in luRher education may best be told 
!)>' a reMcw of the accolnpli^l^nents of each Commissioner. A 
>tudent of the Office of Education wrote nearly forty years ago 
that **to a dejtree equalled, perhaps, by few other government 
organizations the work of the Bui'eau of Education has been a 
reflection of the pei^onality of the commissioners."'' 

On March 11, 1H67. Henry Barnard of Connecticut was ap- 
" pointed the first Conmlissioner of Education. He took his office 
three days later. It was an appointment richly deserved and ap- 
pi. aided by educators throup:hout the I'nited States. Henry Bar- 
n'ard (1811-1900) was devoted to the ca\ise of public education. 
Horn in Hartford. Coimecticut. on January 24, 1811, ^Barnard had 
>pent iteaiiy all his life in educational work. He graduated from 
Yale Unrvervity in 1830 and immNliately took a position as head 
of an academy m F*enn^vlvania. By 18r>r) he was back in Connecti- 
cut as a practicing member of the bar. He served as a member 
of the Connecticut Legislature from 1837 to 1840 whtre he 
maintained a keen and lively interest in free public education. He 
was the first Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Common 
Scho(ds from 1839 to 1812. This position corresponds to a State 
Superintendent of Schools today. In 1813 he became Superin- 
tendent of Education m Rhode Island and the same year organized 
the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, the oldest State teach- 
er's association in the United States. Barnard remained in the 
Rhode Island ofTice until 1819 when he returned to Connecticut 
as principal of the Connecticut Normal School and Superintendent 
of Conmion Schools. 

When Barnard resigned from the latte)* two positions in 1855 
because of poor health he started an educational periodical, Ameri- 
r<hi Journal of !'j dura f ion , which continued ])ublication, except 
for short !)rejikvUiiUI4KHI. in lie became Chancellor of the 
— r"iTiveisity of Wisconsin, remaining m Milwaukee until 1861 

when again his health forced him to retire In 1866 he was well . 
enough to return to an active position and accepted the presi- 
dency of St. John's College. Annapolis. Maryland. This was his 
position when he was ap])ointed first Cominis.sioner of Education 
by President Johnson.^" 

"•Emuis and Wriirht. o/> n* , p{> \(\ 11 
^ Smith. . p 

' Kvans and Wiipfht, op viK, \^\^ '^'l-''V^\ K S llarn^?. "H<>iuy Barnard, 
D'Cfioyuny ni Aifttfifini Ihmn <ij.hu I NVu V^rk, 11*J8 7 ), I, pp. 621-624; 
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Barnard'.s most serious problem stemmed from the deplorable 
condition of common school systems throughout the country. *The 
elementary schools of the North had suffered severely during the 
war, while those of the South were demoralized. The new West, 
then in the making, also needed aid in shaping its school poli- 
cies." " So the Commissioner and his ''force'' of four employees 
(including lHmself)» reinforced with appropriations of a little 
more than $21,000 for two years, would he forced to devote their 
efforts to this most urgent problem. 

But even if there had been no such need, it is unlikely that 
Barnard would have devoted mtich attention to education beyond 
the secondary school level. His basic interest seemed to be the 
public school system iii which he had done most of his work. Even 
while associated with the University of Wisconsin he had spent 
a great deal of his time in the supervision of higher and normal 
departments of education in the public school systems of the 
State. His primary attention at that time was directed at teacher 
training and preparation.*- 

Although Barnard, by necessity as well as desire, inclined to- 
ward giving most of his attention to the public elementary school 
system, he i;ealized the need for statistical information on higher 
educiition. WTnen he became Cohimissioner there was no accurate 
or complete list of colleges and universities in the Nation. There 
- was no way to tell how many students were granted degrees each 
year, what the degrees were, or whether an institution was quali- 
fied to grani degrees at all. Indeed, it was not possible for any 
person in the United States to tell the exact number of such insti- 
tutions of highV education that existed! 

An educator of Barnard*s stature could not ignore this situa- 
tion. In his Fitsf Rfpo)f, actually the only general report he was 
to prepare and submit as Commissioner, he stated that he planned 
to gather the following information on higher education: 

1. The number of colleges in each'State; 

2. The circumstances of origin of each; 

3. The conditions of the admission of students; 

4. The courses of study; 

B, C. Stemrr, Lift of Hev^ry Barnard, the Fir^t ComnnHsionvr of Educa- 
tion, lStl7-ls70 (Washinjsrton, 1919) ; T. B. Ford, ''The Educational Contri- 
butions of the U.S. Commissioner?* of Education, 1867-1928'* (Washington, 
1933, typewritten ms.), pp. 14-26; L. E. Hartley, "A Critical Study of the 
United States Office of Education Since 1933" (Bou!dev» Colorado, 1941, 
typewritten ms.)» pp. and I M. Wrifjfht, "History of the United States 

Bureau of Education" (New York» 1016, typewi ilten niF.), pp. 18~21. 

'* Smith, op. r^'f., p. 9. 

^ Wright, "History of the Rurfau/' p 2i 
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5. The eiiuipnient of libraries and material aJds to instruction; 

6. Students, professors, and graduates; 

7. Endowments; 

8. What the colle^>es profess and what they really accomplish, 
as well as tlieir relations with ^'professional and special" schools; 

9. Information on foreign higher education; and 

10. Information on ^'professional and special schools," such as 
schools of theology/ law, medicine, teaching, agriculture, manu- 
factures, engineering, and mining.^' 

In addition to this schedule of information, he outlined a simple 
plan for reporting on the land-gYant colleges as the Congress had 
required in the^Aci of ,3867.^* 

This was a woithy, but ambitious, progi*am for so small a 
staff. If it could have been done, the Nation would have been pre- 
sented with a comprehensive catalogue of institutions which 
would have done much to ^^liminate fraudulent and bogus "col- 
leges," and would have forV*ed borderline institutions either to 
improxe or close their doors; In fact, if Barnard could have as- 
sembled, prepared, and publis^hed this information it would have 
been an uiiportant stei) forward for American higher education. 

Barnard had a plan for collecting information. His main reli- 
ance v.'as to be placed upon annual reports and special replies 
from administrative otlicials, supplemented by personal visitation 
and conferences of the Commissioner and official inspectors. He 
also proposed to use information gathered at annual conferences, 
and to maintain an extensi\'e correspondence with the active 
schoolmen of the day. Finally, he would consult the educational 
library which lie was starting to assemble, and the daily and 
weekly ])ress of the country. *M)oth secular and religious." 

Barnard's F//.s7 Rrpffrt, accompanied by circulars and docu- 
ments, was submitted to the Congress on June 2, 1868.^" Along 
with it ho submitted a .special report on the condition of puMic 
schools ni the District of Columbia. Barnard embarked upon 
what promised to 1h^ an ambitious and comprehensive publication 
program which would include monthly circulars, quarterly publi- 
cations, and educational docuni(^nts and tracts.^' 

"Hcniy FJtUnajd. Pn\f }) )rf oj tin Coitnifi^^innt t of Education (lHi]7- 
(>S ) ivifh Cirnihns n)ui Dor iniii nt^ A' i'<>}ii ixitn/in'/ the S<nn(' , , . . (VVashinjj- 
ton, ISOS), pp xm. xvii-xvm. 

" Ilxds ])]>. xx\ i-x\\ 111 
lliul . pp XXlt-XXll) 

^' Ihxl , p r>8. ]^'irn.\>vi. f)/j. / , pp \xni x\\i Thi«^ rcpo'-t on sohool<^ is 
thr Yiti-i (M!i('(> f)f Ktluc'Uion .school siuvoy. Survey work is <liscuvsstd in 
Chaptri"^ II aiid III. intm 
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This First Report included three supplements relating to higher 
education which were later published as **Official Circulars/' 
These were the initial higher education publications of the Office 
of Education. The first was a document of approximately 180 
pages which summarized the history and development of land- 
grant institutions up to 1868. It was compiled largely by the Chief 
Clerk under BarnaiTrs supervision,^" Thus, in a sense, the Chief 
\ Clerk, a gentleman left unnamed by Barnard, was the first **spe- 
cialist in higher education.'' The other publications which related 
to higher education were a brief summary report on "female 
education" and a longer study of normal schools. Although these 
studies were largely compilations of reports submitted by thos^ 
institutions willing to participate, and although they made no 
pretense of being definitive, they showed some interest in higher 
education at the national level. 

Before Barnard could begin to realize his comprehensive plan " 
of publication which would chronicle education at all levels, he 
found his position so unpleasant that he resigned. It was effective 
on March 15, 1870. The causes of this course of action were, 
apparently, a lack of confidence on the part of several members 
of the Congress and some opposition among educational admin- 
istrators about cooperating in supplying, information and data 
to Washington. The opposition of the Congress was shown by 
the action it took on July 20, 1868. At that time the '^Department" 
was reduced to an ^'Office" and placed in the Department of the 
Interior effective at the start of the following fiscal year. Further- 
more, as though to give further offense, the Commissioner's salary 
was reduced from $4,000 per year to $3,000. A later statute, 
effective on the same date, reduced the number of clerks from 
three to two.'-" 

Barnard's brief tenure had been a mixed success. He had begun 
the publication of materials on higher education and he had given 
"to the schools of the country, more than any other man of his 
time, a conception ■ of e'ducation as a national force."-* Writing 
years later, John Eaton, his successor, emphasized Barnard's 

Ibid,^ pp. XX vi. 

'•/6i(/., pp. 129-310, 369-400, 649-820. Pertinent data on all publications 
relating to higher education which were prepared and published by the Office 
of Education is given in Appendix III, infra. This compilation of publica- 
tions should be consulted since it would be undesirable to list the nearly 800 
titles in the body of the text. 

•-^ Smith, op. cit,. p. 10; Rod<^heaver, op, fit., pp. (59-72; 15 Stat L, 176, 
1868; 15 Stat. L., 2*91, 1869. The "Office" became a "Bureau" '^^^ 1870. See 
Table 1, Preface, Supra, 
Hartley, op. ctt, p. 23. 
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contribution in a\\ak(Miii^K national interest in education and 
establishing a publication pro^n'ani which covered a wide field of 
educational interests.-- 

Yet. Barnard was not too ^vell suited for the problems he had 
to face as the first CommisMoner. ilis administrative policies 
often were vu<iue and indelinit(» and his publications were, in 
the words of one student, '*more de^criptive than analytical— 
and superficial." P\irtherniore, he was somewhat lacking in the 
tact and political acumen necessary to get what he wanted from 
the Congress.-' Relieving he lacked support, a supposition not 
altogether groundless, Commissioner Barnard resigned. He re- 
turned to Hartford, Connecticut, where he continued publication 
of the Amnieatt Jonr^ffl of EdttcatiotL He died in the town of 
his birth on July o. 1900. 

The second Commissioner of Education took office on March 
IT), 1870. the day following the resignation of Barnard, This 
gentlemen was John Eaton (1829-1906) of Tennessee. Eaton was 
born on December r>, 1829, in Sutton, New Hampshire. He grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College in 18ol, For the next five years 
P'aton was in educational work, first as a school principal in 
Cleveland. Ohio, and later as Superintendent of Schools in Toledo, 
Ohio. He had long cherished a desire to enter the ministry and 
in 1859 matriculated at Andover Theological Seminary, Massa- 
chusetts. Ho was oidained in September, 1861, after having ac- 
cepted a commission as Chaplain of the 27th Ohio Volunteers, 

Eaton served in various capacities during the Civil War and 
had reached the gnule of Brigadier General by March of 1865. 
He served as Assistant Commissioner of the Freedmen's Bureau 
from the end of the war in April until December 1865, From 
1867 to 1870. General Eaton served as State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Tennessee. This was the position he was 
^ holding when President Grant appointed him Commissioner 

p:aton had even less of a background in higher education than 
Barnard. In fact, it was not until after leaving the Office of 
Education that he held his fir.st position in higher education. This 

^ llarri^^. licpoit . . . 19fU\ I, pp 9()1-9(k; (I.otti-r from John Eaton to 
Wjlliam T. Ham^ on Honr> Barnard's connections v^ith the Bureau of 
Education, May 'Ji). UM)1). 

Hartley, '>/*. p 19; R(Mlohoa\er, »>/>. cit.. p. 69. , 

•Thilip \V AN-xandvr. Johv Euton, J>.. Prmchcr, Sohlicr. and Educator 
(Nashville, Tenn., PJ40, abstract of Ph.t). Disseitation) ; Donald L. Mc- 
Murray, 'M<»iin ICaton." in Ihrhonanj 0/ Amrrimn Biography, V, pp. 608- 
609; Who\ Who in Awnun, IV, p r>28: Evans and Wrijrht. op. cit., pp. 
42-43; E. 0. Mason, "John Eaton, a Biopraphical Sketch** in John Eaton, 
Grant, Lnn^ht, dful fhv Fru'dmnn (Now York, 1907), pp. ix-xxxiv; Ford, 
up. ext., pp. :^6-10; Hartley, op nt,, ])\^. 23-1J5; and Wright, op, at,, pp. 27-28. 
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was the presidency of Marietta College to which he had been 
elected during the latter part of his term as Commissioner. Eaton, 
furthermore, had no wide circle of educational friends and ac- 
quaintances like Barnard had in 1867. 

The new Commissioner had several qualities that were to serve 
him well in his sixteen years in office. One was the administrative 
ability he had demonstrated in work with the freedmen during the 
Civil War. He also had a warm, fiiendly personality and under- 
stood the technique of dealing with people. He enjoyed better 
health than Barnard. Finally, although comparatively unknown 
in the educational world, he was respected and liked by President 
Grant.2^ 

When Ea^ton entered his office on a March morning in 1870 he 
was not encouraged by the physical sizG of the organization that 
awaited him. He **foand that the entire working force of this 
Bureau at that time consisted of tw^o clerks, at a salary of $1,200 
each, and that the rooms assigned to its use w^ere so crowded 
with books, pamphlets, and desks as to be wholly unfit foi^ suc- 
cessful clerical work." 

The fifteen annuiU reports of Eaton contain enough information 
on education in the United States to delight the heart of insatiable 
Henry Barnard but they did not come close to the goal which the 
latter had set for higher education. For example, Eaton's '/?^orf 
far 1870 records the following items of interest about higher 
education: a statement of need for more documentary infonnation 
on teacher prdT>aration ; a stud> supporting an American Uni- 
versity to be established in the District of Columbia; a location 
by State of 369 colleges; a listing of several theological semi- 
naries; and several remarks on medical, law, agricultural, scien- 
tific, and commercial colleges, and militaiy academies.-^ 

This seems impressive and considering the facilities and per- 
sonnel whkh were available it is an excellent accomplishment. 
But Eitton, himself, admitted that more information on higher 
education w^'is badly needed. He pointed out that the report which 
had been prepared in Massachusetts for the use of the Office of 
Education almost completely ignored institutions of higher learn- 
ing such as Amherst, Williams, and Tufts. What was needed, he 
stressed, w^is a **harmonious" study of education in which the 
whole system would be considered.-^ Statistics on colleges and 

•Rodeheaver, op, c/f., pp. 86-87; c.f. Mason, op. cit, 

*"John Eaton, Jr., Report of fftv Coinmi^^ioticr of Education ntade to the 
Secretary of the Interior for ike Year with Avcompanyivg Papers 

(Washington, 1870), p. 5. 

^Ibid.. pp. 62-63, 65-66, 71-76. 

-/6id., p. 11. 
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uiiivorsities wero •*n(»ciN>arily iniperfert" and little was known 
about 80 of the :m colleges on t!ie list.-" The information he 
possessed about hijjher education was sketchy and incomplete. 

Eaton bejfan the chissifi(?ation system of higher educational 
instltuti(^n^ which was used, with minor modifications, for ap- 
i)n)xinuitely forty yeai's. This >ystem consisted of dividinpf insti- 
tutions of lii^iher education into seven catej>ories: colleges (i.e., 
hlHMal ails institutions and those following the ''traditional" 
currieuhim) ; theological seminaries; law schools; medical, dental, 
and pharmaceutical institutions; normal schools; agricultural and 
scientific schools; and commercial colleges.'^^ 

This division of institutions by type was satisfactory until 
around the turn of the century when more and more institutions 
widened the scope of their activities and increased the complexity 
of tlieii' functions. The system underwent modification with the 
advent of the [^(liicatiomtl Dirrctonj in 1912. Institutions were 
tiion liste<l by State and territory. The names were followed by 
in'ief (le>criptit lis which contained facts on accreditation, enroll- 
ment, tyi)o of mIiooI and so forth. 

Subseciuent reports prepared while Katon held office included 
information on higher education but a study of these reports 
makes it apparent that Eaton was far from satisfied with the 
information he had been able to obtain. lie made several sugges- 
tions relative to colleges and universities showing his interest in 
tiie subject. In 1871 he i)roposed that colleges require a knowledge 
of elementary Knglisb studies; a comment, incidentally, that re- 
flects no great credit oii the standards of the day. He also urged 
tiie outhiwing of hazing and .stressed the need for higher admis- 
sion recjuii-ements and stifler enti'ance examinations.'^^ 

In 1872 the Ccmgress appropriated the sum of $1,800 for the 
salary of a statistician. Upon appointment, this man took over 
the duties which the chief clerk had pevfoimed under Barnard 
when the initial compilation of land-grant information had oc- 
curred.- This appears to have l)eon the beginning of the practice 
of hivinj> educational s])ecialists, men and women who devote their 
professional talents and e\])erience to some special field of edu- 
catwm. The piactice was slow m catching on and specialists re- 
mained few in numljer until the time of World War I. 

The first statistician is not listed in the contemporary publica- 

pp 71-V2. 

'John F.iitf»n, Jr , ( 'omnii^'sinurt of Edurniion (VoL II, 

livpott of the Srr)^tn}if of (hr hif* no) ) (WashinKt'^n, 18712), pp. 28-29. 
'-Snuth, o/A ctt., p. 20. 
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tions of the Oflico of Kducaticm. However, it appears that Dr. 
Charles Warren, who had been appointed from Illinois on October 
13, 1870, took over the duties in 1872. In June of 1880 Isaac E. 
Clarke of New Yoi k was appointed a ''collector and compiler of 
statistics." Two others joined the Othce in the 1880's to help with 
statistical work. These were Wellford Addis, appointed in 1882, 
and F^derick E. Upton, appointed 1885. Both of the.se latter 
nam:d individuals later served as specialists in land-grant college 
staMslics.^-' 

The incumbent of the statistical position found his hands full. 
In 187^1, Eaton wrote about some of the problems he faced: 

When the work of collecting educational statistics was begun 
by the Oflice. it was found that there was no authentic list of 
the colleges in the United States, or of academies, or normal 
schools, or .schools of science, law or medicine, or of any other 
class of educational institutions. The lists of nearly alfgrades 
of schools are now nearly complete. Information on all other 
matters rolatinjr to educational systems was equally incomplete 
and difficult of access.'* 

It is understandable that the first statistical tables on American 
education should be incomplete. Gradual improvement was notic- 
able under Eaton. By 1872 there were statistical compilations on 
^eight kinds of schools beyond the .secondary level and the follow- 
ing year the number increased to ten. From then on, even after 
_ -Eivt^n left oflice. statistical information relating to higher educa- 
tion became more accurate, more detailed, and more complete.''^ 

In 1871 E]aton made his first request for M'hat can be termed 
"specialized assistance.'' He requested "an increase in the perma- 
nent force of this office, .so that the different divisions may each 
be in charge of a competent chief, lentil this is done the Bureau 
cannot attain that efliciency which the public expect and have 
a right to demand.*' 

The following year he requested "an increase of the permanent 
'^orce of this office commensurate with the increasing rmiount of 

"•^ N. H. K. Daw.soii, Report of fkr C omnu^^utna of Education for the Ye<n 
1SH7-SS ( WushuiKton. 18S1)), pp. 1117-1120 Dr. Warr^^n died jn office on 
Septeniber 1), 1881). Biographical skctchrs of Addi.^ and Upton who were 
more closely associated with hipher educational activities than the others, 
may be found in Apjx ndix I, nifnt, 

"John Eaton. Ji., Rf)>o)t of the (^o)n}}ns^}on( r of Edncatioyi for the Yfnr 
1875 (WashinKton. 18T«)), p. viii 

'■'cf. Eaton, Repoif . . . 1S7J (Wa^hm^ton, lS7:i), /'^ s«'r/., for statistical 
tables 

^ Eaton, llcpo)t , , , (Vol, II, Ri port of the Secretary) . . . (1871), p. 73. 
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work to 1)0 done." ' Annually, from that time on Eaton repeated 
his hope that more money would he appropriated so the staff 
eould he enlarjred. His request was made almost without a word 
change until 1879 when he rewrote the lyrics while retaining the 
basic melody.'^ 

His efforts were partially successful for, while he never got 
all the staff he felt necessary, the Office grew appreciably. When 
he look office there were two clerks and the annual appropriation 
was J?(;,000. The "library " exclusive of A'olumes belonging to 
former Commissioner Harnard, contained less than 100 books. 
When he left in 188() the staff had jirown to 38, the library con- 
tained 18,000 volumes and 17,000 pamphlets, and there was 
an educational museum. All of these were housed in adequate 
quarters/" 

When Eaton left in 1886 to become President of Marietta 
('olle«ie, I^Iarietta. Ohio, the Ofhce of Education had been strength- 
ened in academic stature as well as physical size."*" There were 
still no specialists in the ; resent sense of the word, excepting the 
statistician, but more accui Me ftgures were available than before, 
^ome ir> publications relating to various problems and topics in 
higher education appeared between 1870 and I88r). The leadership 
he imparted stimulated education at all levels from kindergarten 
through university.** 

Eaton's successor was Nathaniel H. R. Dawson who was ap- 
pointed by President (iro\er Cleveland and took office on August 
T), 188(;. Dawson (1829-189:)) was born in Charleston, South 
Carolina, on Kel)ruary 11, 1829. In 1812 his family moved to 
Alabama where he lived for most of the remainder of his life. He 
received his education at St. Joseph's Colle^^e (later Spring Hill 
College), Alabama, and began practicing law in 1851. He served 
as an ol!icer in an Alabama cavalry battalion during the Civil 
War. Following his military service he returned to law practice. 

Kat(ui, lit fun t . . . IS? J, |). Ixxwii. 
N'f Katon, i:*i>oit . . , !\:s r Washm^rton, 1880). p. ivi , an<l Eaton, 
/.'. ;f>// . . . /sT/y ( Washin^jton, 1881). ]). (r\\\. 

' Al«'xaii<l»'r, fijt. rtt , p ."»; I?<)(l»>hr>avcr, nf , p I>7. 

'•p'aton had a loii^' arul artivr carror in rducation after leaving office in 
18Hr» llo rrnimiiid at Marietta rol!rjr<> Mntil 1801. In 1895 he bocanio President 
of Westminster Co!lej;r\ Salt Lake City, Utah. Hv re^ijrned in 1899 to orga- 
nize the school -lyst^'in (^f Pueitt) Hko alon^ Ainenran linr^ for thp Federal 
(iovernment. Whiir in Pin rto Uico he was stricken with a form of paralysis 
an<l ua.^ forn'd lo retain to lh<' United States. He leniained active in edu- 
cational wt itin^ and advisory work m Wa^hin^ton. D C , until his death on 
February 9. 1900. (Se*^ ^upm, fn. LM.) \ 

"of quotation from rt^sohition.s made .it the 188^> meotm^? of Department 
of Superintendence of the National Kducation Association in Evans and 
Wright, op, cit., pp. 4r>- ir>; and Fmd. ^tp. cit , pp 3(>-46. 
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Dawson demonst^rated organizational ability and political talent 
while serving? as President of the State Bar Association of 
Alabama, 1884-85, and as Speaker of the State House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1880-81. In 1881 he was appointed chairman of the 
Democratic State Executive Committee wheie he managed the 
Cleveland campaig^n in Alabama. Hp was still a meml)er of that 
comi)iittee when appointed Commissioner of Education.^- 

There is little question but that Dawson's appointment was 
based primarily on partisan considerations. lie had worked hard 
for the election of the first Democratic President since Buchanan 
and his party was thirsty for the sweet refreshment of patronage. 
Moreover, Dawson was a lawyer by profession and inclination. He 
had no practical experience as an educator except through his 
service as Trustee of two universities: the Uni /ersity ol the-South, 
Sewanee, Tennessee; and the University of Alabama, University 
(Tuscaloosa), Alabama. This was the full extent of his association 
with the profession which he was now to iiead on the Federal 
leA^el. His qualifications v.'ere virtually pil when compared with 
those preceding and following him. It was not surprising that 
his appoinlTnent brought protests from educators throughout the 
land,^? 

It is somewhat ironic that Dawson's brief tenure of office, 
lasting just over three years, should have been marked by achieve- 
ments comparable to tho.se of Eaton, and filled with a hamony of 
effort that was greatei' than existed in the administi^tion of 
Barnard. Dawson had administrative ability and his training as 
a lawyer doubtless contributed to his aptitude for clear and logical 
.thinking. He was helped by the fact that he took over the OflSce 
when it had a stability and prestige not previously known. There 
were some experienced people in the Office, such as Charles 
Warren, and Dawson had the wisdom to rely upon them. 

Dawson continued the policy of publishing educational statistics 
as supplements to the annual reports. His statistical compilations 
are as complete as tliose of Laton during the latter's final yeal's 
in office. But of at least equal, if not greater, importance were 
the historical studies which he sponsored and Professor Herbert 
Baxter Adams of Johns Hopkins University supervised, and to 
which he made substantial contributions.'** 



"Evans and Wright, cit„ pp. 4H-47; Ford ^ op. cit., pp. 47-48; Wright, 
op. ctt., pp, 36^38; Hartley, op. ext., pp. 28^29; and Rodeheaver, op. ext., pp. 
97-98. 

"cf. Wright, OIK cit., pp. 36-38; Rodeheaver, op. cit., p. 103; and Smith, 
op. eit,, p. 13. 

** Smith, op. Cif., p. 28. Smith says that ''Commissioner Dawson in 1886-87 
put under way a valuable series of monographs on the history of higher 
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DuniiK his hr^t n^iiitli^ \\\ Dj^umhi lu'tann' cominced 

that .stali.slii.il sluflirs, sui>pU*ni<*!ite(l \)v occasional nionojrrai/ns 
nn-paUNi uillmut u'ft'M'tur to any pui»lKaliuii patlern. 'were not 
sulVu U'Mt it' llu' Fodi'ial (ioM^Minienl ui-iuni lo n:ak*» any lastinjr 
coitt I il>ut ion tn fdih ation.il <i< \ clopnu'nt. l\v i^'lieved that 

the siufiy of luKher education ^lioiild l)e approac hed ■^ysl^m^atlcally 
Ihiou^h a 's#nev of liistoia al inon )<irapli>. 

Tlie hisloty i)f ?he ln;:lier 'duealion in Mie Tniled States 
deseues orju'*ani/.ed nupnr\ aiai .latmnal attention. The origin. 
de\elopnient. KMd.eiuic ^.talu>^. anri piaitical Usefulne.ss. of majiy 
of oui older an<i lietter nistilution"^ of learnin<i are scarcely 
known l»t»vond their oun scliolastic en\ nonment Documentary 
and niami^i.!]!^ material foi su{=h educational history and 
slativtus \< al>uful,int. ;dU\ou^4i often uidelv scattered, as will 
i)e seen hv nn examination of the hjhlio<^rai)hy apjjended to the 
present sketch 

Thus i!> fanuai v . ISST. Pau^on wrote t(» Secn^tary of the In- 
t^'iior Lucni^ Q (\ I.aniar. another e\-('onfe<leiate ofiicer now 
sprvH)^ tlif roiM!! \ htt]f> late? p.iusdn st;\tod that the material 
on liijrher eduiation which had heen collected uas .^^utruient for 
making an analysis .md ^tudv of hi<diiM- e>* ication. '*In order. 
houc*vei, that delinite co?u liision"^ shouhl l^e lea. hed, more time 
must he ^nen to the iuN e-t i<iation than i.s atforded in a sinj2:le year, 
and in the cjse of nTan\' ( oHejrfv ^])e( lal inquiries instituted.** 

I'A'en hefoie lie had evpres-scd his idea.s. Dawson acted to 
ha\e niono^rrai)lMc studu'^ pieparetl He enlisted the sei'vic^s of 
\oun^ HeilKMt Ad.im^ f>f n*'.n h\* Johns H»)|)kins to [)iepare the 
kni<l of 'tu'K hv h.id m mind, one (oml)inin': >oiind historical 



tf..iii .i.lMurii^tKtt r.< ii Ui^ Mn of < * - ' H< rl * ' I H.i\ti i Xdanis {\H:>0- 

^•.»iia! ..f N ■ p. * -it }i <**-r'uK V' '^-'"^ ^'"if' "H ^pri! Pi. 18')0, 

IV Shnt'-lKM>, M,i--.n l»>i -I H' ,it?'h''<i! \j t!i» M< (^>'\\*^' fmni uhuh he 
/la-iui:*'! ;)i I'^TJ .m-l H'".1»!mi^ ri,i\tr>-!T\ 'nui.in\ ulur*- he nuTivt't! 
h)- Pn I) ]i< IS7». V i<in, '^''^i up .tiMi"-' until «i» eti h' u.is v ith 

n .i)k Ii. I . 1 - p..i:i...o,. m.^j^I;., : >i » . f..iai.i. r ..f thr 

Ar:M'»'ii .iM H .--i '»Mt :u \ -n. -.it i-mi .t:;^l ^ * m mi \ !<•! a n iinlf i \t\\,r^ Me 
V. .i.thi f'>.}ii. J f rK. * ^i.- H'-i-k I I, ' ^ tv St ^ jn !Ij ^^toi u al an«l 
politf i\ Si tsM' " A'^pi.-'^' i> rh> it il.nj ,,f »! Ill •■•.i.il nu)Tioi:r:iph< anil 
.} <l u ( 1 ' -^1 . . ?. 1 a'.'i I iiM,r-i ^ Sir ! \\r {)» ! ,i! A»ijht r-t, Ma-s.i 

I. p;, I 17 1 

' !rn*r it.n 1m--.', 1 < 1 1" ■! ^'i.fTi' uf l!s*< run, 

I 1. i f V ^ • >s-, . .[.,!,..!,, If. \ r ./;. u! M 

,;>./ M-n i I < . ' ' ' f{ ^ / il'-'^.' u .'/, S-/7'/' 

• .,-s / ♦ \ ' . -j/ / • < \\ . - ' ' r ' . 1 '^'^ . > < Pp " '* 

■"Ni'J H i: i'.' ' /; , ' W » ) Mirt-t , ISST), p xv, 
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scholarship witK aculo ('(hicatifuial ()l)servatit)n. This study ap- 
peared in 1887 identifier: as ^'Contributions to American educa- 
tional history, No. l/' It a history of the College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, iiia. Within months Adams followed 
this with a mono<rrai)h on ..f sf'ndif of lusfonf iv American col- 

^ /rf/r.s' antf }tnir( i sitics, and the following year he, with the assis- 
tance of othei's, finished a secoifd of the '*C6ntributions'* : Thomas 
Jfffason and fh* Unin rsidj of Vin/ima; irifh anthovizvd sketches 
of Hom})d( n-SidiK If, Rondolph-Mocon, Kmonj-Hmnj, Roanoke, 
} find Rlrhnutnd eollf(f(s, Washinyfon and Ltc nntveisifij, and 
Vi)f/inia Mihfaiij insftfuff .^'^ 

These works on \'irgmia were the start of a series of histories • 
which would appear at ii reguhir intervaJs up to 190!^ and would 
. finally number 36 volumes. The first was the only one to be devoted 
to a single institution and the second covered most of the institu- 
tions ill Virginia. The third, which also appeared in 1888. Avas 
concerned with ethication in Xt)rth Carolina. It was followed in 
succession ))v studies c; education in the States of South Carolina, 
fiwrgia, Florida, Wiscoiimii. and Alabama. No. 9 was a history of 

* Federal and .State aid to higher education. Then came histories 
of educaJLion in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Massachusetts, Connecti- 

. cut', Delaware, Tennessee. Iowa. Rhode Island, Maryland, Louisi-* 
ana', Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, 'Kansas. New York, Vermont, W^est Virginia, 
.Minnesota^ Nebraska, I*ennsyl\ ania, Colorado, Texas, and Maine.**^ 
Kach study was prf^pa'red l)y an educational sch()lar. usually a 
fitcuUy member of an institution of higher education in the State 
about which ho wrote. None of the authors were members of the 
Otl'ice of Kduiation although, they weie api>arently given some 
payment for their work It is (loubtful if'the payment equalled the 
effort e^^pentled. Theie wa^ some une;enness in the standards of 
writing and tlioiou^duie-> of ri'search i)ut in general the quality 
was hi;»h. 

Dau;>oi] ua> pi Olid of the >erie'> }k> launched. This is obvious 

A'laniv .il^.. nM'lt' iwn <'<intnKnti'"'- to hnu^on^ fusl r<*p<>rt: ApponHix 
11: "Thr pM>hu»tiMn .,f })it:h*'i po!it;<a} r Im :it son , ' and A])pf ndix li^ "Uni- 

capitalizrd a-- ori^innilv -iMihli-Nfn d 

Full ati'^) d»'',i may l.r f'iiii'i in A{»j)» HI. m 'rhr ^pnoral 

p^an of prrfHUat jor^ ,irjd |»ul>)'« inon !)\ <)),^t af)fn( al ,\r*'.\ i'^ <h>(V«iii>od in 
Dawson, li' )>o}'f . . '^v' ( \\*.»shint;t.-n. 488*^), pp. l'» 2') S«>«- also (U. S 
OtVH'o r»f F'diu at i< M I . / 'M, N'-^ n,hi I of L'fhn,'^^,>r I h f tf] ( 1 1 » i >i t 'if ffu Ivttnor, 

m<'nt," 1H^9. pp } Thi- f.iN?p«nt (ontnni- i rop\ of ,i l»ttM- from Adams 
to Dav^^on, 'datt'd F'^'iu.nv \^ \.s^**, ,m vli'ih fli* f<.nn<T l;^.*-* tho p» r<<ons 
h*dp»niT N^ith th*' pr-tj*'. • . 
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from reading \\\< IHX() H7 /cV//o//.''' The volumes do constitute the 
single most important serie-^ of studios on hij^hor education to 
appear pi ior to the estahhshmeiit of the Division of Higher Edu- 
catioh, and one of the most important done in the entire history 
of the Office. Thoy deserved tiie praise whirh Dr. Harris, Da\vson*s 
successor, lavished on them. As hite as 19:>4 they were serving: 
as the basis of studies heinji made in higher education. Even today 
the best of them stand as models of educational history writing, 
and Adams* history of the University of Virginia is one of the best 
histories of that university available.'"' 

Dawson i*esigned as Commissioner elfecttve September 5, 1889. 
The rcjsigiiation was yilmost certainly due to the change in the 
political .situation ^md not to any shortcomings on his part as 
Commissioner. Benjamin Harrison and the Republicans came into 
power as a result of the election of 1888, and Cleveland and the 
D(>niocrats went out.'' In the short time he held office, Daw^son 
showed that he was inleiested in furthering the aims of Barnard 
and Eaton for conipiehensive statistical records and reports, and, 
even more important, he demonstrated a keener interest in higher 
education than either. - 

The fourth Commissioner of Edncati(ai was one of the most 
celebrated and honored educators of the day. He was perhaps 
even better' known than Henry Barnard had been in 1867, This 
was William Torrey Harris ( 18:>.'>-19()9) , Harris had been bom in 
^'oi'tli Kfllui*{ly. Connecticut, on September 10, 1835. He studied 
jit Phillips Academy. Aiidover, ^lassachusetts, and Yale Univer- 
Mitv. He left Yale m IHoG piior to graduating and became a 
teacher in St. Louis. [Missouri. Subsecjueiitly, Harris became prin- 
ci|)al, assistant su])erinlendent, and superintendent of schools. He 
held \ho latter position from 18<w to His annual rejiorts as 

St. Louis Supenntwident of Schools (^ariied him a national reputa- 
tion a.s an (^lucator and philosopl.er. 

In 18S0 liiirris icsigiied his position and became connected 
wj^th the (\)ncord School of IMiiiosophy in Massacliu.setts where 
^e was a^sonated v> iMi llalph Waldo l-jmerson. Bronson Alcott, 
and other distinguished intelhMiuals and educational philosophers, 

iuhirt.fion If' !hi I c,f.,\ >>fnfi . (Siw York, I'^'U). i>). ">l-52; KvaiH and 

' Knd^jjr.ivM , M/< , ,i |» iii; C'.ii mu'.iN , K^hI^'Ik in hi^ <chol,uly study 
>-l.itr> 'h«' f'>Ti"u ink' "It aj»|M'{i» that t^f r» --iKnt ^l si^ipj^ lioraiisr Iho 
lirpuMu .i.'i ^ \\( \r rn'A .in-l ( !♦ v< i \n I .tn.l :hi I )» n.r.i rat^ iS(r<* hack i!i " 
Of cnnr^f. thr trvrr-^*' \va-> tnj<' 

' F\iiti- and Wnr}!!. < i' . p 47 
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fn addition to his coniioction with the Concord School. Harris 
continued his prolific educational writinjcs. A list of articles, 
pamphlets, and books which he authored during his life appeared 
in the Commissioner's Rrpott for 19(>7. It contained 469 titles and 
was not considered a coir:plete list."*' Also while at Concord Harris 
played an extremely activt role m the JSJational Education Associa- 
tion.'^* 

Harris had no direct coanoction with hi^rher educational in- 
stitutions prior to becomin^^" CoTnmissioner. His major concern 
seemed to have been with the learning process of the child. But 
he had shown some interest in hi^";her education from time to 
time. Possibly the most notable instance came in 1874. On August 
5 he spoke before the National P^ducation Association Convention 
in Detroit. Michigan, on behalf of a "national university." Harris 
said that the entire Nation would benefit from **the connection a 
national university would have with the several bureaus" of the 
federal Government/*'^ 

y Commissioner Harris took otlice on September 12, 1889. The 
difference between him and Dawson has been summarized by a 
student^writing at a later date:. 

The contrast between him and the n:an he succeeded w^'is 
marked. Dr, Harris was a practical school man of long ex- 
perience, and his appointment was hailed with entlTusiasm by the 
educators of the country^ He brou^^ht to Mie office wide ac- 
quaintance in the field of education, the lespect of his colleagues, 
high idenls. and a lar^re grasp of the problems to be met.^'^* 

De.spite the differences, Harris did not vary sharply from the 
poluies of Dawson, nor from those of the earlier mm. He con- 
tinued publishing as complete statistical summaries as possible. 
He also continued the promotion an<i publication of the ''Con- 
tribution.s to American educational history" started by Dawson. 

II<'iji> li. K\aii^, "A l.isi of WiitiMKs of Wilhan! Torn-y Hi\rns^" in 

Kvihuq Jifvf :o, I'Ht: ( VVa^hin^^ton, \'M)H) , V».l I, pp :'.7 r.n 

F:rnf\st Sutherland UiiU <>, "Wiihain Torn'.v Harris.*' lu I)}rii(wari/ of 
Aiti',»iiUi /;r../M//>//v, VIII, pp :rjS \VM), U/o/- IW^i n) AwiiJia, V, p. S28; 
Kvans ami Wn^^ht, op > >f , \) AH, H« ni v U Kvans. "William Torroj Hams; 
Unit«v! States ( 'ommis^ioiM-r of Kdiu at ion. \HH\) \'MU\," .s\7/o, /w/<.*'XV, No 
8, April H»nO, pp i n M7. na»ti»'>. , >f , pp i:((-:u, Ford, op nf., pp. 53- 
oT, and WmkI^'. "/> , i>p M VZ 

*\Villiam TojH'y Hams. ' Cnll. , tten .»f papers aud uritins^ assomblwl hy 
Oftic*' of KduraMo?) fdnar.v.** V-vlunv |, ''On a N.jtinnal Univ(>i .-^ity," p. 19 

"Smith. r:f , p 'I'h»* "Di " A as tin nsiilt (\i vcral honoiajy do^vr^s 
which r(>nuni>>i<M).'i Man is imoivmI (^a!». Hroun, IVincotcffi, Pennsylvania, 
and Jena) 
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Harris expaiKUnl the .system of "Divisions" which existed when 
,ie became Commissioner. When he took olTice there had been 
three operating division> : Correspondence and Records, Statistics, 
and Library and Museum. He added a fourth: the Division of ' 
International Exchange for the compaiative study of national 
school systems.'" 

There was still nothiii^i' resemnling any division of higher 
education nor. for that matter, was there any division which 
devoted full attention to any other level of the American educa- 
tional system. Hairis had retained and broadened operational 
activities of a purely administrative nature. He was not interested 
in specialization and the (Wkq of Education reflected his per- 
sonality and mterests. 

Just prior to the eiid of his first full year in office, the Congress 
passed and the President signed into law a piece of legislation 
which related directly to higher education. This was the Second 
Morrill Act, dated August 30, 1890.-'^ It was actually a supplement 
to the oi-igmal Morrill Act of 18()2, the famous ^^Land-Grant 
('olle<^e Act." The 18<52 legislation granted each State 30,000 
acres of land for each Senator and Representative it had in 
Congress. This land, or the income therefrom, was to be used to 
establish one oi* more institutions of higher education which 
should teach those branches of learning related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts.'''* 

The ongipa! Mt)rrill Act seems to have had but slight influence 
on the activities of the Office of Education. This was not true of 
the iSOO lo^islatioii N^hich provided for the allotment of funds 
to the land-gi*ant college^ on an annual, graduated prograni of 
assistance/" It also Iftid down restrictions on the use of the funds. 
Section I required the Secretaiv of the Interior to certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasuiy 

WnRhl, r,t , f> 41; U'S Otho- n{ Kdin-at j^.n ) . n ni>.-ion( r of 
llihuntnni . Ham , ''Stat.M^><'i>t," 181M). p '5 

S»M> li St It i. ^\\\y 2. 1«<.2. 

"Th»- Art ,ippropn.it«M tn f^i/h Stat*' :in(i T.-mtoiy thr ^um of $15,000 
t..f f, \rar t'^'Mi an<i au iia i as- of Sljuio .mati.tlly foi t' n yoaK. until a 



munt f>f $^5.00.'? h.ui Im '-h K'Mclir^i Thi> wa^^ later sui){)li'mentC(i 



$:.(1.000 for radi StaN" an-l TrrM^'^ry ha<i hvi-u rcarh«MJ Tahlr :».^Chaplor IV, 
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as to each state and territory whether it is entitled to receive 
its share of the annual appropriation for colleges, or of institu- 
tions for colored students under this act, and the amount which 
thereupon each is entitled, respectively, to receive . . . And the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby charged with the proper 
administration of this law. 

(Section 5) . . . the Secretary of the Interior shall annually 
report to Congress the disbursements which have been made in 
all the states and territories, and also whether the appropria- 
tion of any state or territory 4ias been withheld, and if so, the 
reasons therefor. 

The Secretary of the Interior delegated this task to the Com- 
missioner of Education. It was in this way that the Office of 
Education found itsei involved i^i the land-grant college pro- 
gram.'^ Harris immediately assumed the task Secretary John 
W. Noble had assigned him. He prepared a ^.ircular in the Secre- 
tary's name to the Governors of eaclv State and Territory. This 
asked for information on existing schools, if they were segregated,^ 
what payment? should be made, and so on. The circular was 
mailed on September 22, 1890. Four months later, Januaiy 19, 
1891, an additional circular was mailed to the college and univer- 
sity presidents of institutions involved. This asked for informa- 
tion on how much money had been received under the Morrill Act 
of 1890, how it had been delegated or spent, and for what the 
remainder was to be used.*^- In addition to these actions, Harris 
caused detailed reports on land-grant colleges to be prepared and 
made a part of the annual reports. 

As a direct result of the Second Morrill Act the Office of 
Education received its first specialist in the field of higher educa- 
tion. The statistician appointed in 1872 had dealt with statistics 
of all types in education but on March 2, 1895, funds were ap- 
propriated for the appointment of a clerk who would spend his 
full time workmg with the reports received from land-grant 
colleges and universities. The first person appointed to fill this 
position was Wellford Addis who was appointed a **Clerk of Class 
4" to work in the agricultural college area.*'^ He was succeeded by 
Frederick E. Uptoo- in 1902 who was appointed "Specialist in 
Charge of Land-graBt College Statistics." From the time of the 



HoUis P. Allen, Thi Federal Goveniment and Education (New York, 
1950), p 189; Smith, op at,, pp. 4-5. 

(U.S. Office of Education), Coynyyiusionrr of Education . , . 18S7-1907, 
Hams, "Statement," 1891, pp. 14 18. 

•'28 Stat. L., 764, 798, March 2. 1895; National Advisory Committee on 
Education, Federal Relntioji^ to Education (Washington, 1931), II, p. 404; 
Biographical sketches of Addis and Upton in Appendix I, infra. 
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initial appointment there was a specialist devoted> to work in 
land-grant statistics.'^* 

Early in his seventeen-year tenure, Harris expressed his views 
on higher education. Ip his first Report he prepared a commentary 
on the fact that the colleges stressed the classics wrhile public 
secondary schools were emphasizing more and more the ''modern'' 
subjects such as literature, natural science, geography, and so 
forth. Consequently the modern high schools were weaker in 
classical studies^an the old type and students were finding the 
jump from them to college more difficult to make. As a solution, 
prep schools were developed to make the transition easier, Harris 
did not find this entirely satisfactory. He hoped that colleges 
would swing away from classics into more of the modem subjects. 
Thus, he wrote, "an inestimable advantage'' would ^'accrue to th^ 
people." 

In September 1890 he wrote words of praise for the series of 
historical studies started by Commissioner Daw^son: 

National education does not begin^ as is sometimes supposed, 
with primary education, but with higher education. The first 
education was that of the princes and the clergy. Finally, the 
diffusion of the democratic ideas contained in Christianity 
makes education a gift to all men. The history of higher edu- 
cation in the several States affords the needed clew [sic] to the 
beginning of our present widelv extended system of common 
schools The publication of that histoiy by this Bureau is having 
an excellent practical effect for good, for it is doing much to 
secure the necessary co-operation of the large body of highly 
cultured and influential men who hold in their hands the edu- 
cation of colleges and universities, and who are, by the very 
nature of the work they have in hand, somewhat skeptical m 
regard to the usefulness ^of higher institutions or bureaus that 
are directly controlled by the State or National- Governments, 
it being supposed that party politics makes such governmental 
control uncertain in its policy and liable to he influenced by 
other than disinterested motives."*^ 

Obviously, the fourth Commissioner was interested in higher 
education to some extent, demanding that its curriculum be made 
more practical, and that it play a more active role in the demo- 

•'Seo (U. S OfTicc of E(?uration), ('nnntussiorwr of Eduration . . . 1887" 
1907, Hams an<J Rro^^n, "Statf m^^nts" I89r>, p. 2r>; 189fi, p. 30; 1897, p. 34; 

p. 31; 1899, p i^K 1900, p, 48; 1901, p. 44; 1902, p. 40; 1903, p. 38; 
1904, p. 39; ami 1900, p. 39. 

•^'William T. Harris. Ripoft of tin' Comnns'^ioner of Education for the 
Yrar ISS^^so (Washinjfton. 1891), I. pp liv lix (Quotatjon from p. Ivii). 

"MU S. OffiCf^ of K(iucatiori) , ('ownn^sitnwr of Edurntion . . . 1HH7-1907, 
Harris, "Statemont." 1889-90, p. 7 
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cr&tic life of the common man. In this Harris was rerlecting, or 
perhaps helping to formulate, the demands of the closing years of 
the Nineteenth Century. It was an age of* expansion in higher 
education and Harris, as th#chief national spokesman for educa- 
tion, was expressing the view held by many Americans that higher 
education was not something to be confined to the clergy and the 
sons of the "well born." Higher education, if it were to serve 
democracy well, should provide an opportunity for the competent 
men and women of all social strata to develop as far as they could. 

Although Harris did not introduce any startling innovations 
in his official writings, he made certain ^hat the ^annual reports 
and statements contained full coverage of higher education statis- 
tics. Under Dawson the policy of an annual Statement had been 
started to serve as a brief pre-Report digest of developments for 
the Secretary of the Interior and other interested persons. This 
was continued until 1921 when Commissioner Tigert abandoned 
the practice* Harris made it Jiis practice to include, summary 
statistical fables in his statements. Meanwhile, he made the Report 
a two-volume affair often running 2,000 or more pages. The first 
^ volume was devoted largely to articles and essays on education 
and educational trends, and the second to statistics. Approximately 
half of Volume I consisted of reports of education in foreign lands 
but there were several articles and studies on higher edudation.*^ 

At the time Harris came into office it was the practice to supply 
figures on seven different topics: colleges and universities (liberal 
arts), colleges for women, schools of science, commercial and 
business schools, normal schools, professional schools, and the 
number of degrees conferred. Harris introduced a new table in 
his Report for 1888-89. This was a list of the courses of study 
in various institutions. As in the treatment of the other items, 
the approach was not interpretive or analytical. It was a purely 
statistical .summary. However, it did demonstrate a growing in- 
terest in curriculum on the part of the Federal Government.** 
Also, after the passage of the Second Morrill Act in 1890^ Harris 
tnade tables on agricultural and mechanical colleges part of his 
statements and reports. 

Like other Commissioners Harris spent a good deal of time and 
effort trying to get college professors and administrators to pre- 
pare studies and essays for his reports. In this he was successful. 
Studies prepared by college and university officials were respected 
by those who would consult them. Of course, the small size of the 

Rodehcaver, op. p. 105 ; for titles of appendices seo Appendix III, 
infra. 

-Harris, op. cit., II, pp. 1071-1361, 1368-1378. 
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Office of Education stalF made it impcssible for them to prepare 
such pubHcations without outride assistance. It would be pointless 
to list the large number of contributois but examples picked at 
random include in the 1893-9 1 Rrpoif papers by the President of 
Rutgers College (IJniver.sity) . New Brunswick, New Jersey, and 
a Professor from Berlin University, Germany, and in 1903 a 
chaptei" written by President Thwing of Westei n Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio. Whenever possible the Commissioner ob- 
tained the assistance of the most widely accepted authority. This 
gave weight to the publications they would not otherwise have 
had."'' 

Counting the historical studie.s and appendices to the reports 
some 140 publications relating to higher education appeared from 
1890 through 1906. They covered a wide variety of subject matter. 
There was a sharp increase in the number of studies relating to 
curriculum problems and developments, and an equally significant 
increase in the number of .<;tudies relating to special types of 
institutions of higher education.''^ This is an indication of the 
interest in the increasing si)ecialization taking place in institu- 
tions of higher education. 

Harris resigned as Commissioner effective at the end of fiscal 
year 190H. The resignation was probably prompted by failing 
health and an offer of the highest po.ssible retiring allowance 
($3,000 per year) that the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching could grant.'^ He retired to Providence, Rhode 
Island, where he died on November 5, 1909. 

A student of administration who later made a careful analysis 
of the Office of Education wrote that Harris "displayed a degree 
of indifference with re^rard to administrative detail." Also, **Dr. 
Han-is takes rank to-day as one of the Nation's great educaiional 
leaders, but his abilities did not extend to the management of 
administrative machinery. His successor, therefore, faced the task 
of administrative rehabilitation.*' 
, Although correct to say that Harris did not contribute to the 
- administrative growth of the organization he headed so long, his 
years as Commissioner show achievement in the field of higher 

S*'t> WilhaJi^i T. Harris, R< })<>} I of (In ^'(untnfssfont ) of FJdnnif 'u)ti foi thr 
War /.s,'?;-^ (Wa^hiinitoii, 18%). Volumes I v^- 11, ami William T. Hams, 
R(l)<))t of fhi' ('omun'^<i()i\> ) of Kdurntmn fnt thi V<//> I'^ihl (Washington, 
IIM).')), I, pp XXIX wxi, Chap V. 

'"Table 11, ChapU'r \ I, shows Iho hiv^akrlown by typo of puhbcation. Ap- 
ptMuiix III lists tith'^ chronnlnj^K ally and ^l^^s puhhcalion information. 
Ev.ms and Wripht, op. 'Wf,, p V>; Smit^ , op <'tl , p. If). 
"'Smith, op. rit . pp 14-1;"). 
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education. In addition to the appointment of a full-time specialist 
in latid-grrant statistical work, Harris promoted several publica- 
tions of value in higher education, nearly two and one-half times 
as many as all his predecessors combined. Under his guidance the 
historical study series was completed. Standardized statistical 
programs for higher education, including land-grant colleges, were 
developed and the administration of the 1890 Act successfully 
implemented. Harris' showed that he was aware of the current 
trends in institutions of higher education and his personal pres- 
tige, as well as the pr«?stige of those he induced to write for him, 
enhanced the reputation of the Office of Education. 

The fifth Commissioner of Education wr,s Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown (1861-1934) who took office on July 1, 1906. Brown 
was born in Chatauqua County, New York, on August 28, 1861. 
He graduated from Illinois State Normal University in 1881, 
received an A.B. from the Univei'sity of Michigan in 1889, and 
a Ph.D. from the University of Halle-Wittenberg, Germany, in 
1890. From then on his career was devoted to education as a 
profession. After serving as a teacher and principal in schools in 
Illinois and Michigan, Brown entered college work in 1892 aS 
acting Assistant Professor of the Science and Art of Teaching, 
University of Michigan. Following a brief stay in Michigan he 
became Associate Professor, later Professor, of the Theory and 
Practice of Ii!ducation at^the University of California. He was 
still at California when appointed Commissioner by President 
Theodore Roosevelt.* ' 

Commissioner Brown had a more extensive background in 
higher education than any of his predecessors and most of those 
who were to succeed him. But even thouj^h he had been in college 
teaching for fourteen years his work had been in the preparation' 
of teachers for work in elementary and secondary schools. His 
imtnpdiate concern was not college curriculums and administration 
but education as applied to lower grades. However, Brown had 
served in higher education long enough to have an awareness of 
the trends and problems faced by colleges and universities on the 
threshold of the Twentieth Century. 

Brown lacked the international reputation of Harris but he was 

'"Theodore F. Jones, ''Elmer Ellawoith Brown," .an Dictionary of American 
Bioprnphy, XXI, pp 124-125; Walter Miller, "Elmer Ellsworth Brown, the 
New* Commissioner i)f Education," Sonthem ^durational Review^ III, No; 7, 
November IJ^Ofi. pp. 73-78; PWans and Wri^cht, o/>. at., p. 53; Wko'ti Who in 
America, XVIII, p. 406; Ford, np. nt., pp. 69-- 70; Elmt^r Ellsworth Brown, 
Aiifltixt 1^61'-\U)vemhi'r /.9./4 (New York, 19^5) ; Jacques Cattell and 
E. F. Ro.«.s (ed). Lenders m Education (Lancaster, Penn.sylvania, 1932), pp. 
121-122; and Wright, op. cit., pp. 54 -65. 
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a more practical administrator. "In the passing of Dr. Harris as 
Commissioner, we left behind philosophical speculation and ra- 
tional psychology, and turned more directly to a scientific method 
of fact-gathering by the Bureau/' His first task as he saw it was 
to increase the size of the Office so that it could widen and deepen 
the scope of its activities. In seventeen years under Harris the 
total appropriation for salaries had risen less than $9,000. Largely 
through his efforts, Brown saw them increase $12,000 in five years 
and a growth of approximately $7,000 for 1912 was largely due 
to his efforts although he was no longer in ofliceJ* Appropriations 
for 1905 totaled $99,941; in 19!l0 they were $122,200."* His own 
salary was increased from $4,Q00 to $4,500 and later to $5,000." 
Larger appropriations made it possible to raise salaries, increase 
the staff, and improve on the publications program. 

When Brown took office the staff of 51 persons were organized 
into five divisions: Statistics, Correspondence and Records, Edi- 
torial, Library, and Alaska. The latter had been added by Harris 
to deal with the growing complexity of supervision and operation 
of Education in Alaska, a responsibility of the Interior Depart- 
ment since 1884. The DivisiQn of International Exchange had 
ceased to exist under Harris, probably around 1903 when its 
functions had been absorbed b> other divisions." 

There were three activities in higher education of particular 
interest to Bi^wn. One was the establishment and operation of a 
national university. Another was the promotion of agricultural 
and technical subjects in colleges and universities, similar to the 
ideas Harris had advocated tHmcerning a more practical curricula. 
Finally, Brown wanted an expansion of the research and dis- 
semination activity."** 

The five annual reports and statements prepared while Brown 
was in office (fiscal years 1906 through 1910) show, on one hand, 
a tendency to follow patt^erns established by his predecessors and, 
on the other, a more acute awareness of the problems of higher 

Ford, op, rit,, p 

"* Rodcheavcr, op. cit., pp, 1UW117; Evans and WrjRht, op, cif., p. 53. 

'•FipurcA supplied by Mrs C.enevievo Dane, Assistant Budjcet Manage- 
ment Officer, Office of Educati')n, from material in Budget Managrment 
Office files. 

" Evans and Wright, op. cit„ p. 53, 

"'Elmer E. Brown, Report of the Commc^slonrr of Education for the } ear 
Ending June ^io, J 90? (Washington, 1908), I. p. 2; Smith, op. rit,, pp. 5-7; 
(U. S. Office of Education), Commt^ fawner of Education . . . 1SS7-1907, 
Harris. "Statements," 1902, rp^ 40-41; 1903, pp 38-39. 

Elmer E. Brown. "Educational Interests at Washington," Science, 
XXXIX, No. 998, February 13, I9l4, pp. 239-246. 
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education in a fasl-movinjr modern world. For example, his 1906 
Statruu'ut contains the usual statistical tables and reports of 
agricultural and mechanical colleges. But in that same paper he 
issued what may be termed the first call for a specialist in higher 
educJition. In speaking of 'Mines of advance" to \ye followed in 
the future: ^ 

Particularly i^i its relations with the agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges subsidized by the National Government under 
the ))rovisions of the act of Congress 6x\ August 30. 1890, this 
.Bureau should render available to each of these institutions such 
information relating to the l>est methods of organization, ex- 
periment, and instruction as may be gathered from the ex- 
perience of other institutions of similar character either at home 
or abroad.^'* 

In order to accomplish this objective, an objective which fitted 
in with his desire to promote agricultural and technical subjects 
and take a more active role in research and dissemination of 
information, a full-time specialist would be required. 

In the 19i>9 Sfatonffit Brown noted there v/as a need for "the 
addition of competent experts in higher education . , . with a 
sufficient force of clerical assistants," There were, he observed 
elsewhere, three specialists already at work in the Office of Edu- 
cation: one was in land-grant college statistics; another in foreign 
educational systems; and a third in (American) educational sys- 
tems,"- 

In 1910 he wrote: . . More and more it becomes clear that the 
activity of such specialists [as already existed in the Office], both 
in the collection and in the diff'usion of infonnation, can best be 
accomplished through visits to educational institutions, offices, and 
conventions in diff'erent parts of the country,"^* 

By the time he wrote these words Brown had already o^;)tained 
approval for a specialist in higher education. This approval and 
tho selection of the specialist will be treated more fully in Chapter 
IL But the comments he made show his continuing concern over 
the need for specialized help. More and more specialization was 
. required il the Office of Education was to "promote tfie cause of 
educntjon throughout the country." It was this perception, coupled 

''MU S Oi)Rco of Educatjon), Comm/ssfonr.' of Eilncnf>jpn , . . 18H7-1907, 
Brown, '*Stat€*ii^ont." p. 42. 

Elmer E. Brown. Stutcwctti nt iln Cvnnnni'^irni t of Kdncaiion , . . 1909 
(Wa.shinji:t<>n. IW)), p. 14. . , 

Elmer E Brown. Report of (hi' ('ommi'^^^ofn r of ^(h^'alion for thv Year 
Emled Jnm U), 1909 (VVashjMKtw, 190?). I. pp 24«-249. 

Elmrr E, Brown, Rfj)<>rt of ^hi Commismom'} of Education for the Enseal 
Yvnr Endrd June ,U), 1910 ( WashinRton, 11)10), I, p. 3* 
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with his constructive innovations, that Inade him one of the most 
capable of our educational administrators.** 

Among the most important of his constructive innovations was 
obtaining authority for, and appointing, the first specialist in 
higher education. With this appointment the story of the Division 
of Higher Education properly begins. 



*• For conci'Nt* and highly laudatory commentary on Brown s actmmistrative 
abdity se* "A Minute of the Meeting: of the Council of New York University, 
January 28, 1935" in Elm* r Eil^uurth Brown, p 32. 
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The Formative Years 
(1911-1916) 



The Division is Established , 

BcKinnings are often elusive. It is hard to locate a point in 
history and say "Here this movement began," This is certainly 
the case with the Division of Higher Education, 

The movement for a specialist started long before 1910. It has 
been noted that there was a specialist working in land-grant 
college statistics as early as 1895, This was a forerunner, a portent 
of what was to come ; but \\ as not the type needed in the Twentieth 
Century. The land-grant specialist often had to be a jack-of-all- 
trades. As late as the middle of 1909 the Commissioner confessed 
t© a candidate for this office: "It is possible that at times it may 
be necessary to ask you to assist in some of the work of the 
Bureau." ^ 

This position necessitated by the Second Morrill Act was a 
far cry from what many educators felt was needed for any posi- 
tive higher educational program \vithin the Office of Education. 
In 1901. for example, Nicholas Murray Butler called for an ex- 
pansion of activity which envisioned more analytical and inter- 
pretive work than • heretofore.- Commissioner Brown held to 
substantially the same belief and repeatedly requested a specialist 
who would contribute something other than statistical tables and 
reports.'^ In 1907, he wrote: 



* Ltr., Clerk to the Commissioner of Educaiion to Mr James E McClintock. 
University of Maiiio, June 24, 1909 ( McClintock 's Personnel Folder, St. Louis 
Records Center, St, Louis, Missouii). 

'Nicholas M, Butler, *'The Futurp of the Bureau of Education," Educn- 
iionnl Revicvi, XXI. No. May 1901. pp. 52G-529. 

'This has been noted in Chapter L ^ui>r<i. See also Klmer E. Brown, 
Report of the Coffnf}i<i^i<nir) of Ednnitioyx fm tLt' Yuir Ended June SO, 190S 
(Washinjrton, 1908). I, pp 2-3. 
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A specialist u\ Iii^^Iht <»<i!ir.'t!i»ii ntM>d«'(l tu d^'al wiih rertaiii 
special iTlation^ of thi> P»un\tu uith iiniM^r^itio^ ami profes- 
sional schools . . . The niiieau of Kdutittion was estai)lishect 
expressly **for the j^urpoM^ of ' * * djffii^in^ such information 
* * * as shall • ♦ ♦ promote the t<iU^e of education throu^rhout 
the country** In [)u?suancf of ptnp*»^*-'. *>ne of the thinjrs 
uriirentlv needed at tin- tun^ that it should f<u ditato the co- 
operation of the^e hi^»h<'r M^^Mtution-^. Ar:<! to that t^nrl it re- 
quires the special service^, of a nKxn of uni\t»isitv standinjr in 
the position J hat I have propoM*<l.* 

Brttun was ni cIom- toueh with colh»^t> .om] uni\ersity problems 
fie understo ni, probably Ijetter than any of [n> prederes.sois, the 
efforts bem^ inade to -.tandanbze American lusher decrees and 
tlierefore h^- ur^red the e-^tai))tshment of a di\wion to act as a 
r leanni? hou^e f'>r the r<ili*>otion and dis'M>nv.natioTj <rf information 
that \vf*uld. further thi^ ob^ertive The lonrrei he was in office, the 
mon> (haiK he ^aw the iu^^ent ne(*e>^it\ for a positive, active 
lole in h'^^h^T edut'ation ' 

Other- ^haM'<; similai opmasn^ Mi H R Lmville made a 
>irorip: (a.M* for a bepasinient of Education in UMKf thereby 
vojnnjf thr ofunion of manv Uiat \Va<hmj?toi, take a more active 
r7)ie in erhication on ail ievel>;' f)n the otfier hand, tlie Office of 
F'Muratton \\a> oppo-.^'d }>v for<{*. that st<^od ajraiust aiiv expansion 
<»t' actnitv a> an encr«j.ich»nent i*u State^and ^-ial r;^hts. These 
forces proxed the nu>rt^ lUAv^ rfu! until 19tO' 

In th^ tuial anal^'M^ it ua- thv chanjrmp »'<j]lej?e atuation. more 
than anxth.UK < Ne. j^at n\ It* the appointment of a specialist 
«n*^Mtab!o It het'U t'-tin; .*ed th.it in 1870 there were slightly 
more than .**J.O(iu Am^ ii^.an- eitiolle<i m o^^v institutions of Hi^rber 
education Ilis.d up«'n tot.il jwipulatn'ir li> of everv 10,0(10 were 
cotle)<re students Le>. thKji in,uOo bacia'ior dt'^rees were yrrant^d 
and onl\ -nn^ eanuai do<toi.itt' \n resean h liehl was reported. 

I M r, t) . t ' ^ S: it. . P.ir,a. . f K !urat;» r." 

O. ... i , fh T: 'if y^riy hri' ^ Jir< "/ ( W a^lfJ 11 J^'ton . PUU), 

\U i>r\ K *'N.ir.'"it: i',i.i^T^^[. I .!a. ar.-.. Sr,,i,r» X\X. 

J K HU'LUrh t'r.j^" 1 S»ao. Mf^(. ,tH"." .'I Waiter S Monro* 

(;!t»n K'iu .r.,. '"r),, { i^hr f n^.. ..f K.itu.,r, Jnunuil >/ 
. VV 
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Thirty years later thore were nearly a quarter of a milliqn college 
students, 31 of eve*^' 10,(K)0, [uid in 1910 there \^ere 355,000 
college students, 39 per 10,00(». The number of t)achelof degrees 
was increasing at a corresponding rate and in 1910, 443 doctorates 
were awarded in research ar^as.^ 

Thoughtful educators studied Ihe move to college campuses, 
the swelling enrollments, and the healthy increase in the number 
of degrees granted on all levels. They realized that more attention 
must be paid to this phenomei;ion. Brown, drawing on his own 
observations and those of President Lowell of Harvard University, 
succinctly slated the case for a careful study of a stripling grown 
to giant size: 

President Lowell recently remarked that '*the fact is we know 
very little about higher educiUion. The whole subject is one that 
needs to be scientifically studied, and as yet it has received very- 
little attention of that kind." But while this discussion has 
thrown much of our scholastic tradition into the melting pot, 
the process of remolding is going on. It lacks as yet in clear 
convocation as to the changes w*hich should be made. It can 
hardly be said that the assured and convincing leadership 
which is called for has yet appeared. There is need of more 
analytic study of the facts concerning our higher institutions, 
their endeavors and thei»* performance, and still more need of 
constructive interpretation of those facts.'* 

Dr. John Dale Russell, who served as Director of the Division 
of Higher Education years later, listed three factors which were 
involved in the appointment of the specialist and the subsequent 
development of the division: 

First, there wns the increase in the nunil>er of colleges and 
universities and Ihe grf)wing number of students. 

Second, colleges and universities were becoming increasingly 
complex and varied in their offerings. New courses were opening 
at i fast and furious rate and entire new programs of study were 
beni^^ developed. Students entering" college were faced with a 
bewih'enng numln^r of courses.^'* The days of the rigid classical 

" Sf*' 1 il>It », ttit)ti. Slatjstual riat.i ar»' Troni sourres listed iK^neath that 
iahlv 

* KlrritT K Brown. Ht p^rf of tht Coin t^'i^^tov^ r ai Kdur,itioti for thi Yeat 
Kmh'd Jum fo, jujo ( Washinfrton. HMO). I. p 5 

'"Will Rof:e-.s spokr to aji alumni Kruup of Coluntbia University in 1924. 
In his sjMH^ch h '^iad*' Horn** n^n/rks about ihv numl)or of roursps available 
to undrrjjradujit* ^ and. a*; ii'^ual, Imk \Mi rontamrfJ considerable wisdom and 
trufh. '*There ar ^ thirt\-tv.o hun»^red courses You spend your first two 
years in dendinjr ^hat course to take, the next two years in finding the 
huildinjj that th«\M- < mrse, aM* f^ivt't\ m, and the rest of your Ijfe in wishinj^ 
you had taken anothe" -eouri^r " !,e\Ais Coprland. and Lawrer^ce I>amni (ed), 
The World\ Grrnt Spr rhf^ (Ne\K York. r.»58), p 730. 
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Table \.—Hist<»nral Shftisttrs Shoicnuj (itonth of Hnjkir 
KdueatfOh to lH'iO 



NumlxT of iri'-titutjnns 
report I nj^ 

Faculty (full-t^mf & 
part-tini*') . ' . 

Total enroilnvr.l (Ki»^i- 
di*ni stini«'?U>, ic^uKir 
s<»ssiun) , 

Total bachi'l'^r anil t\r<{ 
profpssK-nal <l»'pr<»rs 
awar(k»<l . - - 

Total r^<i(lfnt <tinl»'nt-. 
to 1(K) of total popuij 
lion 

Institutions npoitmvr 
parpod (ioctoi at*' <!♦ - 

Total nuniii^'i of oaru* -i 
<io('tr.rat*^s, 1870, 
VXH), l<r,o I Nut in- 
<'luHinjj: pr<»f»'^sional t>r 
n(»n-n*srai rh (i^'j^n-r- 
yurh a<: M D,. DPS. 
and J I> I 

('umul.'itivf total of 
earnt'd ilo<'t<irat» 
throutrh a<adri^i!r \iar 
shown 



i) r; 



8'i,:}8r, 240.722 



i.n)o,7;i7 2.(;r>9,02i 



«>,::71 27.4 Ul .S7.1l!<> 122,48 1 432.038 



0 'n 



0 



74 



1 79 



I'M) 



7,r.:M» 2^'.,."»7: 



89.88:^ 



//io/i#r fdi<.}t>i, XI N ' -),t,n.'., 1' { jj 1' . r{..u.. H (, «/ Sffit<^t«t, a- 
rrlt. nt'nn XI! No 7 M-'hl''>^ M 111 .'ft./t'i. r< M , t jm r. .< .mj v .uH h'.r » 

cuinculuni wt^ic jr<mo fmni mam institutions and numljeied in 
noaiiy all {he rest hoUlui^^ out X at it'ty m cun u ulum ofTerinj? wa^ 
one thing; i hans quite another Stud\ was neeessary to prevent the 
former from hlurnnj: into th(» latter. 

Third, theie \va> need fo) a national ad\ isory group and a 
re^eauh body of some ^ort to help institutions mako tiie optmium 
usf^ of th(»ir facilities and U) develop new programs of lasting 
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value. There were no State l)od4es to deal with problems in higher 
education. Even if they had existed on a State or re^rional basis 
they would not have been able to cope With problems that were 
increasinjjly national in scope.^^ 

The turning point in the effoi't of the Commissioner to get 
a higher education specialist came during the 1910 fiscal year. 
A small increase in the appropriation for the preceding year made 
it possible to pay traveling expenses for a **field force" to coflect 
statistical inforniatioN. This field foice consisted of two men; the 
specialist in land-grant college statistics, and a newly appointed 
specialist in school administration. The efToiis of these men were 
not sufficient to ol)tani all the information desired nor to prepare 
it in a useable format.'- So in June 1910 the Congress approved 
Brown^s reque^-t for a specialist to work in higher education 
thereby increasing the field force a full 50 per cent and, at the 
.same time, obtaining the expert advice so badly needed in Office 
of Education higher education activities.'* 0/n July 1, 1910, Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft signe*i Execii'tive Order No. 1218 
appointing "One spcciah.^t in highei edui^Htion in the Bureau of 
Education " 

In his Si(if(W(}}t for 1910 Brown j>iiowed his delight over the 
addition to ins staff. At the sanio Unie he set forth a brief ex- 
position of the duties he thought tiy new man should perform:/ 

The Congress al it,s recent session provided f<»r the employ- 
ment in this oHice of a .specialist in higher education at an 
annual salary of $:?.00(). Such a specialist has become an im- 
perative need of the (office because of the growing demand for 
infoiTnation relating to standards of collegiate and professional 
education, the statistics and accounting sy.stems of colleges and 
universities, cooperation m graduate .studies, the opportunities 
afforded m this country for students fn)m foreign countries, 
and many related questions. The new .specialist will, moreover, 
visit colleges and UIMversitie^ in different parts of the country, 
confernng with their olVic^M-s of administration and instruction, 
and will acc(u-dingly be a third member of the field force now 
in process of organization.^'^' 

•'Jnhn D Uu^s^'ll. "Thp Kolr of xhv Diij^ion of llj^.-h* i Kducation nf th** 
I'mti'-i OtVic*' of K(*u< aiiMii," Xtrutudr 1^ unutinf, nf I' ntvfr.^t* it 

PioW^-^or^^ ilulbh^K XXXIII. Nn \utunitt I'.MT. pp 4*^2 

Harlan I'pcl^x'rafT. "Th** I'Tut'wt Sm!^^ Hur«'aii of KfJucntinn." Thi Amci^- 
ran Sr}>ottt ll^nul J<>-tr>i<if XMV. N(. 7k Ma\ pp 13 1."); BrowT^. 

".■52 Art of C'ln^Mc^^ .^ppnn*'.i .)tjn<> 17, llMo Sot^ Walter C Soy t ey^ 

of Atnrr}rnr Ifightt Efin. at ^m: < N'l'vv > <^rK n'''7 ) . p T.i 

A copy of thi^ Kxt'.'utivr Onlri' i^. m n.ihiofk's l'<T^<'nr,» 1 F^l^i^ r. Si 
l.ouis Rrroriis ('n^t»-r. St lom^, Mis^o'in 
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A' more detailed desmption of the duties the ftpyoialist would 
be called on to perform is given in Brown's R^pat for the same 
year. There were six different types of duties: 

•1. Collect and give out information concerning matters of 
common interest to our collejre.s and universities; 

2. Improve the st-iitistical and accounting procedures of those 
institutions ; 

3. Improve administration "to which statistics and accounting 
are tributary:" 

4. Report and record infoiTnation concerning academic and 
professional standards which may be required to answer inquiries 
from home and abroad; 

5. Index current graduate studies in the United States to help 
further cooperation amonj? graduate schools; and 

(k Prepare sucli\pef^al studies'and publications, and perform 
such other services as' "niay be found useful and practicable,'*^** 

While the new position represented a triumph of sorts for the 
Office of Education, it was not without some aspects that chilled 
the warm glow of victoiy.^" Brown had requested ten specialists 
in a plan he Jiad submitted to the Congress through the Secretary 
of the Interior, (.ongress had specifically granted only the one 
although providing funds for three others.*^ Also, the salary of 
$3,000 which the specialist was to l eceive annually did Tiot repre- 
sent any gam in appropriation. In 1909 the Office was moved 
ivota quarters jt had been i*enting in the VVright*Building, 8th and 
G Streets, N(M*thwest, to a Federal building or the corner of 12th 
Street and Pennsylvnnia Avenue, Northwest.^'* This resulted in 
the saving of,$l,(HH) in annual rent So the Ct%gress. shifted the 
money to j>ay for the specialist and hir? an additional clerk at 
$1.000.-'» 

Permission gianted and duties determined, the next step was 
to find a man suitable for the lob. Brown set about this by writing 
to college and unnersiiy officials asking for recommendations. 
Among those to whom he addressed mquiries were Dean James E, 
Russell, TeiU'hers College'. Columbia Tniversitv; President Jacob 

Hrown, H^pnit . , i910, I. pp 9-10 
''In a lott^r to Dran Jani*s E Ku^^rll Tr;n Krr'* TolU'fi^e, Columbia Uni- 
veisity. Juno i'i, 1910, Brown wnito "It now ^ji actically certain that wr 
shall ^et our $3,0(10 Spociahst \\\ Hi^h^M KHucjitton Thi'^ motlf'^t tvcnt marks 
nn f'poch) in the historv of tho Rdi^ au " (Babcock's rt r.sonnf'l Folder, St 
I^">uis RecoMls*(%'nt<'i , St 1 oiii^, MisvoUM,) 

H Smith, Th Ihtunn of Etlurntuni, //s Hi-^toiy, \^fn<(}r^ and Or- 
qanizafwn (Bahimorr, MH p i^' 

'"Spc Table Pn faro, H^qnn 
Edward^, /»/) nt , p 31 
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Couid Scliurman. ('oinell rmvtMsity; President diaiies R. Van 
Hise, University of Wisconsin; ['resident Benjamin Wheeler, 
University of California; President A. Lawrence Lowell, Harvard 
University; rt'esident Arthur lladley. Yale University; and 
President Ckirk Sanford. Clark Collej?e.-» 

A lar^re number of names were su^Kt'sled ))y this distinguished 
jsrroup. Brown" nurrowed the possibilities to twelve: Professor 
James Angell, University of Chicap^o; Dr. George Fellows, ex- 
President of the University of Maine; President James McLean. 
University of Idaho; Dr. Frank (^lave^, Ohio State l^niversity; 
President Kendric C. Rabcock, University of Arizona; and seven 
others/- 

Wheeler studied the list of fin;dists and opined that "of all 
those mentioned probably President Babcock is the one who 
would *ii\e you the most real assistance. He is a very satisfactory 
man; I have seen Inm lately and recognize that he has grown. He 
was always, howevf'r. satisfactory in carrying out details of work 
he h; d undertaken."-- llarlley was in substantial agreement: 
"BabcocI; ! know })ut sb^rhtly. I)ut my impressions of him are 
very la\(Uable indeed. All tlnnjis considered, he seems to me the 
best man on your list/' 

Agreement was not unanimous. Lowell favored a man from an 
Fastein unnersitv. His choice was I'resident Sanford of Clark.-*' 

On October (i, 1910, Brown offered Sanford his nomination for 
the position, explaining that the CommisMoiier could only nomi- 
natt^ and the Secretary of the Interior would make the appoint- 
ment. Sanftu'd liad almost ivrtamly made up bis mitld to reject 
tlie piK-ition before the ollVr had been made. His letter declining 
it wa^ dated October 7 and the following day Conmnssioner Brown 
offered tin* nomination to Babcock.-'' 

Deal Doctoi Babcock: 

A1 its scs>ion of this year Congress has provided for the 
cmpl< \nicnt m the Hiiieau of Education of a, Specialist in 
Higlur K<lu(ation at an annua! salary of thiw thou.sand dol- 
lar^ '^his Is a notable step in more wa\s than one. The salary, 

' T^''>»' I' td In frfrn lirnun :o»- fruni I^aScock's I'^T'^onnd F^nhifr, Si Louis 
Rrcnnl^ ('.'nl^T. St I ou' . Mi^^oun liu^^rll, June i'l, 1010; SchuimaJi. 
S«^pl»'rnl>ri r., I'.UO; Ku-a-II. St pt^-nilM-r 14, P,tli>. Hadlcy. Scptt-mhor IT), 
i'MO. .irnl S,ojl'<»nl. ()<-1'>1mt i\, IIUO, 
- ',tr Ha^MO(k to SchuniMn. S»']}tt piIu r \7\ I'MO 

Itr \\h»'»!»'r t<> !in.\Mi, Sr pb-n^lw r r.UO 
''lh>fl, !,tr. H.kIN'v to !iM)\Mi, S. f>t'niiHr 1(>, HUO 
Ihi.) , Itr. Invkrl! to no»\\n. SM>t*^n5f>^^r l'U(' 
"H'kI., K»is, Hn.uii tu Sanfoi'l, (htnhfi i,, HUO, S:Mif'>nl to Bnmn. 
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while modest enoujrh, is hijrher than has ever before been pro- 
vided for any member of the staff of this Office excepting the 
Commissioner. It marks, moreover, the beginning of the new 
movement for building up in the Bureau a corps of competent 
experts in different Branches of American education. It will 
enable the Office to take up the rather fragmentary and 
amateurish information service which it has been rendering to 
institutions of higher education, and put it upon .something like 
a scientific basis. I am now looking for a man for the place. 
The $3,000 salary calls imperatively for a $10,000 man. My 
only hope of succes.s in such a venture lies in the fact that the 
position offers something more than a salary. It presents an • 
opportunity of doing work of national importance. 

The position is to be filled irrespective of civil service regu- 
lations, by appointment of the Secretary of the Interior on the 
nomination of the Commissioner of Education. I am writing 
now to ask you directly if I may nominate you for the position. 

My reasons for offering the place to you, aside from our warm 
per.sonal relations, are, first, that. 1 believe you are especially 
well fitted by training and experience to fill it creditably and 
usefully; .secondly, that although the salary is relatively small 
I believe the position would afford you an opportunity for doing 
such work as you might liko to do next in the maki^ig of your 
career in life; and, thirdly, that some of my advisers have also 
spoken of you warmly in connection with the position, particu- 
larly Presidents Hadley and Wheeler, 

* ♦ ^ * ♦ ♦ 

... If you are disposed to consider it, I should be Rlad to know 
how soon your definite answer might reasonably be expected. 
With cordial greeting, 
I am, believe me. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(signed) Elmer E, Brown-' 

A week later BabcocRv accepted and announced he woukl leave 
Arizona in December. He spoke of the "very high honor" the 
Commi.ssioner had conf^red on him and said the "chance to 
justify your judgment of/me, your confidenre in me, will be a real 
and abiding inspiration. 7 

Babcock was able t^ get away from Arizona earlier than 
planned and was swornpn as the first specialist in higher educa- 
tion on November 0, 1910.- ' This c(mipleted **a definite step toward 
orgfanization of the,Btireau ow a professional basis.'' -^^ 

" Ibtd,, Ltr, Brown to Babri>ck, October 8, lOlO. 

'^Ihui, Ltr, Babcock to Broun. October 15, IDlO; Telegram, Chief Clerk 
Kalbach to Brown, October ir>, IDIO Quotation from letter 

^IbuL Oath of Office, NovemlxT 9, 1910, sworn No\'eml)er 12, 1910. 

"^Charles H JuHd, RrfKarrh :n thr Vmtcf! Staii"i Offxct' of Education 
( Washinjfton, p. 47. A hm^iaphical sketch of Babcock will be found 

in Appendix F, mfra. At this jK^int it s^hould bo observed that brief bioj^raphi- 
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A second step came witliin three months. On Fel)ruary 3, 1911, 
the Division of Higher Education- was created l)y an Office order. 
The specialist was made chief of the division. The role, that the 
division was to ])lay was briefly described by Dr. Philander P. 
Claxton who succeeded Brown as ComniisMoner in the summer 
of 1911. 

This division was created l)y an order of February 1911, 
and the specialist in hijrher education who entered ui)on duty in 
Noveml)er, 1910. was ai)poiiited chief of the division which has 
**charge of all matters, including statistical work,' relatm}? to 
hij2:her education. a>»Ticultural and mechanical colleges, pro- 
fessional schools, and normal schools, and such other duties as 
may be formally assigned to ii from time to time, or which 
would naturally fall to it in the ordinary course of the work of 
this office/* To this division were assigned those i)ersons who 
have hitherto had charge of the routine work upon the reports, 
catalogues, and publications .of these institutions, and also the 
si)ecialist in charge of land-grant college statistics.-** 

Numencally. the nev/ division was not imi)ressive. It consisted 
of i)ut two j)r()fe^sionHls, the specialist in higher education, and 
the specialist in land-grant college statistics, with such clerical 
as.s.istance as they required/- 

The appointment of the specialist in higher education and the 
establishment of the divi'^ion may well have been Brown's crown- 
ing achievement. Certainly, these events were among the last to 
occi^r in his administi*ati(»n. In early 1911 he received an offer to 
become Chancellor of New York I'niveisily. He resigned the 
Washington ])(>siti«>n effective June 30. The new career was to 
i)e longer and even more successful for he was to serve as Chancel- 
lor of New York Vniversity for 21 years duriu*: which time that 
institution grew >n i)hysical and academic stature. He letired in 
1933 and died on November 3, 103 1. ' 

ral sketches of all pi nfrssjonal piT^MiuioI who }.a\*' lu-nj drtmnUHMi lo hav** 
had an> .si^rnificant a^.s*K■iatI(>^ with thr f)i\i^ion <if Higher FMuration from 
llMl to PJ.')'?, aivl ^k»'t('h»'N of oth«'rs who j>L»jf*'l a ])arl m hi^h<*r education 
artiMtif"- pnoi to 1<M1. ar«' ni thi^ app<'ivli\ Th< an .i!itr«'ni»'nt of nani«'<; is 
alphahoti' al i-xcfpt for thosf <\'\rn uvn a}v» -^riv^Mi a'- (ht*'f of th<' <hvisi(^n 
fhirin^ tht' p*'Mi)tl anH^r (*<in^hlrra* mtj ami who an* l.>.t**(l fiist 

' Phila'idtT P ('lavton ^'*(tf* )ht nf vt tl>i Cnfiim/'-'^w'i t at KtbtmiKnt t<> th* 
S\''\r*tinjof thr ftih no) hn fl > Fi^faf ><a^ Krith t! J^tti* :o. I'HI (Wa^hili^'- 
to'i. ir>tl). V and Smith. p .'U 

' Claxton. op. nf, p 'A 

Ehu' r h'llsu ' >fh Hnnr}>, \u,ju^'i ! ' , nif>, , I, }'):', (X.'W York, 

I9;^5); Tln'odojo F Joru-s. "Kliuri Kit, worth Htown," tn f unxn ii of /I 
raw //K../r'r;»/i?/ (N«nv York, n^L^H '/ wr/.K X\l, pp V}\ i:^".<s»i.l II 1^ FA'aTj^ 
and K A, Wiivfht^ "Th» rrnt<'d Sta}o> OtVnt «d Kducation" ( Wa.shin^rton. 
193y, typcwi itten ms.), p. 5-"). 
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Thr Dvvvlopmvni of an Acdvo Prof^ram 

During the years from 1911 to 1916 the pattern of divisional 
activities was determined. This six yettr span saw the development 
of nearly al! the important functions it was eventually to perform. 
This was ^)ossible because of the vij»orous support given by 
the Commis.^ioner of Education, the hard work of the professional 
staff, and thewmand for help and advice in many institutions of 
higher education across the Nation. 

^The sixth Commissioner of Education was Philander Priestley 
Claxton (18()2-~19r)7) . He was born in Bedford County, Tennessee, 
on September 1!8, 1862, and received his B.A. degree from the 
University of Tennessee in 1882. This period of formal education 
was followed by two years of teaching and school administrative 
work in North Carolina. 

In 1881 Claxton entered John Hopkins Graduate School His 
intention had been to study electrical engineering but he aban- 
doned this to study education under Dr. G. Stanley Hall. In 1885, 
and again in 1890. he went abroad to study foreign educational 
systems. From 188(1 to 1893 he served as a school superintendent 
in North Carolina and in the latter year was appointed professor 
of pedagogy at the newly established State Normal and Industrial 
College. (Jreensboro, North Carolina. In 1902 Claxton was made 
professor of education, and head of the Department of Education, 
it the University of Tennessee, Knoxville. Honorary degrees of 
Litt, D. and LL. I), were conferred on him by Bates College and 
Western lleserve Cnixersity in 190(i and 1912. Claxton was at 
Tennessee when President Taft appointed hmi Commissioner. He 
entered on duty July 8, 1911.** 

The new Commissioner was primarily interested in the promo- 
lion of elementary and secondary school education, particularly 
in rural communities, when he took oflico. But he did nt)t let this 
interest di\ert his attention from the need for expanded activity 
in many areas. Ho ])lann»Ml a reoi ganizalion for the improvement 
of all services of the Oflice, 

It was , . . during the jiflministration of Dr. P. P. Claxton 
(1911-21) that real pxpans'on took place, resulting in a perma- 
nent piofe^sional staff atta^^hed to the Washington office which 

' (\ L I.^'Uis, f^lnlntiiht Pnt^thii Chi.iton, ('n/svfr/^r tor Pnhlir Education 
(Kiuwilh-, Ti nn , I'U-H); Kvaiis aivl \Vnj::ht, op rtt,, pp. 58-6(1; Wright, 
r?/., pp, W ho\ Wl.o in Awt'^icn, XVI. f). 5'.>8; T B Ford, 'Tho 

KH'iratjoTial ('oi^trti>iJtinn^ nf tin- T' S ( 'oninD^^ionr-rs of Education, 1807- 
11>28'' C Washm^rUMi, l!»:i.i. t> p<'u ntt*'!i ms. ), pp 77-78, and '^Offico of 
Flducatton an<l th»' Commi^ ^lonn ^ of Kciur.itioii," Fil(> of matoria! in Kduca- 
tioh library, Df^poitnv nt f»f Hralth, Ivlucat ioii^ and Welfare Lilirary. 
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represented education in its varied fields. Dr. Claxton con- 
ceived of the Bureau of Education as a center of educational 
leadership, Nation-wide in extent, and enconr\^passing all of the 
varied aspects which make up a compreheivsive program of 
education.^* 

During the time Dr. Claxton was in office the number of pro- 
fessional staff members of the Division of Higher Education 
increased to three. This does not constitute a crowd but the growth 
was significant of Claxton's interest in higher educational studies 
and work.'*« One student who made a study of the administrative 
development of the Office of Education said of Claxton: "With the 
possible exception of Studebaker, no commissioner gince John 
Eaton has tried so hard to build up the Office of EduCatibn. Worn 
the beginning to the end of his ten-year term he worked to enljitee 
and expand the Bureau." ^" \ 

Claxton repeatedly made requests for additional specialists or 
nearly all kinds and requested higher salaries for his people."*" 
Appropriations for the operation of the Office rose from $122,200 
in 1910 to $307,629 in 1920/»» Although the First World War 
stimulated appropriations, Claxton's efforts were an important 
contribution to the struggle for funds. Larger appropriations 
made possible better salaries, more travel, a richer publications 
program, and a larger staff. 

In his first Report Claxton showed his awareness of the need 
for increased activity in higher education. 

Much remains to be done in higher education also. Of the four 
or five millions of young men and women of college age in the 
country, only about 200,000, or about 5 per cent, are doing 
college work in standard institutions. Less than 2 per cent do 
the full four years' work and take fi degiee. The best interests 
of the civic and industrial life of the country demand that a 

"•of. I^^wis, .>/>. cit., p 172; Kvans and Wn^?ht o;>. rtt,, p. fi3; and Judd, 
op rif., pp 47-48 Quotation from Judd, p. 47. 

Tablo 10, Chaptor VI, mfrn., .shows the number of profo.ssional employees 
in thf^ Division of HiffhtM Education for the period from fiscal year 191JI to 
fiscal year 1953. 

J. N. Rodeheavi r, Jr., "The Relation of the Federal Government to Civic 
E(huatjon" (Cambridge, Mas.s , l!>r»I, tyix'w ntten ms), p. 110. 

See, foi example. Philander P. Claxton, Statement of the Commie's toner 
of Eilueation to the Seer^tari^ of the Intirwr for the FisrrJ Year Ended June 
SO, 1912 (W^ashinfifton, 1912), pp. 17-18; and Philander P Claxton, Stateyneyit 
of the CooimiHSfojier of Kdueation to the Secretary of tlie Int(rior for the 
Finral Year Ended June io, inn (Wa«;hmj!rt'>n, 1913), p. lU. 

""Appropriation hpures supplied by Mr**. (Jenf^vieve Dane, Assistant Budget 
ManuRement OJficer, Office of Education, from mateiial m Hudget Manage- 
ment Office files, Ofiice of Education. Sec Table 8, Chapter VI, m/ra.. for 
other appropriation figures. 
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lar<»er \)vv ciMit of \\< t ili/t'n- slH)ul(i have the preparation for 
♦ ieaderslup aiui diiection of allams whicli ttit* colleK^.\s are sup- 
posed to ^ive,'" 

What. -p<-'C'irically, n^mauied to In* <lono? In 1911 lie pubished 
a!i article ui the i\>b)nul(> Srhool Ji^nnKil wluch li.sted tlie things 
the Otlice of Fducation was to <i() to furtlier educational progress. 
Anions them wimc the followinjr: serve as a clearing house of 
information on educatu^n; make careful studies of educational 
sy.stenis; orne e\i)eH advice and opinion on education at all levels; 
serve as a meeting ground foi all educational agencies; serve as a 
point of contact between the United States and other countries; 
and cooptM'ate w ith other edufatK^ial j>roui)s in working out better 
and higher ideals of education. The most immediate demand in 
higher education was to work out more effective correlation 
betw'een the units of the s\ stems of higher education in the several 
stat^-v/* " This was to be acc(mii)lished in a variety of ways; 
tiirou^di rt^ports. studies, surveys, statistical publications, meet- 
ings, and r{)nsiillati\e \"isiis. 

During tlie loimativi' \ear< the Division of Higher Education 
began the per^'ormance of those duties which, were to be the heart 
()f Its loutiiif operations throughout the ne\t four decades. Since 
these duties set the pattern for. or developed into, recurring 
operations a disuission of thein at this place will ])re\ent needless 
repetition. They ma\ l>e ela>sified in four categories much as 
Claxton airangiMl them in his 1912 Sfatmu nt.^- 

First weit* tlu' routiiu* statistical opeiatnnis. The Division of 
Higher Mducalion was deepiv in\o|\ed in (ollection of statistical 
mfoniiatioii. The compilati4Hi of re<uiring statistical information 
was the rt^sponsiluhty ot tlie Statistical Di\ ision but special 
statistical studies, and the utilization ot statistics for special re- 
l)nas and studies, was tiie tad< of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion it h(MpiMl ihr Statistual DiMsion gather data relating to 
(Oth'g(--. uiu\f') -iTiPs, theohiofical schools, piofessional schools, and 
nonn.il ^ hooIn These ilata were used for the annual reports and 
statements and after UUT they became chajUers m the niinrtial 
Sw'i'f of Kih't'iff'n,!. The\ weie aNo utih/ed by the Division of 
Hiulier Ivlucatinn in ])repanng sptrial studies. 

(lathenni: this mfoimation prestMited ])roblem.s to both divisions 
throughout the thirty \ear ])enod following 191(i These problems 

' IMiil.iiitlt I V * i.i\t<»it. I'tjx'if of l'i>rn»i<;^nnh ) ot K<}iti(lfi<ni /or tl*( 

y>i(t ,'/. ( W.i-hiniM'ip 1:M2) I. p X'/ 

' Phil.oiil* r <'la\inp. " rin" \\iT)<.ii.il ){\ii»Mii nf Kvlucat ion." 
' onl Jo'inn;!, X\IX. No 7. Mju'di l!Ol. !>}) IS 
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were largel\ the iv>ull ol' a lack of (jnopeiatioii by many college 
admimstratois in supplying data. This lack (^1' eoojiei ation existed 
on other educational levels as well Init to a lesser degree. It was 
not untd the latlei* pait of {\w VXWs that this resistance dis- 
appeared \n higher education, lon^ after it had iomplelely dis- 
appeared from the lanks of elementary and secondar\ educators,-'^ 

*■' Lester B. Ht*rlihy, "Ki>i Mr I l^r in < 'tnnrction with the Hi>i'>iical 

Record . " i hainhv t 'ttr?^ (hx'uinriit on .statistical <Ir\ • tiipnie'iit ^ r)<H"<'nUMT 
1951). Mr Heilih\ has |)M[iaJMl .i capsule histi)r\ of the pjohUm of statistical 
compilation and has also iaj)ture<l a story in his paper, pail of which is le- 
produced h«'ie 

Under Dr. WMliani .lohr. Cooprr. I* ( 'nnuiiis,sioner <>f Kducation 
from 1D2!) to th*- Uv^i step was taken to aihieve a practical working 

hvtiiis for iinpleineMt in^r tht- »'tf«)rts thus tai made it\ the Ottice in < on luiiction 
With other outMii*^ national oi ^iam/at ions, c such as the U. S Census 
F<uie:>u the Naii»)n.il KchnMtioM A .s x-iation, \]u National Association of 
Pulrhc S< hool Hiisin''s> ()t!i( ial<. an<l Coinniitti "s rnjnjx'srd of IVofcs>ional 
Personnel fioni Sl.it.- I )» pa 1 1 nu-iu s t)f I'Mucalmu. when ilus 1' S Comnus- 
sioiu'i of Kduiatinn piesailtd ui)«)n ('onmes> t<' ^rant funds. s])t'cihcally, for 
this promotional heM \\ <>rk 

".\s II result of ilu' ^r-aiitnm of tin sf funds ji* rsoniiel with »'\penence in 
educational tea<lnim and .idininist i .it i^n and sp. <iill\- (piahtied ui financial 
aciountin^r and educ.ition.t! siatispcs wn.' enipl<'\id ttilouvrh C.vil Service 
('oin'n Kx.innn.iti'iiis i.>y this !\pr of piomotional work, as well as to prepaie 
the data collected f«'i piiiilnathMi .is <lia|iteis in th*- Hm nnia! Stavey of 
EducatUMi. and fin spo( lal luiient data studies " [Th«sr poison^ \\»'!e pari 
of the .^tatistuai DiMsion. ri<>! nf ihi l>i\ision of HiKh* r l'Mu(ation|. 

"The wjitei w.is appom^d !i\ I'l ( oopei tn the |)»sitinn of Assistant Kd- 
ucationist ( ."Statist tcnn in I'ducatmn) ;ri M.i> of 1*,>.';1 The woi|. of prt)tnnt- 
in^r unifojnut\ in th» i» < .i!»iitij^. iep<^rtiiiu. and ac< ^unt niK'' of «du<'ational 
sLitisiHi had l>» en ini;ia*id scjpr \rnis tatiiM* Lind he •\as th<' ^u<'tesj>cr to 

l^UnVI'Mls JX'l sMni^,»l V lio \\ i,\ filUJ })(>s[* mII f<'l i^Mef pf! ic'-j^ 

"Th«" w liter was alh-, aNd .i^ fus t»'iijin! \ tn- >'tates of \»'\\ Ilnuland the 
North .\tl.inlu siitmn, M.iiu.md. l^'i.iw.ire. and th» I'-^tnet nt CoUunhia 
Tlie >tai t was made nn ^ !u ^ tu id w nrk *'m\\ :n ( l< oj . 10",2, and extended to 
.June. \*y,\') Tfir <|uesti.pnnaiM - wii.cli w*' Kid pr*pir»il f'O' tin ti^ In* srhooj< 

m l« p<<l ! IMK <i H.l -Mi (II!. e!^ wt . ili.i iTiO?) (OV. led 'he !«) M ".2 - < h' lol \ eji I 

rh«' d.it.i w« n f<o puKi,«uinti I [i ip>. I ^ ut til* !l>> fvtii^ <}! ) i * if nt Kdiit a 

'Tliu><hatr»d ';ih!lii^!< p^t.s \ t!i« w f » m .o h* ■! H'»-: 'U. M:is> , as 
the staitiiiir p(»ii,t f't-.m wholi to r.rh.i't n, tn\*rinL' thi- rnuliipinity of 
<ch<iols in and .iho\it th* 'Hu^ nj ( hImim ' As ti< !d \\"ik wa^^ a new 

ventur" fnt the wri»»'i« in d» -iled t,, t,.^t it nii: nn the uM^st and adnutte«lly 
ni'tst unpuitant mstittHiHi <d iiiLch' r 1« u lani; in th- United Statos, jf not 
the Uni\'«'i'^e. \ J/ , I{,it\aiil 1 niM i \ To this md, and m Lne with standard 
proc«slin«« appro\.d Iw the U < (n^ , . I'li'M .'it md, a p'>s» (Mrd ^-i^ned h\ 
th»' U. S Connnission.r L:i\mL' ni\ nan-* and the time 1 \'.ould visit th«' 
scho«d was addi''--ed ♦o the -(h.wt]\ pi*s,.hnt i 1h (ard of ieurs» also stated 
m ])i!ef th«' pnrpo^*' nf the d ' t>it \M^ri tl;e i^cpn-t that as a repre- 
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Second of tho rocurniiK" opiMations was the |)iei)aration and 
publication of special i)u!letins. circulars, and other materials. 
Claxton planned an annual bulletiii givinj? se^rej^ated statistics 
of State universities and other institutions of higher education 
partially supported hy the State. Work on this bulletin was bejsrun 

<rntati\f of thr U S OttuT, ! <houM Ih' arfonird the cfjoperation nc-cessary 
to fill rny iiusmou 

"I pn'M'nU'd Mi>s*«lf at thr Ailinirn^trativr OtVuvs of Harvard Univr^rsity 
arcordin^r to xhrdul*'. and tho A^M^tant to the Proswient, Mr Honoywcll to 
whom I «;nl>nuttrd crfd'Mit laN. told ni»' that I was expectc^d and that the 
Prrs-nloiit, l>i I awrrncr I.<n\<dK had iristuictt.d him to havo me wait until he 
(Dr !n\\rlll rnd«'d his m»Mtin^r with thi- \)vixn> of CnlleK^s. Ho wished to 
speak to nif p<'isoiiall\ rt'y:ardinK tho loqu^^stod Harvard roport. In fact, the 
instriH'troiis loft hy i)r I owcU f'>r Mr Hon»'VWi'l] pn'rhidod any other course 
than my n'mairirnj; on thr campus until the Doctor had spoken with me. My 
srhrduli' foi \isitin>: tho ltostr)n aira srhf)ol.s was a tight one since the 
scho(»!< w.'M' many, th»' nllottrd timo short, tho trrrain stiangr, and the 
tr.irispoi tat i'»n facdito'^ i')t too ^ootl 

**S»* 10 l.'j 20 mmutrs tukod awa> while I cooled 'my heels in Mr. 
H^^n♦■\\\oli^ 'trwr ! hrraiTi*' impatient and expre.ssr<l the same m cxplammK 
that i was r.n a iinn' si nrdul»', anti .icemtnlaMe tu th»' Trilf-uil Gov't for all 
tim*' consumed nii rny tri|>, etc ( fiuhl I return for the interview at the Presi- 
dent'x pleasUM ? Nol 1 was to wait, if >'>U plea^^e. 

"So another 20 niinut<-s ^lapsed when I r»)^e an<l stated I wouUl l>e back 
anil take m\ t hances tn mertm^ the I^resulent later in the da> . for I was 
schedule<l at anothtr school as of that moment There was pmeral consterna- 
tion amoiiK the I'rrsidrnt's iNMsnnnel, particularly Mr Honeywell, who in 
much <tn>^s appeaird to I.owrll's jH-rsonal secretary, an elderly peppering 
la«l\. to take him 'otT th« hook' t>\ fommunicatin^ to the Doctor my intention 
to 1*M\«' unloss sorn at om*' *l hf k'ood lady went into the faculty hall where 
Dr Lowell wa> ctnid'u tinvr Ins meetin^i with D. ans of Collope^;, and immedi- 
ately th»-ii>aftfr. thrsr divrnitarirs < ame filuiK '>ut of the hall Thereupon I 
wai« conducted into "1 he I*irs»-n(* 

"Dr. lowrli, a rather suprraiinuat^'d physical sprcimen (he was I believe, 
in his n^rhti»'s th» ii> immeilt.it* ly huMi< hed into a lengthy lecture on ihe 
UM-los.iHS. of th"^ Fedrtal Ilu i eau<-rac\ . th* » \tra\ avranee of ^mveinmenl, 
tlie irufVhH-nrv of its oprratioii. the etTronteJv of an 'ncy Iflc the US 
Otlue f»f KdiK.Uion iri ie(ju»'stinL\aii institution such as Hanard tf> prepare 
■I Kpoit for su}!im-sr.),i f,ir aju purposr whatever 

"D'ann^: ilu- .iiatn}-* ! st-vM at resp^-ctful attmtton. although for the 
;r»»'ater pait of th. ttnie of thU N-etnre. I h»-lie\e thr r)ld man was oblivious 
of rn\ p?(-.»'nM> ! repre^»"nt»d, if anythmi^ at ail. an object to which he could 
doMt his in<liji:nation, scoir). aod the irscntmt'nt he so keenly f»'lt and ex- 
pre-^r<l towaid fhf> i)o1m \ of an\ K«'d»'ial aRt-ncy in drmanjhnp and requesting 
his i'oop»M a' liU) 

"KinaUy aft»'} ..un»' thirtN n mutt s of this penpateti'- scoldmg -for he 
strutted (not to.) \ii:nrou^I>> b.K k .»nd fojth while deb\erinjir his hairangue 
st.jpp.'d 'if>rnpt}>, fuiod m»' and almost m a shout- thi>' it wa<r a feeble. 
path«'tM .'tT-ot. itrdri.'d that I hu k to VVashinK'toji and tdl the U. S Office 
i>{ F'!du<ation a<lnMni-t > .itor- and profes>ional personn* 1 to pack up their 
itTectn and ^" \^h*'i»"-»'r t})*»y originated for the country d:d not need 
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and it became an ari^ua! affair. Claxton also planned several other 
publications, amon^ them a pamphlet on **Federal laws, regula- 
tions, and rulings affecting the land-grant colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts/* and a circular classifying universities and 
colleges with reference to the bachelor's degiee. The former was 
greeted with approbation when it appeared; but the latter had a 
mixed reception as will be shown later.^* 

The publication program in higher education upon which the 
Office of Educiition embarked was more varied and more compre- 
hensive than that of the previous years. This reflects no discredit 
on the accomplishments of the staff prior to 1911 but it (foes 
clearly show that with full-time professional personnel available 
to prepare and edit studies of higher education a better program 
became possible. In the forty-four years from 1867 through 1910. 
218 publications appeared relating to higher education; during 
the forty-three years from 1911 through 1953 there were 576, 
This represonts an increase of more than IGO per cent. The 
changes which occurred in the publicatiofi program after the 
establK.^'ment of the Division of Higher Education wil! be noted 
in Chapter Not all were the work of members of the division 
but most of them owe something to the professional staff in the 
way of stimulation, editing, or general supervision. 

Third recurring activity was the supervision of finances and 
administration of land-grant colleges as they related to Federal 
funds, i, e. the acts of 18G2, 1890 and 1907 (and the later 
Bankhead-.Iones Act of 1935). During fiscal year 1912 forty insti- 
tutions were visited. Some of them were inspected for the first 
time. A few irregularities in the application of Federal grants 
were discovered and steps taken to correct them. This procedure 

nor desire what they w*^ro off on n^^ as a sorvjro to hiphf^r education Ho thon 
\ e,xtondod his hand, thankod mo for waitjnsr, and vory ^^ranously di.snusscd mo 
from his pfoacnro. His p< rsonal so< rotary suhsoquontly was most profuso in 
her thanks to mo for list on in patiently and courteously \\hilc her 'Boss* 
blasted the U. S. Government and its Afc^'nnes. I told her it wa«? an experience 
to treasured and rhoiishod; one JM ho proud to relate to whomever of my 
children and jfrandrhildren would ho willing to listen. 

**Tho al)Ovo mfidf^nt while an extreme exaniple of the resistance to the 
efforts of the Onire program in promoting the acceptance of a «^ystem of com- 
patible reporting amonj: institutions of hi^rher ed(|pation. was in a way quite 
typical of the attitude either latent, or openly expressed with which field men ^ 
such as ourselves . . . had t'» contend as the reaction fioni an older jyenera- 
tion of schoolmen such as I>r. I.owell " 

Claxton, ojt. nt., pp The Baheoek report. A ClfiMsifiratut}} of ffnivt r- 

$itie» and ColUgvn with Refcrvnrc to narh('L>r'^ l)i <jrn is discussed under 
the accreditation movement, infra, 
'•Stie also Table 11, Chapter VI, infra. 
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institution shuiihi Moiv <aliin^' itself a College'/' ''^ First 

Barnard, and latiM- Katon. lianis, and Hrowji wrote of the need 
for some ^ort of procedure to be developed. - 

Claxtou and Kahrock shared tlu.s interest \u the accreditation 
movement. In his chapter in the 1911 Ripojf, a chapter entitled 
"liigher Education in the rnitrl Stales," Babcock spoke out for 
standards of classilication." The followin^r year he wrote, '*Not- 
withstandin^^ innumerable efforts to jrive a definition of a college, 
the word still remains almost as luird to define as ^gentleman'/' ^* 
Claxton in the same publicatign observed that "We are beginning 
to look with suspicion on colleges which, with veiy small incomes, 
attempt to support larpe numbers of l)rofes^ional schools or de- 
partments; and professional sc1)(K)1s established and maintained 
for personal profit do not flourish as tlfey once did." There were 
r>()t professional schools reportinjr in fiscal year 1912 but many of 
this impressive number were operating on an inadequate founda- 
tion. "It is not so miporlant that we have a large number of 
professional school^ as it iN that tho.se we do have shall be ade- 
quately supported and do genuine work."''' 

It ;eems quite ruitural that. >o(m after taking ofTice, Babcock 
.should turn ly-^ attention to the problem of classification. One of 
, his first official functions was to attend. the meeting of the Asso- 
•ciation of American Vinversities in Charlottesville, Virginia, 
in November. 1910. At the suggestion of the deans of graduate 
schools attending, Habtock undertook a preliminary classification 
of colleges and universities according to the manner of acceptance 
of their bach^Oor'- degrees by jrraduate schools and the amount 
f>f work holders of the>e degrees would need to advance to the 
next higher degretv 

For the next ten months Bai>oock spent as much time as he 
could spaie from other duties stud\ing catalogues, registers, re- 
ports, an<r >tatistical -statements of nearly institutions. During 
pait of this period he traveled to graduate schools tx> study ad- 

"'Uo\,i K Hl.iu(h. o.l). /;/ Hich^i Kdnnition ( Washinj^ton, 

H«ni\ Rarnan!, FnH* H^P'^tf nf tin ('nwnn^^t^irit r nf Education 
H'th rtirnJn^s iUfd / .n^ fif s' \r ^ ofnfm riynffr Saw*' . . . 

(VVa^hmgton, mS). !>i> xvn-xuii, .?ohn Kalon, Jr. fhp^tt of the Comnm- 
}ti.^r,^r of Eflnnif,n)i H/or/, th, S^r.,h,nf of fh* iufinnv for- fhr Year 1H70, 
'nith .trM>m/mNV."r/ (Wa-hmjjton. ISTO). pp :.0*^,17. and Lloyd E. 

Hliiiirh (mI). o/). pp i'' 

•-M^hjlanHiT P. ('lnxt«>n. /iS/.-^f . . /''M, pi) ■'>() 

•*Philan<iiT V ClaMon, ANp-'^ "r" ( o vn,>, -^m-.m of Kdu^^iixm for the 
Yinr Efxdid Jufu /o. /''/J ashu)K't'»n. IDVi), 1. p 
'*lbid., I, p XV u 
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Syracuse I'nixersity, and I am told that the same was true 
of Boston University. New York University, the University of 
North Carolina and many other prominent universities, received 
no notite of this standardizing proposition and had no oppor- 
tunity to defend itself against ihis oyie-sided prQceduie. We 
knew nothing <i1>out what had been done until a secret circular 
that had been se1it confidentially to a few favored colleges was 
handed to us by a friend. 

No man had come here from the Department at Washington, 
no questions had been asked by letter or circular, no hint had 
been received that our work was not satisfactory. Our own 
State <}epai tment of education was ranking us in the first class. 
No university v.here our students had. gone for graduate work 
had ever intimated that tbeir preparation was not satisfactory. 
The scholars and teachers of our city had given us their con- 
fidence. Of students of our central high school going to 
college this year, 119 came to us. We had placed three times 
more teachers in thei public schools of New York State than 
any other univer^ir'of the State and they had passed rigid 
examinations. Our Law and Medicine schools had passed a 
larger per cent of graduates through State examinations than 
any other such schools in the State. 

In the face of these facts, without a question bein^ raised by 
any man from Washington, we learn that an obscure man by 
the name of Rabcock had .*^ent out a tentative, confidential 
circular, placinjr us with 160 other univeisities and colleges 
which he had a.ssumed to rank in the .second class, as he called 
it. 

By what authority? Not by law, for no such authority is given 
the Department at Washington. Not by justice, for we had been 
granted no hearing, Not by competency of the classifier for he is 
unknown to the educational world and is without experience 
or expert ability and knowledge, lie had been president for a 
short time of the little v^tate I'niversity. of Arizona, where he 
was catalogued a.^ filling at the same time the presidency and 
two profe.ssorships! ^ 

After I had made a vigomis protest to Commi.ssioner Clax- 
ton iigainst this rating on us. Dr. Babcock. the specialist in 
higher education came to look into our standards! He came 
after he rated us I He was liore three days. He came in an 
offensive manner evidently to make out a case. But after he 
had made ah examination of the college in which our students 
are preparing for graduate work, he d'xlared him.self satisfied. 
He asserted his regret at what had been done. He even comple- 
mented us in conipari.son with the best colleges . 

* * ♦ * ♦ ♦ . 

*The whole thing is a farce and no institution should be 
disturbed by it. Nothing could be more preposterous than the 
assumption of this man BalKock. Can anyone imagine anything 
more ridiculous than for one man to .set him.self up as the 
.;timdardizer of American colleges and universities and to make 
himself the arbitrary dictator of these institutions, over-riding 
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State departiTK'nts of tMhication and declaring that he **may 
change his views and decisions/' perhaps; that it is for him 
to say what is first and secr^nd and third and fourth. 

* * « * * * > « * 

Because of the hann that will be done to colleges that will 
have to defend themselves and that cannot afford to be held up 
in their communities as third and fourth rate, we protest that 
standardizing should not he done by faddists or by incompetent 
tools of **other men." Such a work if it could be done helpfully 
at all, which we doubt, should be per4^ormed by a committee 
of eminent and indisputably fair men of the larji^est educational' 
ability and experience, who would carry the confidence of the 
institutions standardized and of the public. 
James R. Day 

In part this indictment was unjust. Aside from calling the 
OiWvo of Fducation, then a Bureau, a ^'Department," Chancellor 
Day appeared to have misunderstood the purpo.se of the classi- 
. fication and he cast some unreasoned doubts on the motives and 
abilities of Dr. Bal)cock. But the anger he expressed was, in large 
measure, justified. Babcock hnd '*led with his chin'* by acting 
hastdy an<t alone. His action could do great harm to institutions 
placed in tlie lower classes. 

In the Bo.ston h'rt ninff Tr(nisrfipt of September 21, 1912, there 
appeared a long article l)y Mr. Harry T. Chuis. It was entitled 
*Mudginent Da> for Our Colleges: A Startling Government Classi- 
fication." ChuK contended that the document should be given wide 
distribution if of any value, or suppressed: 

.And now a word or two regarding the dissemination of all the 
information heretofore given. It would seem on the face of 
thi!igs that the classification of American colleges was important 
bnsiness. It certainly is important to ;i good many people. If 
fifty-nine colleges are maintaining highew standards than all 
others, the country ought to know about it: if 285 other colleges 
arc n(^t (piite *'up to snuff" that fact ought to be proclaimed. 
And vet the Government has printed only two hundred of the 
reports containing the results of Dr. Babcock's investigations. 
Indeed it is not even certain that all of the institutions investi- 
gated were favored with copies. A survey i)f this sort, if it is 
w(»rth anything at nil or even semi-authoritative, deserves the 
very widest public notic e. If it isn't sufficiently accurate or good 
enough to receive the Federal indorsement, it should be shelved 
entirely. Why two hundred copies should be settled upon as the 
size is surely a mystery. What good is it to Harvard or Yale 
to be quietly informed in a Government paper that they are 
standard colleges. They have always known it. The ones to be 
told of this fact are the Inymen, the persons who are not in 

*• Archives File 2U4-a. 
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intimate touch with cmIik atioiuil atr^iirs, but who are, neverthe- 
less, interested to know how their favorite colleRe stands in 
rehition to other institutions . . . Then wliy all this secrecy 
about the public's business? There may be a suitable explana- 
tion and if there is many of us would be more than pleased to 
hear 

Another dipping from i\x\ unidentified source, probably a Cin- 
cinnati paper, expressed the resentment of Dean Joseph Harry, 
Graduate School of the University of Cincinnati, over the ''Class 
11" rating of his school.'*^ 

President J. M. C. Hardy, Mississippi Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, acted as spokesman for his own and nine other 
agricultural and mechanical institutions in a letter to Claxton: 

We are thoroughly in sympathy with the great work of the 
IJ. S. Departnietit of Education, but we enter our earnest pro- 
test against publications of the kind under discussion as being 
M)nly harmful and undesirable, aild earnestly vequest that our 
institutions be omitted from any similar publications in the 
future.^^ 

These are only a sampling of the protests. On the other hand, 
there were several letters received from graduate institutions 
praising the document fot its pioneering spirit and usefulness. 
Among those commenting favorably were Dean Ilaskins of Har- 
vard University, Dean Angell of the University of Chicago, Asso- 
ciate Dean William Carpenter of Colwmbia University, Dean 
David Kinley (^f the University of Illinois, and Dean Thomas 
Ilolgate of Northwostein University. Most of them agreed that 
this was one of the lYiore valuable publications ever prepared by 
the, (Jtlice of Education and hoped the work would continue,^'* 

But the voices of protest were too strong. Even an apolfigetic 
paper prepared bv Claxton in 1912, An H/prnnatoty Staff merit, 
failed to stop protests from tHe injured deiuis and other educa- 
tors.'^^ The inunediate problem the Commissioner faced was 
whether to make luoad distribution of the doc\mient or to with- 
h()ld it from further distribution, if the latter i^urse were fol- 

*'lbid. \ 

"^Ihlil, I.tr, J r. Har.ly In (^laxton, Inrfnihor IIJ, 1011. S«v also Ltrs. from 
Prf'Sidi'nt CharN'^ DahtH y, Uun^'r^Jty of rincitinatu to ClaxlonT January 30, 
' 1912. Fohiuriry <». 1012, and Spv*^niijer 12, 1012. 

//)!r/., Ltr>'. Hawkins to Claxton, Novrmhor 1, 1011; A\^\kA\ to Claxton, 
January 8, 1012; ('arpcntrr to Claxton, (Vtobor 2, lOU; KinU^y to Claxton, 
Spptwnh'T 2"», 1011; and HolgatP to Claxton. October 10, 1911. 
•*This (locumont Is roproduccd in full in App«M)dix 11^ infra. 
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lowed it would mean the temporary, and possibly permanent, end 
of this classification type of activity in the Office. 

No decision was ma^de until the problem had reached the highest 
desk in the government, that of President Taft. On February 19, 
1913, th^ publication and distribution of the list was stopped by 
Executive Drder/^ Perhaps because of the fact that this was 
Taft's last month in offic.e. Secretary of the Interior Warren 
Fisher left the door ajar: "It is his [Taft's] opinion that this / 
matter should be permitted to go over to the next administration, 
when it can be discussed with the new President, who is especially 
qualified to determine a matter of this sort." ^ 

The incoming President, Woodrow Wilson, had been a college 
^president and professor for many years, far more in poipt of fact 
tnan he had been in politics. But he was no more amenable to 
ijermitting the report to go out than Taft had been.«^ 

endpd ^he attempt of the Office of Education to classify 
institu|lons of higher education^ It became Office policy to avoid 
such activity from that time on.*** 

Tl](ei|e is no record of Babcock's feelings. No account of his 
opini^d seems to exist for he apparently make no written justi- 
fication or defense against the attacks made on him. It is reason- 
able to assume that he resented remarks such as those Written 
by CH^ntellor Day. It is also fairly safe to assume that the furor 
helped stimulate his early resignation from the position as head 
of the division and specialist in May 1913. 

Although the Office of. Education made no further attempts to 

• classify institutions in the manner used by Babcock, this ground- 

* breaking report had a considerable influence. In 1914-15 the 
Office of Education organized a committee of the principal asso- 
ciations dealing with higher education to discuss the advisability 

. of preparing a classification. If found desirable, methods of pro- 
cedure would be discussed. Included on the committee were repre- 
sentatives of the Association of American Universities, the 
National Association of State Universities, the American Medical 
Association, the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion, The Association of Americiin Colleges, and the Office of 
Education. 



•Zook, op. c\t., p, 199; and Rlauch, op. ftf., pp. 17-18. 
•Archives File 204-a, Ltr., Secretai-y Fisher to Claxton, February 19, 
1913. 

•'Kelly ct nl., op. rit., pp. 16-18; Georpre F. Zook and M. E. Hagfgerty. 
Principlf.^ of Accrediting Higher Inatitntwrni (Chicago, 1936), p. 19. 

* J. Harold Goldthorpe, "Office of Education Relationships to Educational 
Accreditation," Higher Edueation, XI, No. 4, December 1D54, pp. 51-54. 
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On May -l, HMT), the (^)nimitte(^ reported that it was not 
desii/ble to classify colleges although the status of institutions 
might he indicated l)y statistical comi^ansons of resources, equip- 
ment, and otlier items. Then universities could make their own 
evaluation. The committee or^^anized it.self into a permanent 
committee on highe!' education statistics to cooperate with the 
Office of Education in studying standards. Bal)cock*s successor, 
Dr, Samuel Paul (\i|)en, acting as the committee's secretary pre- 
pared a report using material collected by it. This report, Re- 
sourrrs aiid Standards of Collrf/fs of Afts and ScUnccfi, listed ten 
categories of collegiate standards and set up thirteen "suggested 
requirements for a successful college of arts ari'd sciences.** The 
First World War ended further study by the Office and the inde- 
pendent comjnittee and the Office did not return to it after 
hostilities had ceased.'''* 

In \{n?>, after leaving Washington, Eabcock .served as chairman 
of a committee ap])ointed by the Association of American Uni- 
versities to grade institutions whose graduates apply for admis- 
sion to graduate schools. He, and his two co-committeemen, 
prepared such a classification Rising his 1911 report as the basis.''** 
Rabcock's work also influenced the classification system adopted 
bythe Ame>*' m Association of I'niversity Women. Even though 
it injured feelings and forced the Office of Education away from 
the classification field, the suppressed report was an important, 
perhaps essential step in overcoming a perplexing problem. It 
was a contribution to the accreditation movement.''- 

A problem Viearly as serious as classification and accreditation 
was that of "degree rnilW." Decree mills are institutions working 
under legally granted charters authorizing them to award degrees 
of various sorts for ^'academic achievement** which in no way 
ai)pro\imates the reciuirements of regular academic institutions. 
Several of these unscrupulous institutions were flourishing at the 
time the Division was established. They were nurtured by lax 

S»'»- Sanuirl P. <'ap<'n, Rt^'outt*^ uml Stawlnrch of (\>Ur<jfs of Arts awrf 
Sni7((f< < \\ aslunrl^Hi. Il>i8), o--]). \)\> 7 S, I.'i-IT. Kelly <t ///., op, cit., pp. 18- 
VJ; Hlauch, op, r)t,, pp. 18-11); and ,'<rfiool Lift, II, No. 6, March 16, 1919, 
pp ;i-4. 

'Tap^'n writmp m PhilaiuU-i V Claxton, Rt'imrt of the CommiS'^}oyicr of 
Ednnitom io) thv Ymi Kudal Jhik ,io, 1<)1,: (Washington, 1915), I, pp. 
i:»M.V2. 

Lf'AV JS, P 

••' FhmI J Kelly, writmi,^ in Joiotml of Vro( t uUyi<f>^ und /l(/^//v.s\s't's of thv 
Fortu-Httit A)>f(ti(d ^o^•^^M^M' Ifthl at the Vuivyi^ilif of Mi^^oun, October 
Ui-ii and Sovi'inhit 1, 19 1*) (Chira^jo, MK^D), p 9.'). See also Blauch, op, cit„ 
pp 18-19; and Zook; "The Btnoau nf K(Uiration;* pp. 109-200. 
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incorporation laws in several States and^he District of Columbia. 
Their tills were filled by a large number of men and women who 
wanted to buy college degrees for prestige and career advance- 
ment. Nearly all of the "work" of the students was by corre- 
spondence. 

Babcock was bombarded w ith letters requesting information on 
several institiftions. Some of them were legitimate residence or 
correspondence schools, while others were degree mills. He had 
to sift the good from the bad. This was no easy matter in a day 
when there was tio accreditation system. Then, upon making a 
determination, he had to prepare a reply which would make his 
position clear without opening the Office of Education to inde- 
fensible attack. 

One of the most active and prolonged examples of the degree 
mills operated in the District of Coumbia almost directly under 
the noses of the Office of Education staff which was forced to 
sit and watch with pained frustration. Tfeis institution was *To- 
tomac University." It had been incorporated on August 1, 1904, 
for the purpose of granting **all such degreefs as are customary 
in other colleges and universities, and to give diplomas or certifi- 
cates of the same ... in the following branches or departments 
of knowledge: Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, Sciences, Literature, 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Pedagogy, Commerce, Theology, and 
Law." 

The certificate was signed by five '^trustees" and attested by a 
Notaiy Public. Potomac University was then in business ready 
to grant degrees of virtually any sort to anyone who had sufficient 
funds to finance his ''education." ^* This organization was to 
operate until 1930 and was not formally dissolv,ed until April 11, 
1958.^* During the 26 active years it awarded an unknown number 
of degrees, probably, numbering in the thousands. Among the 
degrees it is known to have granted were Bachelor of Arts, Bache- 
lor of Science, Baclielor of Philosophy, Bachelor of Laws, Bachelor 
of Divinity, Master of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Let- 
ters, Doctor of Law, and Doctor of Sacred ThepJogyJ* 

^ "Bogus In.stitutions," Acc. No. 57-A~681, RG 12, Federal Records Center, 
Alexandria, Virjfinia, "Certificate of Inspection.** 

Information supplied by Boise L. Bristor, Statistician, D. C. Public 
Schools, and James Sherier, Lawyer, Washington, D. C. U. S. District Court 
Order No, 3265-57, filed April 11, 1958. Operation of the institution stopped 
in 1930 as a result of 45 Stat 1504, Ch. 523, March 2, 1929, which amended 
subchapter 1 of Chapter 18 of the Code of Laws for the District of Columbia 
relating to degree-conferring institutions. 

"'•Bojnis Institutions/' Ltr., President E. W. Porter, Potomac University, 
to Rev. Kayho(», Nashville, Tennessee, August 4, 1910. See also Claxton, 
Report of the Commissioner . . . 1911 ^ I, pp. 50-54. 
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The Division of IIIkIum- Education was powerless to suppress 
Potomac University or any otlier dejrree mill. All it could do was 
warn those requesting information that degrees from the institu- 
tion would not be recognized by standard established colleges and 
universities. 

Replies to requests for information varied Ikit two samples 
extracted from Office corresi)ondence show the general type of 
reply issued in the 1910's and 1920's: 

Your statement regarding recognition of degrees granted by 
these mstitutions, especially Potomac University, led me to 
re-read a letter received from Reverend F, J. Barwell-Walker 
under date of July 12tli, which contained some four or five 
questions from letters from State universities and others, not 
one of which offered any positive assurance of recognition of 
the degrees in question. Since Columbia is one of those which 
you have been told recognizes the Potomac degrees, I am glad 
to be, able' to quote to you from an official letter from the acting 
dean of the faculties of Political Science* Philosophy, and Pure 
Science of Columbia University, under date of July 30, 1911: 

'The piTsent list of 'approved institutions' upon the basis of 
which we Jiccept graduates of acceptable colleges and universi- 
ties as candidates for our higher degrees does not contain the 
name of Potomac University, nor do I find upon investigation 
that Coumbia ever has recognized the degrees of this institu- 
tion." 

The Bureau of Education has not yet been able to obtain 
any positive information indicatinjr that any standard univer- 
sity lias given recognition to the degrees of either Potomac or 
Oriental University."^' 

* 1^ i(c )^ * 41 

I iquote from the last official coninuinicaticni sent from this 
Office regarding Potomac University: 'Totoniac ITniversity » , . 
is legally chartered under the liberal incorporation laws of the 
District of Columbia and authorized to grant degrees. Its 
principal course is in law, though other degree courses are 
offered. Most of its work is done by the correspondence method. 
It is doubtful whether its degrees would be recognized 'by any 
of the standard institutions of the country." 

Ill addition I might say that the sole requirement for becom- 
ing a college or university in the District of Columbia is that 
any five persons sign a document stating it to be their intention 
so to incorporate. In 1912 the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching reported on the Potomac University 
as follows: 'The Potomac University, which is established in a 
dwelling-house in Washington, certified in 1908 that its assets, 
including bills receivable, amounted to $150. It also had a 

Ibid,, Ltr., Babcook to Thomaf* Walker, Ontonagon, Michigan, September 
23, 1311. 
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library of 5,000 books, oflk'e furniture — desks, chairs, and type- 
writers." " 

Since positive action could not be taken against degree mills, 
they continued to thrive. Especially throughout the 1910's and 
1920*s the Office of Education was plagued by their activities. In 
addition to Potomac University there were an unknown number 
of others, perhaps as many as a hundred operating in the first 
half of the 20th Century at various times. Among some of those 
with whom the Office of Education encountered difficulties were 
Teacher's Professional College. Washington, D.C.; The Inter- 
national University of Illinois (which specialized in granting 
degrees in Asian countries) ; Oriental University, Washington, 
D.C.; The Odessa University, Odessa, Washington; Oskaloosa 
College, Oskaloosa, Iowa ; Research Univereity, Washington, D:C. ; 
Lincoln-Jefferson Universi^v, Chicago, Illinois; and Peoples Na- 
tional University, Atlanta, Georgia." 

The 1930's and 1940's witnessed a decline in the number of 
requests for information about degree mills. This was possibly due 
to the diverting of attention to other matters by the depression 
and the Second World War. Another factor was a more stringent 
regulation for the licensing of degree-grantiug institutions in 
the District of Columbia. This was accomplished in 192& largely 
through the activity of the District of Columbia Board of Educa- 
tion with the cooperation of the Office of Education.'* 

Babcock found other things to do which occupied what little 
time he had left from his daily routine. In 1912 the Educational 
Directory first appealed as a separate document. About one-third 
was devoted to higher educational information compiled and 
checked by the Division of Higher Education.*''^ Originally one 
volume in size the Educational Ditrctonj later became a three-part 

"/6j</, Ltr, Capen to Elliot Mayhf^w, Chilmark, Massachusetts, September 
3, U)14 

^ Ihid., This flip contains informtitit>n a larp^e nuinUT of institutions. In 
addition see Claxton, K^port to titc Cotni^uHmonrr , , . 191 U pp. 50-54; and 
Robert H. Reid, Amvucan Degree Milh ( Washinjfton, 1959). The activitiea 
of some of these institutions were audacious if not impertinent. In the 
Complete Reenter of Oriental University. January 1920^ Dr. Willis m T. 
Harris, ex-Commissioner of Education, was listed as a "patron." Dr. Harris 
had died in 1909. In a later Fullcttv, dated November 1921, the President of 
the University, Helmuth P. Holler, (Ph.D., S.T.D., D. Ps. T ), stated that he 
had not been appointed Commissioner of Education in 1021 by President 
Harding because he had voteA for EuRene Debs? 

'•William J. Cooper, Annual Report of the Cornmisftioner of Education for 
ih€ Year Ended June 30, 1929 ( Wa.ihington, 1929), p. 30. 

•"Henry G. Badger, •'Hiprher Education Directory for 1947-48/* Higher 
Education, IV. No. 9, January 1, 1948, pp. 105-106. 
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and llien four-piiit annual i)ul)lu'ation. Bahcock also prepared 
the fn\sl list of a(civ(lil(Ml lii^'li sclio*)ls wliicli wa.s publuslied a 
bulletin in 19i:>. This list was revKsed reprulmiy and republished 
from time to time/' In additu»n, tiiere were letters to answer, 
special studies to prepare or edit, and several routine functions 
to perform.*'- 

The specialist in hi^jlier education and his land>grant specialist 
assistant had more thinji:'* to do than time to do them. Claxton held 
to the belief that a larger staff was needed. In 1911 he recom- 
mended t}n» addition to the di\ i^ion of a specialist in normal school 
education, a specialist in a^'ricultural education to work with 
Nejcro land-jrrant collej^es in the South, and an additional special- 
ist in apruultural education to supervise expenditure of land- 
jrrant funds. He further recommended an increase in salary for 
the chief of the di\ ision and three clerks to help with ^office 
routine."' 

In lOi:^ riaxton noted the work of the Otiice had increased 
more th.oi three-fold over a three year period. Meanwhile the 
appropriation had increased only 20 per cent. More money was 
needed in order to pio\ide additional services, includinj)^ help in ^ 
hijrhcj' echication Othei recommendations were made for an 
increased staff but" it was not until 1927 that the Division of 
Higher Kducation could bonst of four professional employees, 

Karly in 191:^ r*ai)C(»ck was olFered the deanship of the College 
of Literatuie, Art^. and Science of the Vniversity of Illinois. Hi?; 
resitrnation from the Oflice of Kducation was accepted effective 
May 2. 191*^"* He did not completely sever hi.s C(jnnection with 
tlie Oflice of Kducation at tlial lime. Tlie next day he was ap- 
pointed a "Spcd.il ('ollalH)ralor" at ?1 00 per annum and con- 
tinued to sc!ve, \Mtliont a pay incieas(\ until the end of fiscal 
year 1921/'^ 

Krom Ma\. VM:\. untiT Kcl>niaiy. 1911. the Ollue was without 

"KrndlK (' !^il'(o<K. \i t f f il f< i! t 'n)*l'i> If Srhnnls m f}.i Cnitrd stilt* *t 
( \VashlI\^rt^1n. I'T'O. Iir. (Mavton to S*'<'rrtar\ «»f tlir Int^Tmr F' K Iauw, 

^>^'^./ > ( W.ishinK't'>n. !lM'>^.p 

^Sor ('\A\\iiu, Sfnf» »>> tit , rn pp i7-2'> 

C\:\xUm, '<tti*' tfti )if ,1911. \} 11 if V V i'\.i\ttm, Stnti )t>* }{( , , 1912, 
p. IT 

"* Cluxtoi., s*^.^ >?. . pp IK lt» 

*R.ilw(>rk^ P*i^of)nrl VnU\v\, St la-ui^ U»'c..r(is (\ntrr. St Lmii,<. Mis- 
<.ourt \At^ Ral»MM-k \n :<i'v\ti,\\\ of \hv Int< nor V K I ant\ Apni 21, liM3, 
!.an«' to Ralx «», k. April 2':. TM"'. 

"* For a(iJitH>!>al i!if<.'rniai u»m on H.il'totk Ap])er)<iix I, nitm. 
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a permanent specialist qv division hctad. Dr. George E. Mactean, 
former President of the State University of Io\va» was srivfen a* 
temporary appointment as a specialist to make a study of higher 
education in England, Scotland, and Ireland. He was abroad 
working on this study from 1913 to 1916. Also in 1913, iDr. 
Charles Judd of the School of Education. University of Chicago, 
waa given a temporary appointment. lie made a study of the 
preparation of secondary school teachers in Germany, France, and- 
England. The following year another temporary appointment was 
given to Dr. Otis Caldwell, also of the University of Chicago, to 
make an inspection of the teaching of science in several Southern 
States." 

The search for a permanent successor to Babcock went on 
through the summer and fall of 1913. It. was Hot until January 
of the next year that Dr. Samuel Paul Capen, Professor of German 
and foreign languages in Clark University, was appointed. Inter- 
estingly enougii, Capen's name fiist appeared in October, 1910, 
when Bmwn was seeking his first specialist in higher education. 
President Sanford, himself a leading candidate^ proposed Capep 
as'**the man . .'. most likely Iq do that sprt of work with interest 
aod succes.4.** Seyeral" others recommended Capen highly to Clax- 
ton. Professor Capen was possibly his own most enthusiastic Ipro- 
moter, actively campaigmn^t for the position. His campaign was 
successful and he began service as chief of the Division of Higher 
Educatipn op February 1, 1914.*** 

The most important development under. Capen. and one of ;the 
most significant activities of the Division of Higher Education 
prior to the Second World War, was the college survey movement. 
Surveys of ^educational institutions began prior to 1914. Capen 
cannot take credit as the originator although a^later chief credited 

''Philander P. Claxton, Report tpf thf (Commissioner of Education for the 
Yeur Ended JuYif' 191.i ( WashTnjfton, 1914), I. p. xxi; Philander P. CUx- 
ton, R\port of the Commm^ioner of Education for the Year Ended June SO, 
19n (Washmfftom, lOir*), I, pp. xv-xvi; Claxton. Statement . . . 191S, 5; 
and Philander P. Claxton, Statement of the Com,mt8sioner of Education to the 
Seirretary of the Inferior for the Fii^eal Year Ended June 30^ 19U (Washing- 
ton^ 1914), pp. 3-4. See Appendix I, tnfra, 

■* Capon's Personnel Folder. S^ Louis R**cords Center, St. Ivouis. Missouri, 
contains the following documents of special interest relative to his appoint- 
ment: Ltrs-, Sanford to Brown, October 7, 1910, and October 17-19. 1910; 
Sanford to Claxton, May 23, 1913; Representative Samuel E. Winslow, 
House of Representatives, to Claxton. September 4, 1913; and Capen to 
Claxton, Augiist 29^ 1913, and September 10, 1913; Telegrams Claxton to 
Capen, January 5, 1914; and Capen to Claxton, January 5, 1914, January 10, 
1914. and January 24, 1914; Oath of Office, February 1, 1914. 
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tioiuil iiHtiiuUoi^- * In r.Ml r.oaiii of iMiuation of Riilti- 
more. Maiyi.m.i. nuui*' .\ rv^\iu*^x for a Mjr\r\ of its schools ■ 
^v-^t^'m ' This !,nftifi5»Mi \hv sur\*v nuAt-ment. Then^ had been a 
f«-\» -urxtn. ni pa^^ \f!r- hut tht s^u^^rt' uu\ v. jdrly '>caUered in 
time and spact- to (oustitut** "njost^nu iit 

The lialnniojf -nn^*') dui no* dMu uf>on ili^* ix's{)uu'e> (^f the 
r>iviv{ouof Il!i'h» r laiuiation {\\v wrw year it entered the field 
with xru^to *\ u\ thr tii-i yeai -ur%evN and leports [werej 
mad«' apo.'i -{\U'v" unist'i -stH'^ and nivv pnvati'ly supported 
in^UUiljou^, i:»'iM>rts ut H' a!M» madt' upo?i ^tandardi/,atM)n of the 
in-^t'UHion- ni Uiy\,*'i U\.\v\u^ m Orepui and of iTve institutions 
m Virx'Jnia " - 

In 1*MJ uw v(huA\\nuu\ u.i- a n-!<iM\ely new device in 

thr iH'hi <)\ i'ihuwMou A St.stf Una! sc^iool NVstenn or an edu- 
tatn^nal nv^tsMition, uoidd leqiur-t 'in out-ide >rroup to study its 
op« i allien ar^d p. :ki' !ec'»mnu'ndation- foi nnproViMhent. The Oflice 
-f Kdij. »xUon ua- i?} a iituiiue pn.sition to -^eive jvjnoe it was a 
NaMonal oi jr,.ii!/a*?on and p<j^M*-M-d .»n unusually nide knowledjre 

.ondiMoa> n^!ouj:isou! hi* I la^^ Siatf and ahroad. It could 
a!M>a«t with'Hit hia- Fjnaih. m i \ u:*'- weie free; a considera- 
t!0!i of no s!!) \\\ unpoMam*' 

rhixton wa^ deht'ht^d ^o lakr an actni' j^aM m surveys. They 
th*- olVi<.- .'la uitpai.<lli'>d oppoitun.itv to rai-i educational 
-findan!'^ and h»*lp in ^hapH}^.r of ]>oiicy/ 

rntifT TiaiaHfik surv*>\-« ueu' UMiallv niad<- m conuUH'tion with 
o??u'i or^'ani/anoH> V\a^v \\*^n-u\ot M^niplete nor thorough as 
thfV ^-'M' !at'-i to iuM.>ni*> When ( 'ajjrtt canif into oflice he as- 
sumed .5 j»o-iM'»n of ;nip<»^**i^' -ur<'ey of hijrher educational 
:i>tivitir> \\hu\x hi> pi. -iMT-^oi hnai)!e to (h» i ecause of the 
pi»'>N i.f o:h^i dutH'- a»'d lafk 'tf futu!*^ Fte'iuentb. (^ipen pre- 

- ^ , f {. ^» t»{ . •r5M 'U**n% i I. ^•'4' l,tr. E'iw.iir*i C 
. WXMII S- : J.i^ . i: * '^'^ F«>r-k o/» rif. 

, /C..,. • V I ... i , Ewi^d Jmu- 
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pared the eiitiie su!\(\ icpnrt himself. Ahly supported by Clax- 
tou, Capen became a nKoj^nized leader in the survey movement/* 

The first complete ^ui voy f)rKanized and conducted by the Office 
of Education iu the field of hijrher education was 'made at the 
Univei-sity of Oregon. The report v as published by the State in 
1915, It was followed m the same year l)y a sui^ey of institutions 
of Iowa although that report was M|pul)li shed until 1916,^^ 

Throughout his six year.*, in office Capen worked incessantly to 
perfect survey operations. He had ample opportunity to develop 
^his techniques for the Iowa survey was followed by surveys of 
institutions in \Vashin<rton, Xoith Dakota, and other States, By 
191(), accordin«: to Capen, the survev had ^'undoubtedly occupied * 
the forefront of attention in the field of higher education during 
the academic year just completed." 

Capen*s contributions to the survey movement were threefold : 

First, he developed the principle of **major'* and "service" lines 
in his effort to eliminate duplication in institutions within the 
same State. In a university *'niajor" lines would be such subjects 
as hterature, history, philosophy, medicine, and others traditionally 
associated with higher education. These would be "service" lines 
at an agricultural and mechanical institution where the "major'* 
Hues would be sjjcli subjects a.s agriculture, home economics, and 
others of a technical nature. Thvse of course, would be "service** 
lines at standard universities."" 

Second, Capen forced attention on the over-all State program 
of higher education. His surveys, and those of others who followed, 
I'cduced duplication of curriculums. le.sseiled administrative ineffici- 
ency, and 111 K^»neral improvofi the State system of hijfher educa- 
tion. 

Third, he insisted that prophetic vision was the major gift of 
any surveyor. The survey was not to be short-ranged but was to 
make sug^restions for the inevitable expansion that was to occur 
in higher educatw)n Sui\eys should Qstiiblish guidelines for new 
ideas and concepts. 

In 1916 the Hrsi sur\ey of an area larger than a single State 
was completed. This was a >ur\ey of Xegro scliools and institu- 
tions prepared with the as.-i^tance of the Phelps-Stokes fund. It 



** Walt**r (\ S}iri,u-! ut \)tutH'iiJi Hnflitr Edurattnji (New York, 

19'^), pp 33-35, ClaMon. /e» ' . I. pp xvx x\xv:r.; and Claxton, 

Rt^port . . , i.v/',. I. pp x\u xviii 

* F>lls, op r^t , pp 3 1 :iri 

-Claxton, /<■ ;n*;r !'> h I. pp XMl. \X, llM-il^O 

Cafi*»n, op. p 
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utilized the scrvic<»s of a lai^ro ^Moiip of educator.s headed by Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jone<. Cap^^n and othei' Oifice of Educaticn officials 
assisted in the sui've.V whidi was published as a two-volume 
Bulletin (.1910, No. r>7. No. ?>8);'-' 

Professor Waltei- Eells of Stanford University found that up 
to 1930 theie had been 230 surveys of hi^dier education published 
by various aRenoie.s. The most active surveying agency had been 
the Office of Education with 35 completed by it, or under its 
direction, from 1910 to 1936. The list of surveys is here arranged 
chronologically according to the number series of the Bulletin if 
a government publication oi* accoi ding to year of publication if by 
another agencyJ*^^ 

Unirfisifif of Orrffon (lOlT), published by the State of Oregon 
from a report prepared by the Office of Education). 

rrohlon,^ birolvid in Stondardizinfj State Normal Schools 

(I9ir>). 

\efpo EdumtUiv (1910). 
Eduratfomfl Sid rt )/ of Wi/ouiittff (1910). 
Stdtf Hiithi) fJdi(rafio}ffil Institutions of loirn (1916). 
Snn f ji of Kdnrotianoi Institutions of thr State of Washington 
,1910). 

State Highi r Ednrotional In^ " tions of North Dakota (1916), 

Edurationol Conditions in A-.^ona (1917). 

poit of a Snf rey of thf Vnin rsity of Nevada (1917). 

A Snrn If of Edaention in thr Prorincr of Sa.sk(ftchairan, Can- 
adxi (1918, published by the Province of Saskatchawan). 

Th( Edncational Systnn of South Dakota (1918). 

An Edncatinnal Study of Alabama (1919). 

A Snn-nf ot Education in Hawaii (1920). 

Educational Surrff/ of the Unirrrsity of^Arkansas (1921). 

Report on the Hifjhn- Educational Institutions of Arkansas 
(1922). 

Repoit of a Su) rt y of th( State 1 nstihdions of Higher Learning 
in Kansas (1923). \ 

Report of th( dnnmission for a)f Investigation Relative to Op- 
poitundtts and Methods for Technical and Highet Education in 
thi Connnonuntlth (1923. published by the State of Massa- 
chusetts), 

PuMish^'fl as..V^7M) h'dnratmv n Stufhf of the Prtvutr dhd Hiqhvr Schooh 
for Cohtml Pi'oj>l, ni thr ^)»^^^/ Stnf<^ ( Washnipton, l!)l7, lOlfi Bulletin 

EoWs, op. r^ff., jip 29^. fT K* \U !i>ts huX incliuiod in this fijrure i.s the 
survoy of l)i«;tiict of Columl)ui S( hool> propanMl by Rjirnanl in 18G8-70 and 
published in 1871, 
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Report on a Survaj of the Vfun rsity of Arizona (1923), 

Report on a Sui vcij of the North Carolina Statf ColU(ji^ of Agri- 
cuture and Knginccrinff (1923). 

Hampton Nofnwl and Ag> iadtural Institute (1923). 

The Ptiblic School System of Arkansa.s (192S). 

Public Education in OkUihoma (1922, 1923). 

Land-grant Education, 1910'-20 (1924, 1925). 

Survey of Higher Education in Cleveland (1925). 

A Survey of Higher Education in Tennessee (1926, published 
by Tennessee College Association). 

Survey of Education in Utah (1926). 

Survey of Rutgers University (1927, published by Rutgers Uni- 
versity) . 

Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities (1928) . 

Survey of Land-grant Colleges and Uniirrsities (1930). 

Survey of State-supported Institutions of Higher Learning in 
Arkansas (1931). 

Survey of Public Higher Education in Oregon (1931), 

A Study of the Educational Value of Military Instruction in 
Universities and Colleges (1932), 

National Survey of Secondary Education (Bulletin, 1932). 

National Survey of School Finance (1932-33, published by the 
American Council on Education). 

National Survey of the Education of Teachers (Bulletin, 1933) . 

In addition to the published surveys there were a large number 
which never appeared in print. By the time Claxton left office in 
^1921 it is estimated that more than 120 surveys involving all 
levels of education had been completed. The movement continued 
through the 1920\s and into the mid-1 930's.''^' The higher educa- 
tional survey movement which Capen did so much to promote and 
develop, ana in which his staff assi.^ted, was successful in helping 
institutions to plan more effective programs and to operate more 
ef!kienlly.^**^' 

In order to implement his small staff Claxton started the "dollar- 
4^-year man" system in the Office of Education around 1913. The 
object was to get virtually unlimited expert help within a very 
limited budj^et. The pa>Tnent of one dollar a year gave the payee 
an official relationship to the Office, entitled him to franking 
privileges, and made it possible tor him to be reimbursed for 
certain expenses. 

"^Fijfures on tho numbor of sin-Vfys ;iro ronflictinjr. cf. Rodehoaver, op, cit. 
pp. 126-127 and Judd. o/>. rU,, p. :iO. Brief discussion of national surveys 
will be found in Chapter III. infja, 

»*Ee}ls, op. ciL, Chapter VII, pp. 179-217. 
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The *'(l()llar-:i-\car men" hc'lon^ to ono of two groups. One 
jrroup comprised liio^e expeil ronsullaiits who formed pari of. or 
hearted, a staff ni the Office of Kckication for a special project of 
limited duration. The second ^vou]) c onsisted of consultants who 
worked outside \Va^hinp:lon and seldom, if ever, came into the 
Omce. Included in this were peoi)le working on studies to be 
published by the Federal (lovernment. and people who were ad- 
vising in special educational areas, 

There were "dollar-a-year men" at all levels from elementary 
tln'ough higher education. Among those in higher education were 
of the Vniversity of Chicago, McLean of Iowa, T. J. Jones 
who supervised the Negro education .survey (»f lOlG, and Bab- 
cock.^"* Hy fiscal year 191 (i Claxton had 1'>T coHaborators in his 
**dollar-a-year man'' ranks. 

The practice had died out by the 19r>()*s but while it lasted 
it made possible several studies which could n&t otlierwi.se have 
been made and gave the Oflice of Education acc^jto academic 
talent of a high f)rder. 

The most immediate and pressing need of the Di^vision of Higher 
Education, indeed of the whole Odice, was portrayed l>y this con- 
sultant program. More full-time employees were needed. Re- 
peatedly the Commissioner requested additional specialists in 
higher education and other educational areas. Not until fiscal year 
191S was a permanent increase made in the Division bringing the 
number to three. It did not increase again for nine years.^^>« By 
tlien demand for higher educational assistance had grown so much 
that the additional staff did not fill the gap. 

'"^ Int*»rvMf\v of author with I)» VV. Carson Ryan, Piofcssoi of Education 
Emrritu^. UnivtTMt\ of North Carolina, NovomiIht 27, lO.l^K 

'*Ihiii At onp consultant was anxious to ^^-t his <^alary. porhaps to 

kp»'p ris a <^(Hivcnir. In a harnlwnttf'n post.smpt to a letter to Chief Clerk 
I.. A. Ka1i>ach. July V2, U'^l, Dr BaiK'ock wmto: have just received 
luitico (»f ihr teiminatioii of my appointment a.< special collaborator, June 30, 
Vm, Plrase svP that 1 fr»'t m> $1.00 (oi is it $1>.00 hy this time?)." BabcockV 
Personnel FoLU^r, St Ijnn^ Recor.ls Center, St. J.oui.s, Missouri. 

"■^Philander P. Clavton, Sfnirithtit of fh( ('n)i, i}n^^ion« r of EdurnUon to 
fhp St rrvffu If of tin h\ft ) mr for the Ft^'i ol Ynt) EtHlnl June 30, lOK) (W^ish- 
n)^rt(»n, 10ir>). p :;•.). and Philand^'r P. Claxton, Statrmmi of th< Commift- 
'iiothr of Ed'irnfiotf to thi Strtnanf of ihr hftrmn' fo) the Fi^ntl Yuir 
Kntlcd Jnvr ;o, I'itu (Washm^'ton, 101^0, p 33 

""See Claxton, Hi}>n)f . . . /''/J, pp xx\i fT ; Claxlon, Sfnfmx'nt . . . 19J/t, 
pp. '28-30; Claxton, Stnhwoft . . , /•>/^ p 41, and Claxton, Sffttrw^nt . . . 
Ifilfl pp 3^;, U R*''pi»'-<^ a.l.litmnnl help in hi^^her education may be 
found m hhs Stot,u>^»t^ f<u l!M7 (p UM8 (p 30), PM9 (pp. r,6.58). 

and 102O (pp oO-.M ) 

The sr/e of the OHicc of Education -Aa^ far from impressi\(« in the period 
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The formative years ended with the coming of the First World 
War. The first six years were among the most hectic it was to 
know. Much has been accomplished and a way of life established. 
The Division of HiRher Education had retreated from the field of 
accreditation but it was Riving vigorous battle against degree 
mills and was in the vanguard of the survey movement. In addi- 
tion, routine activities had been established and were being per- 
f omed regularly and successfully. Among these were consultation, 
formal visitation, research, writing, and advising. The Division 
was making itself an agreeable and useful adjunct to higher 
education throughout the Nation,*"" 



pru>r to the First WorUl War, This description by a 1915 vKsitor, Isaac Miles 
Wnprht, was written in 1915 or i\ni: "The Bureau was unkno>\n to the 
sowral employees of the Goveinin^^^: I happened to meet, the telephone 
directory did not contain the i^^d I found it necessary to <^\\ the 

Bureau on the telephone for d.i : -o find the office . , . The quarters 
for the Library are so small thai necessary to remove a ^arge pile of 

books m order that I might ha\e oiie rorner of a desk to use in consulting 
the material that was not available in the l:braries of New York." (Wright, 
op, nt,, pp. I-II) 

For the number of professionals assigned see Table 10, Chapter VI, infra. 
The following served as professional staff members during the period from 
1911 tf> 1916 (dates of service with the division .shown in parentheses): Dr. 
Kemlric C, Babcock (1910-13) ; Mr, Floyd B. Jenks (1911-13); Dr. George 
E MacLean (1913-Ki); l)r. Samuel P. Capen (1914-19); Dr, Charles H. 
Judd (1913); Mr. Benjamin F. Andrews (1914 18); Dr. Otis W. Caldwell 
(1911); I)r. Chester D. .Jai*vis (1915-21); Mr. John H. Higson (1914); and 
Dr. Arthur C. Monahan (1911-18). See Appendix I for biographical sketches, 

'"'The Reports and Statement^ of Claxton from 1912 to 1920 contain sum- 
manes of routine operations including formal visits to institutions of higher 
education and attendance at academic functions. For routine land-grant 
functions an additional .source is Archives File 26, "Office of Education, 
Commissioner's Office, Land-Grant College Correspondence, Research on Edu- 
cation Corresponrlence, 1921-26" (National Archives, Labor and Transporta- 
tion Branch). The contents of this file cover a somewhat wider period than 
the, label would indicate. 
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From World War I 
Through the Years of Prosperity 
(1917-1928) 



The First World War 

President Wilson's war message to the Congress on April 2, 
1917, ended more than twc years of a stranjre tv/ilight period when 
we hovered between a wistful neutrality and a practical, albeit 
half-hearted, preparedness. 

The Office of Education, like many other Federal agencies, had 
continued its activities up to 1917 much as though things were 
"as usual." This was not so much due to an unrealistic attitude, 
although such an attitude would have been understandable since 
it was shared by so many Americans, as it was to the insufficient 
resources and understaffing from which the Office suffered. Nor- 
mal peacetime operation took all the slender resources of the staff. 
There was no expansion prior to the actual declaration of war. 
Consequently there was little time to prepare.^ 

The declaration of war, following Wilson's message by four 
days, had the effect of diverting nearly all activity to national 
defense. Peacetime educational activities came to a virtual stand- 
still in the Office as it was caught in the whirlwind of war. 

The war activities of the Office of Education were concentrated 
in three broad general areas. One was stimulation of patriotism 
through preparation of school programs, and the writing, editing, 
and publishing of materials. A second area was the development 
of better international educational relations with allied nations 
and neutrals. Some of the ways in which the Office promoted inter- 

» Parke R. Kolbe, "War Work of the United States Bureau of Education,*' 
School and Society. VII. No. 178. May 25. 1918. pp. 60^-609 ; and L. E. 
^ Hartley, **A Critical Study of the United States Office of Education Since 
1933" (Boulder, Colorado, 1941, typewritten ms.), pp. 38-39. 
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national good-will were preparation of materials on educational 
programs for foreign consumption, arranging to bring foreign 
students to America for study, and keeping in touch with institu- 
tions and educators abroad. A third area was constant study and 
evaluation of the effect of the war cTn American schools at all 
levels. The withdrawal of students to enter military service or 
defense work was studied and remedies proposed to prevent un- 
reasonable dropout. The contribution of schools to the war effort, 
actual and potential, was also studied.^ 

It is doubtful if any level of education was affected so im- 
mediately or so profoundly by the coming of the war as the 
colleges and universities of the Nation. Students in college were 
of the age most suitable for military service. The inflated wages 
of war workers were powerful incentives for leaving school in the 
case of those not drafted for service. 

Immediately after our entrance into the war in April, 1917, 
young men in college began to volunteer for service in the 
Army, and the exodus was large. During the summer, fall, win- 
ter, and spring the demand for men and women of higher 
education and training for service in the Army, both at home 
and abroad, in the departments at Washington, and in the 
war industries, continued to increase and became so large that 
both students and instructors left the colleges, universities, and 
technical schools in large numbers. Before the end of the school 
year the attendance at these institutions was reduced 25 per 
cent or more.*^ 

Commissioner Claxton and Capen, chief of the Division of 
Higher Education, considered that the declaration of war brought 
an end to an epoch in the history of higher education. The "broad 
and liberal system of elective studies has reached the limits of its 
evolution" and a new trend of more rigidly controlled curricula 
and program study system was setting in. The war would mean 
a stricter regimentation of higher education in the national wel- 
fare.* 

On May 22, 1917, less than seven weeks after our entrance into 
the war, the Office of Education published a pamphlet entitled 

Su(j{/rstions for the Conduct of Educational Institutions during 
the Continuance of the War, One suggestion was that all young 

' Kolbe, op, cit. For more details on general war activities of the Office of 
Education see School Life (Washington, 1918 et srq,)^ I, August 1918, 
through II, 1919. 

^ Philander P. Claxton, Report of the Comrnisnioner of Education for the 
Year Ended June /t>, 1918 (Washington, 1918), p. 6. 

* Ibid,, pp. 9-15, Quotation from p. 9. See also S. P. Capen, and W. C. 
John, Survey of Higher Education, ISIG-IS (Washington, 1919). p. 3. 
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men in college remain there until called to military service or 
special war duty. Education was essential for all "to the end that 
they may be able to render the most effective service in the later 
years of the war and the times of need that will follow." 

The Office urged institutions to reduce the cost of living as 
far as they could so more students would remain in college. 
Calendars should be modified, i.e., speeded up, so that school 
plants could be more fully utilized. A school year of four 12 week 
quarters was recommended. Every effort should be made to use all 
facilities to the maximum extent, and as much as possible. Tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge was more important to victory 
than unskilled or semi-skilled labor, no matter how zealous and 
hard-working the laborer might be. So students and college officials 
should unite their efforts to produce the scientists and technicians 
needed for victory over the Central Powers.® 

The Division of Higher Education was extremely active in 
helping to marshal the resources of colleges and universities so 
they could contribute to the Allied cause.^ **It devoted its attention 
to aid in regimenting college graduates for specialized or tech- 
nical patriotic service. Members of the divison served in numerous 
advisory bodies and took active part in the supervision of the 
education of civilians for mechanical and other technical war 
service and of the Student Army Training Corps." 

The most direct way in which the Division aided in regimenting 
higher educational resources was through its contact with institu- 
tions. Immediately after the declaration of hostilities, blanks were 
sent to colleges, universities, and oth^r institutions of learning 
asking them to catalogue and report on their manpower resources: 
faculty, students, and alumni. The blanks had been developed by 
Columbia University in order to catalogue the resources repre- 
sented by its faculty, graduates, and students. This enabled col- 
leges and universities, when applied acrOwSs the Nation by the 



•"Suggestions for the Conduct of Educational Institutions during the Con- 
tinuance of the War'* as reprinted in Philander P. Claxton, Report of the 
Comm'mioner of Education for the Year Ended June SO* 1917 (Washington, 
1917), p. 13. 

•Throughout ^he war the Division of Higher Education had but three 
professional staff members. Capen remained chief throughout the period. Mr. 
Benjamin F. Andrews served as specialist in land-gr»nt college statistics 
until January 27, 1918, when he transferred to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. He was succeeded by l>r Walton C. John who took office on March 
11, 1918. Dr. Chest<»r Jarvis joined in October, 1917, as specialist in agricul- 
tural education. See Appendix I, infra. 

^ D. H. Smith» Thp Burrnn of Education. Its History, Activities and Or- 
ganization (Baltimore. Maryland, 1923), pp. 45-46. 
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Office, to make a personnel index of the entire university body, 
to perfect internal organization into larger and smaller sub- 
divisions, and to establish cooperative relations v^ith other 
groups.^ 

When possible, representatives of the Division visited institu- 
tions, and arranged conferences with institutional representatives 
in Washington or in tlie field. 

Personal contiicts were impossible with the vast majority of 
institutions. There were too many of them and not enough people 
in the Division. Publications and correspondence had to serve as a 
substitute for personal contact in most cases. The routine publi- 
cation program was much curtailed early in the war period be^ 
cause of other demands on the Government Printing Office. 
Virtually all of the materials published under the Office of Educa- 
tion appropriation during fiscal years 1918 and 1919 bore directly 
on the war effort.^ In the last half of fiscal year 1917 and through- 
out the following fiscal year seven Higher Education Circulars on 
the work of American colleges and universities during the war 
Were published. A ''Higher Education Letter" was written, 
pointed, and distributed on the four-quarter system. Another was 
prepared on the ''Canadian Soldiers' College," Other publications 
relating to patriotism were likewise prepared and distributed. In 
fiscal year 1919 three more Higher Education Circulars on the 
war effort of colleges and universities appeared. Another circular 
dealt with the educational opportunities for returning soldiers, 
and a multi-lithed pamphlet entitled "Suggestions to Colleges Con- 
cerning the Admission of Returning Soldiers" was reproduced and 
distributed.*® 

The direct contacts with higher educational institutions, and 
the publications program, were not the only contributions the 
Division of Higher Education made to the war effort. Capen took 

*H. K. Evans, and K. A. Wripht, "The United State.s Office of Education" 
(Washington, typewritten ms.), pp. (11^2; and Philander P. Claxton, 

Statement of tfw Commiastoncr of Education to the Secretary of the Interior 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 10, 1917 (Washington, 1917), pp. 12-13. 

•Smith, op. n7„ pp. 28-29. 

" Philander P. Claxton, Statement of the X^ommi.^^ioner of Education to the 
Serntary of the Interutr for the Fiscal Yeak Ended June -iO, 1919 (Washing- 
ton, 1918), p. 19; and Philander P. C]&\tor\, Statement of the Commissioner 
of Education to the Secretary of the Interior for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June .:0, 1919 (Was?hington, 1919), p. 14. There were 34 Higher Education 
Cu*culara pullished in all. The first appeared in May 1917, and the last in 
February 1928. More than half were published prior to the end of calendar 
year 1919, and ten of these were in the series on the work of American 
colleges and universities during the war. The complete list is in Appendix 
III, infra. 
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an active role in planning war programs through his membership 
on various committees and advisory groups. The three most im- 
portant of these were his services as a member of a committee 
subordinate to the Advisory Commission of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, as a member of the Committee on the Relation 
of Engineering Schools to the Government, and as a member of 
the advisory board to the Committee on Education and Special 
Training of the War Department. 

In the Autumn of 1916 the Congress created a Council of Na- 
tional Defense consisting of the Secretaries of War, Navy, In- 
terior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. On October 11, 1916, 
this Council, in turn, appointed an Advisory Commission. This 
consisted of seven nationally-known members: 

Mr. Daniel Willard, Chairman; 

Mr. Howard E. Coffin, commissioner for munitions, manufac- 
turing, and industrial relations; 

Mr. Julius Rosenwald, commissioner for supplies; 

Mr. Barnard M. Baruch, commissioner for raw materials, 
minerals, and metals; 

Dr. HoUis Godfrey, commissioner for engineering and educa- 
tion; 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, commissioner for labor; and 
Dr. Franklin Martin, commissioner for medicine and sanita- 
tion,^* 

The Advisory Commission was able to perform its advisory 
function largely through the activities of permanent committees 
which each commissioner headed in his special field. The appoint- 
ing officer of the committee related to higher education activities, 
known officially as the Committee on Science, Engineering, and 
Education, and unofficially as the '^university committee," was 
Hollis Godfrey, president of Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Its objectives were enumerated by C^axton 
in his 1917 Statement: 

With the entrance of the United States into the war it became 
desirable to establish a common policy of cooperation between 
the higher institutions and the Government, a policy which 
would result in the fullest utilization of higher educational 
resources of the country for national defense and service. A 
committee of the Advisory Commission of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense undertook to bring representatives of higher 
education together for this purpose, and, concurrently, to act 
as a medium of communication between the institutions and the 

"The National Archives, Preliminary Inventory of the Council of National 
Defenne Recordn, 1916-19il (WashinKton, 1942, typeset), pp. 1-7 (World 
War I Branch) ; and The National Archives, Handbook of Federal World 
War Agencies and Their Records, 1917-1921 (Washington, 1942), p. 159. 
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Government and among the institutions themselves. The special- 
ist in higher education has served as executive officer of this 
committee since its formation. 

Jn early May, 1917, Godfrey called a meeting of representatives 
of the principal associations of colleges and universities in Wash- 
ington to aid him in the selection of the permanent^mmittee,^^ 
Among those present were official representatives of the National 
Association of State Universities, the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, the Association of 
American Universities, the Association of American Colleges, and 
the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. In addi- 
tion, there were 187 higher institutions represented.^* 

This group of college and university officials proceeded to 
formulate a program of cooperation between the higher institu- 
tions and the government as well as advise in the selection of a 
committee. They were unanimous in their willingness to cooperate; 
many were entliusiastic about the effort to be made. But no pro- 
gram exij;ted and they were not clear about what was needed. 
Capen recalled the confusion that existed in a paper he wrote a 
quarter-century later 

In their dealings with the government, university officers 
suffered from the existence of a state, of confusion such as I 
hope they will never have to encounter again. I was then sta- 
tioned in Washington at the point where university officers 
converged, from whence they radiated, and to which they re- 
turned utterly confused by the things which they did and did 
not find out from the various departments. Commonly they went 
home without receiving any assistance in the solution oi their 
local problems, baffled and frustrated.**^ 

Two items of paramount importance came from this May meet- 
ing. They were among the most important actions taken in the 
establishment of a working relationship between colleges and 
Federal Government during the war years. They were unquestion- 
ably the most positive. The first was the drafting and adoption of 

'H'laxton, Stntewcrit . . . t91T, pp. 12-13. cf. Samuel P. Capen, 'The Col- 
Ipjjes in a Nationalized Educational Scheme," School and Society, IX, No, 230, 
May -^4, pp Ol.S-618. 

"''War Department Committee on Education and Special Advisory Boards 
19l8-li)iy (C. R. Mann), Miscellaneous Papers," Box 3 of 3, World W^r I 
Branch, National Archives, Washington, D. C. According to Claxton this 
meeting wu.s held on May 3 {Rfport , . . i917, p> 1) while Capen reported 
that it was held on May 5 (Capen and John, op. cit,, p. 39). 

" Capen and John, op, rif„ pp. 39-40. 

'*'S, P. Capen, 'The Experiences of Higfher Education in 1917-18," in C. S. 
Marsh (ed). Higher Kduration ami the War (Washington, 1942), pp. 16-23. 
Quotation from p. 18. Ako Evans and Wright, op. rif., p. 61. 
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a •^Statement of Pnnci[)les/' and the second was the appointment 
of a permanent Committee on Science, Kn^ineerinK, and Educa- 
tion J* 

Because it was the most concise statement of the role of higher 
education in the war effort, the "Statement of Principles'* is re- 
corded in full: 

Statement of Principles 

It is our judgment that our colleges and univeisiHes should 
so organize their work that in all directions they may be of the 
greatest possible usefulness to the country in its present crisis. 

We therefore believe, first, that all young men below the age 
of liability to the selective draft and those not recommended for 
special service, who can avail themselves of the opportunities 
offered by our colleges, should be urged so to do in order that 
they may be able to render the most effective service, both dur- 
ing the full ])eriod of the war and in the tiying times which will 
follow its close. 

We believe, second, that all colleges and universities should 
so modify their calendars and curricula as will most fully sub- 
serve the present needs of the Nation and utilize most profitably 
the time of the students and the institutional plant, force, and 
equipment. With this end in view, we suggest that, as an 
emergency measure, the colleges consider the advisability of 
dividing the college year into four quarters of approximately 
12 weeks each, and that, where necessary, courses be repeated 
at least once a year so that the college course may be best 
adapted to the needs of food production. 

We believe, third, that in view of the supreme importance 
of applied science in the present war, students pursuing tech- 
nical courses, such as medicine, agriculture, and engineering are 
rendering, or are to-r^der. through the continuance of their 
training, serviced more valuable and efficient than if they were / 
to enroll in military or naval service at once, / 

We believe, fourth, that the Government should provide o^ 
encourage military training: for all young men in college )iy 
retired officers of the Army and National Guj^ud or by other 
persons competent to give military instruction, and that the 
colleges should include as a part of their course of study teach- 
ing in military science, in accordance with the provisions of the 
national defense act of June, 1916. 

We believe, fifth, that the Bureau of Education of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the State Relations Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, with the cooperation of the committee 
on science, engineering, and education of the advisory commis- 
sion of the Council of National Defense, should be the medium 
of communication between the Federal departments and the 
higher educational^iH^Ktitutions of the country, 

;'*Capen and John, op, nf , pp. 39-40; *'War Department Committee . , , 
Miscellaneous Papeis/' Box 3. 
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Finally, wo holiove that an educutional responsibility rests 
on the institutions of liiKlit^r learning*- to disseminate correct 
information concerning the is.sues involved in the war and to 
interpret Us meaning.'' v 

The permanent ccmimittee of twenty-four members, the Com- 
mittee on Science. Engineering, and P^ducation, was headed by 
Godfrey as chairman and Tapen as executive secretary. With 
minor changes the committee remained as originally constituted. 
Capen served as executive secretary throughout.*** 

But if the colleges and universities expected comprehensive and 
authoritative directioii from this group, Capen wrote two years 
later. 

. . . their expectations were only in part fulfilled. The Coun- 
cil of National Defense [which the committee advised] is not 
an executive, but purely an advisory body ... However, 
through the agency of the university committee and the com- 
« mittee on the relation of engineering schools to the Govern- 

'* Capon anil John, ftp. nf.. pp 10 ti. 
Ihtd,, pp. 4t lli. Thf conipiru* \t<t mfniiuTS of thr- v*'*""i^**'^'"^ 
mittoo. oftt r: rt fi rn'ti to llit^ *'umv«^rsity rominitttr," as found on those 

"Hollis C;o<ifn*y, .-^c I)., nit nilK-r of thf UfisMsoi-y.coniinission of the Council 
of National l>«'frn^o, pn'sidnit. i>rr\fl liistiliitv, chairman. 

H«*nry E, Cr.inipton, Ph I> , pn>fc>sor, Columbia Univorj^ity. vicv chairman. 
FredtTick C Fei ry. I*h I) , d»an, Williams College, secretary. 
Samuel V, Caprn. Ph.P., specialist in hi^hfr education in the United States 
r?un*au of Kducation, exrculivi* secretary. 

Edwin .\. Ald«?rman, I-I. D. president, Umver^^ity of Virginia 
(iii> Potter Benton, I.l/.D . pn-^idt-nt, University of Veniiont. 
Krn>07i L. Butt»'rfield. I- P.. pies.drnt, Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Augustus S. Downing. 1. 1- J)', a^^istant commission<'r for higher fducativn, 
•University of the State of N.*w York. 

Wilson Far rand, M,A., headmaster, Newark Academy. 
Guy S Ford, I'h.I).. direction of the division on Civie and educitional co- 
operation '}{ thf Cfimmitter on I'uhlic Inf»>rmation 

Frank J. (i<»odno\\, I.I. 0 , president, Johns Hopkins University. 
Edward K Grahiinu I.I. f> . president, l^niversity of North Carolina. 
Charles S Howe, Ph D , president. Case School of .Applied Science 
Harry Pratt Jiidsi)n, I.L.D,, president, Univei>ity of Chicago 
A Lawrence L'^wtll, LI.. I)., president, Harvard University. 
Frank L McVey, MM), piesidint, State University of Noith Dakota 
Al' \an<ler Meikeljohn LL I) ple^iilent, Amherst College, 
Joseph A Mulry, PhD, ;»reMdent, Fordham University. 
John S. Nolien, LL.D , president. Lake Forest College. 
Kaymond A. Pear^ui, LL.I) , [jresident, Iowa St:ae College o{ Agriculture 
and Mechanic \rts 

Winthrop E. Stone^ LI..D , president. Purdue Univeisity 
Henry Su/,2allo. Ph.D , president. University of Washington 
William O. Thompson. I.L D . pr<*sident, Ohio State University 
Robert E. Vinson, LL D , piesident, University of Texas.*' 
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ment ... it vv.is ahti* to brni^' to the attention the fi^wratinK' 
departments some uf the major prohk^m.^ of the colleges and 
to jissist ui fhe development of an effect jvt» natu^nal policv for 
the utiUzatiun of tfase training? fiicthties 

The Nationai f«iii( > f whiiii ht- sfM^ko waK dejemimed largely 
throuifh the (V>mm!ttee <m the Relation of KnKineern?^ Schools 
to the Government, Cf^dfrey .'ppomted tins gnnip m July 1917. 
It was comprised »f Dean K L. B.^hop. KfjgnuH^nnK' School, Uni 
versity of Pitt.-hurgh (chairman) ; Dr. ( apen (secretary) ; P^-esi- 
dent C. 8 .Howe, (\xse School of Applied Science; De^ur^M, 
Ketchitm. Collejie of KrtKineerjnK. rniver>ity of CoJiirado; and 
Dr. C. K. Mann, specta! inve.sti>rrttor for the Tarnej^ie F<iundatiori 
for the Advancement of Teachsnjr 

This ^'roup worked cio.sely- h Wai Depailmem represenla- 
tivt-s !n deiermuunjr nee<J for men with tt»chln<a! training, and 
»*!tl* ci.Ilrgr: ::vA orov#.rvst»es in nutkuiK these neefis known. But 
the activity of l«rth Uus an<! Uw larger '^university committee*' 
rest*mbiVit piect-nifal attacks on a huge pn>i>lem in comparison 
with the Kngnierrmg. Sco^nrr. and Managemtnt War Training 
pnignirr? of World War li In the final analysis, the education 
oi eriKni-T^.,. :^tb *r mu.li necfJed t^nhnu lans and scientists 
wa.s i% hit-and-mi>- affair The supply dul not approximate the 
detftand at the tmu^ of tiH> Aimi^tice in November 1918. If the 
war had continued l<»r*ger it .s pf^Mhlt* a comprehensive progmm 
worjifl h.^v^- evoht'fi Htrt comnutltes a<lvisory only and 

larke<| the -tn n^nh' t^' f\tMtU* i ^nifnt-hf-nsr.*- prnjrnsms. an^J 
the Offu^* of r.duc.asoij ^.t.-x a rt-portn?!.' and advisory Iwidy without 
j>owir,-' 

The \U\f<\ iniwvuijUi' usTit uliirh ^ ipt^) na^ a^'-oiiatetj wa^ 
relat«'d t<- tKf'.,' lun .t|K-Ki',uu»^ of tin- t%unKsi td National De- 
f^'hse On FM'bniarv in, 1!Mh, the Sf^n »arv ^f War, Xewtoi) P 
Raker, ueali'if a r,;;iMjV»*r«> on r.(iucatiori and Sj»fM lal Training 
It N\a> (omf>0'.iMi -ff tiiM'i^ Ainu nria.;»r^ ar:d (haig^-d \^^tli these 
funt tion- 

To vtii^lv Tf..- -ait i.v th<* M-rvjce for 

•/' a |, 

''V t a' -{ * ip'. *TN' P^P' f ,^ of Hi(?hi r 

R^lwvrs... " JM7 pj. 5. h Af.h.v.^. '«f»T?<'| to in fn 

Conn-.' ..f Vat . S« > M.. 1 TK . . al 5'. « h.. ..( 1, . 4)* . 
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^kiihMi mvn and Wi linn h^n^. to drtiTnuiu^ how '^uch nmis shall 
he mot, w hether. 1)V •^^>i(»< t^vt> niaft. .special trauunjr in ^«tiai- 
tioiiai m>titulio!iN. or othei \vis<^ to secure the ce^operation of the 
echuatiMual institut iniis of tht* coimtrv and to represent the 
W.ir [)e| ntineiit m it^ lehi^^ion^ N\ith ii institutions; to 
adminisU'i Mich pl.m of Mu^' ial ti.uninK hi culle^^e- and schools 
as inav hv adopted • 

A-^oc ated with li.'^ i<.ninn*Mv as to h*- an '^advisory civilian 
]>oa}d" aj^.ointed h^ thr Se< u tarv of War lit- initialiv appointed 
fi\e nv'ii to fhv W.M!d. l.»t*'r adding th.e 1 t^l two names listed 
h*4ou 

f)» (' U Man!) ( aiiaKi'* Koimdation for the Advancement 
of u».tih}n^ M'p»rst'ntinir en^ineennjr education (channian) ; 

De.iH James U \np'!l, i !u\etMty of (1iua^<^ representinjr 
univfj vit\ edu(a' M»M , . 

Mr. J U Diet/., .'ducMtioii il HKina.M'r of the Western hlectric 
<*ornpan>. !»'PM -^t'n^^i^r \ooatiopai echuation; 

Mr J V Moruof. nuMni)ei <»f the Kederai -lloard for Voca- 
tawial F-iuraMnn < / fu-ii »m* i*^MKn»'d hf v\a.-s rn)!accd bv DeJin 
Hnnian S^l.»a'id«'r tli** KniMnrenn^^ School. Tiuversity of 
< 'nu'uuiatj ) . 

I)r Capen i ^^.i- r ap,»oin!ed si»cretar\ ) ; 

ru'^idrit! «\ IN-.nM>]i. ioua Sla»e Colhye, i epi e^entmjr 
(^^1 KMi!t\nMl fdilv\.^ lo''! ; and 

Mr }\[\%'\- Viir.^r. yi-pif^»'r)t!n- iahor int<-r«'st^,> 

linrn* d' f-nis.itH>n m F«'hnia!V W took o\er the 
AMik ot r.'!rm"^*'- ^id-idiars t<* the Councii (d' Natnm'd 
Drf.-n- li - * JrrM' o:i if IM.it;-!^ ^'f Kn^rwa-enrjjr Schools 
M,M* • i ^ ..T .in.i tjip '^uime! committee/' 
1. V. . 'i i.'^.^.l ;n S»M'*»'ruhfM r,MS, lumeji its recon- 

m«'inli')oi>-- ■! \\<n 1 Ji-p.i! t nh-nt ;Mo>jp foi considera 

t.uii ,\Ui\ p ' ' » n';»'* 1' ♦■"'ali'Mi ' 

rj.^. \\ |), » M .r!'' rnfTuniU**' rdiHMtion And Spedal 
. -^ai'^ ti.. < ?h. j.ii r.o^rnar tMda! hodv m deahnj? 

, jt;' , . M.l ..I, ' . , h a^>^* *'f ail ^iov^'Utment or semi- 

i.'.^'r* diMMh- rdiaaiion during 

ois.. ,.1 ♦ ^> f> ..i.wiNpli-! m«'Ti!-- V a- Mie eMal>hsliment 
,t V ,» ■ 1 > r^; / P"'^ l.fnrta tu coHrjir*-. ,{ti<i univer 

. , u ' Ml. r - .1 tot.tl of non nien were 
,...tr } n. p).,M.iir» * MM nwi tT -Xmiv occupa- 
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tional fields. Men were trained in such prosaic, but essential, \ 
trades as auto mechanics, plumbinj?, cement laying, and railroad 
engineering. There were 147 training centers in operation at the 
time of the Armistice, 123 of them at engineering schools. An 
interesting c opment, rich in implication for the next war, 
was the weeki.. Jiscussion of American war aims as part of the 
training program. This was a forerunner of the orientation pro- 
grams of World War 11. From the point of numbers trained and 
qualitv of training, the National Army Training Detachment pro- 
gra^n was the most successful educational operation of the war,^^» 

7'he second accomplishment was in no way as successful but 
was noteworthy more for what it failed to accomplish than for 
what it achieved. "Having inaugurated the i{nits of the National 
Army Training Detachments, the committee and its advisory 
board proceeded to study the more complicated question of the 
proper development of the potential officer material contained in 
colleges and universities.-*^ From this study came the short-lived 
Student^s* Anny Training Corps. 

On August 21, 191S, War Department General Order No. 79 
created the Corps. Institutions volunteering to participate in the 
Corps program made contracts for the housing, feeding, ^ind 
instructing of .student soldiers who were to be, at all times, under 
militar>' autliority. Tfie student-soldiers were volunteers. The 
original plan said that all men over the age of 18 were to be 
encouraged to enlist while younger men, who could not legally 
enlist, could '^enroll" for training. None of the men in the pro- 
gram were to be called to service until the age of 21.*" 

Before this far-.sighted plan could become operative the military 
situation changed for the v/orse. This was ;n the Summer of 1918, 
^^ortly before the issuance (»f General Order No. 79. So the plan 
modified ^)efore any action on it could be taken. A call for 
mote officers and enlisted men went out and the authorities^ con- 
sider€*d it impractical, if not impossible, to allow men to stay in 
college until they were 21 years old. Tnder tlie niodifsration, 18 
year-old volunteers uei-e to receive a nine month training piogram 
in the Corps befc/re being called to .service; 19 year-olds weie to 
receive six months; and 20 year-old- were to receive three months. 
Training in academic subje<is \irtually disappeared under this 

**ra}>pn an<I John, op tuf , pp r»7: and (*a}i«Mi. "T^m> Exprnr nc*'*: <»f 
HiKher Educatjon in HUT IS." pp 16 
Tap^^n an»1 John op, t *f , p r»7 

^ lAT , ScriTtary of War in prp^}.|f>r5tv '.f .-ollrj^'^s ,\U\ Mjy i>, HUH, as 
reproHured in Phnan<ipr P <*!a\t<»n. H*p'nf of (ht ( 'fi'iwf 'H»n r <»/ HJu^n 
hon for (ft* Year Kwird Junt :'f, nii* ( Wa.shin>rton. 11)19), pp 5 6 
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»>ressure program inid ihv ('(>i[>s h(/uime a purely military train- 
ing device,-'' 

The Students* Army TraininK ( oips was dissolved on December 
21, 191H, having been rendered unnecessary because of the 
Armistice. Pa)t of the time it v. as \irtually inoperative because 
of the tenible inTtUen/a epidemic of October-November 1918. 
However, there were approxmiately 112,000 younir men from 517 
colleges and univei sitfes enrolled in its program-. It "ran just 
long enough to develop all the possible centers of friction and to 
expose all its serious defects."-"' Although unsuccessful in its 
attempt to combine military and academic education, Jargely 
because of circumstances beyond its control, the Corps provided 
some valuable lessons ui officer t Mining for World War II. It 
indicated interest f^n the p<n t of students and ccdlege administra- 
tois and showed the necessity for retaining academic subjects. 
Tiie ('o>|)s >tiniulat<Hl (»l!icer training at educational institutions. 
It was an incentive for the establishment in 1920 of a Reserve 
OnicerN* Training i orps in Luid-giant collcMOs and universitrcs 
through whi' h i)rr-ori^ coini)letuig four years of study in n^ilitary 
training c^ild retei\(* cnninn-..->ions in tiie Army Reserve.'^' 

The W<ir Department (Vnnniittee on Education and Special 
Tiaining continued oj)f>!ittK>n on a ]imite<i iuisis for nearly a year 
after the enfl of war. On Sei>tember 1919. it was dissolved 
and WW dav. later the functK^ns it had performed were transferred 
to the War Plan- Di\ i-inii of the (Jeneral Staff. 

T!^i' c (ommittceN writ* the m^st important but by no means the 
onlv vroup- uith uhuh Capen was associated tluring the war 
vrar- He wa- a mnnlx'r of the War Council of the Olhce of 
Kdncation. a-wti!ig in foinuilating polirv for Ww furtherance of 
thf war elfnu of tlu' <;nx<>inment He was a nienibei of the ad- 
M.nrv MHnniUttt- n{ \hv »Mhwational Innvau the Young Men's 
(Mm-th.n A--^nciatP.n. .;nd partMpated m (oufcreiKes of the 

,p • Ih. Kx|uT>M f Unn>^ l.-iwah-M, tii 1'>17 1^/' pp Hi 'i'^. 

•^Uxt..n. /W" 7 < L.Ntoj. .t:iM ,i "Th*- Stii-U'nts' Army 

I .'.rp^ K > i .» t,rirf l.» «^ . uf lif. ■ P 7l T »|>^'n an.l .Inhn 

p '"Uu- -till, [.t^' Ti.i:r.j:i^^ i'»r]^< .i hrwf ^ix 

!N,wnho Jl. TMH S.. ' !.ix'.»r, ' /' m' , .-11. Tjipvn ana Jnhp. ^'{f rit„ 

(U^t/.. !'^: f pn 11 12, arvi I lUau. h "H^b. I IMura 

»,,.p -rrnn. ^a " ( -ip^^ pap* r, II^^^Kk p ;5 

'\V<r !>■ p.oM? • ^^r-iw N'> S-p^mmImf l^M-» >»rvi Wai 

I., p^rtr.- (i. JMil (U"^. N.. 1"" s. pt-Til. » r., 1'M<>. in Tho National 

\nl-%. fl'ifulf p 1 M 
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YMCA Overseas Kdncational Commission. He also served as a 
member of the committee on educational relations of the National 
Research Council/- 

In January 1918, an event occurred not directly related to the 
Division of Higher Education hut which would soon claim the 
full attention of its chief. This was the establishment of an 
"Emergency Council on Education" at a meeting hold in Wash- 
ington. Present, in addition to members of the Office of Education, 
were representatives of the Association of American Colleges, 
the National Association of State Universities, vhe Association of 
Urban Universities, the Catholic Educational Association, the 
American Association of University Professors, the Society for 
the Promotion of E]ngineering Education, the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, and various branches of the National 
Education Association. Dr. Ca])en presided at this meeting which 
resulted in the formation of the Emergency Council whose purpose 
was : 

To place the educational resources of the country more com- 
pletely at the .service of the National Government and its 
departments, to the end that through an understanding co- 
operation: 

The patriotic services of the public schools, professional 
.schools, and colleges and universities may be augmented; 
A contnuu)Us supply of educated men may be maintained; and 
(rreater effect ivenes.^ in meeting educational problems arising 
(luring and following the war may be secured. 

An executive council of six members was elected and the fir.^. 
president, Dr Donald T CoVling, President of Carleton College, 
took oIVkc. The t)thce of Kducation had nr> representatives on this 
initial council. After th^ first meeting the organization changed 
its name to tbe Americnn Council on Education. 

The Anieric^an Council on Education was particularly active in 
the fioM of int^'inationat f^ducationat relations. One of the most 
publicized of it> ir.s[)onsil)ilities making arrangements for, 
and planning the itinerary of. seven British eduj^itors represent- 
ing an equal number of leading Ri'itish universities. The group 
visited the United States in the fall of 1018. Capen took a major 
part in both the planning phase and the visit of the educators. 
Also in the intern<itinn.\l field and lelated to the British educa- 
tional missiofi. Dr. Cap«'n prepared a repoii on fellowships and 

''('laxton, ^■'f/^ , J'*}s. \> H>; riaxt"n, Kfatimmt . . t9i'K pp 

"-4.*i ir»: f'l.jyrnn, H* }hn f pp. i*(M> JH, anfl U p<*\\ ntttMj ms. u\ "War 

l)*'pdHii>'nt Cori^ni't't" Mt-^r' !},nfp'>u> !\tp» rs. ' n<'X 3 of 3 

** C'ap^'t* an-i John . p '>! 
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scholarships avaihiblo to British students in American univer- 
sities.^* 

In December 1918. at a meeting in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
it was decided that the American Council should make itself into 
a permanent organization which would Jbe the agent for the 
unification of higher educational interests. Pl^ms were developed 
for the establishment in Washington of an organization to 
represent "higher institutions of the United States in dealing with 
educational institutions of foreign countries, the representation of 
the opinions of educational intei'ests before Congress and the 
Government departments, and the study of important problems 
in educational organization jmd practice." The plans were ap- 
proved by the members in May 1919, and on December 1, Capen 
resigned as chief of the Division of Higher Education to become 
the first permanent Director of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. He was to remain there for three years at which time he 
left to become Chancellor of the University of Buffalo.**^ 

Despite the good work accomplished by the Committee on the 
Relation of Engineering Schools to the Government and the War 
Department's Committee on Education and Special Training, the 
Federal Government's effoii; to channel the work of higher educa- 
tional institutions into those areas where they could m^^st ef- 
fectively contribute was far from successful. There was too much 
confusion, a plethora of conflicting suggestions and directives, 
and no clear-cut statement of objectives. In place of a concise 
goa! toward whirh to work, colleges were given inspiring, but 
nebulous, ideals towaid which to strive. 

There were two major contributors to this inefliciency in 
marsliailing higher educational resources. The first was that the 
war did not last long enough to permit any comprehensive pro- 
grams to be organized and put into operation. The second, and 
far more important, was the failure of both governmental and 
univer.-^lty officials, considered as a group, to appreciate the need 
f)r a progiarn of controlled production oX skilled and educated 
manpower. This may ha\o been <\uv to the newness of the concept 

"^On thp Rnli.^h fduratinr.al mi'-Nion C \. I <'\vts, Pfnbitulcr Priestley 
(iQjf')ii, Cfutuitr U)i Piifyln Ediiati'iv ( Knoxvjllo. Tr^nnoj^s^H', 1948), pp 
217, 2.'^3; Cl.axton; Slnftminf . . . I'H'*, p. 16, and School Lilc, I, No. 6, 
(Vrohf r Ifi, VJIH, p 2 

*ri:ixtMn. h\p<'it . . . /'>/'^ p. 18 

"^Ihuf, p 18; rjifMT.'^ IN-rs'^nn^'l Fo^'hr. St loui^ RpcokI^ Ti^ntfr, St 
Louis, Mi^s^'Uin; an«l K^luunl (* KHioft. "A Tninito to Samuel rau! Cap^Mu" 
r/H' F^iucnf.ovnl ft'on^l. XXXVIII, \o I, Jai i'iry IDoT. pp 18-10 
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of total \vai\ the reluctance of Federal educational leaders to 
interfere in college affairs, the deep-rooted tradition of academic 
freedom, or all three. But whatever was behind it, colleges and 
universities did not contribute more than a fraction of what they 
were able, and willing, to contribute. 

This is not to say that the role of the college, and its relation- 
ship to the Office of Education, must be charged off as total failure. 
On the contrary, some of the accomplishments were noteworthy 
while those which were not successful provided clues for the 
future. The war showed that there was a definite need for a 
strengthened Office of Education to superVise and operate it. 
Perhaps most important of all, the war showed that higher edu- 
cation was vital to national defense. 



"AWm«/rv,'' 1919-1928 

In 1919 the Office of Education had the largest number of 
employees in its fifty-three-year history. In Washington it had 
a force of 91 officers and specialists, 133 clerks and office workers, 
and 11 messengers, for a total of 235. There were also 380 col- 
laborators of various types, including the '*dollar-a-year men." 
The work of Cne Office was divided among 22 divisions, one of 
which was the Division of Higher Education.*" 

The end of the war and the change of administration which 
followed soon after helped stimulate agitation for an increase in 
the size of the Office of Education and a corresponding expansion 
of responsibilities. Claxton, like earlier Commissioners, had pushed 
for higher salaries and more help, sire.ssing repeatedly the need 
for additional specialists."* His efforts had met with only partial 
success so far as the Division of Higher Education was concerned 
for it had increased by only one staff member and was still belov/ 
a desirable strength.''* 

The small size of the Division did not keep Capen from big 
ideas. In the months following the end of the war, late in 1918 

Srhml I.if-, nr. No. 1, July 1. 1910, p 9. 

" Hu Stfitf-mfUfH invaiiably rrcomnirndt'ci an mcrf'ast* ij\ both staff and 
salaries. H.s list^nf rerommondations kept growinjf. In the 1911 Statemfnt, 
his first, tht^ .section on "RpconnnfMulatiorJs" covrrfd 3^1 2 pagCR; in his 1920 
Stdtvwvnt, hi? !a<st, thfy TiIUmI 11 papt's vSoo also School Life, I, No. 9, 
i»«Ti»mlMM 1. 1918. pp 1-2 

"In 1919, thr first y^ar of p»'ar*\ tho <^i}\ff consisted of Dr. Capen as chit'f; 
Dr rho<5t«T I> Jarvi*:, spocialtst m uKncultura! education; an(J Dr. Walton 
C .John, <5p«'cialist in land-prant colle^^e *;tati^tics. See Appen(ijx I, tw/ra. 
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or in the early weeks of llMi), lie wrote an article for School and 
Socictij in which he came out strongly for a more active Federal 
role in hi^:her education. The Students' Army Training Corps in 
which more than oOO collep:es and universities had willingly 
participated represented a foim of nationalization. Although not 
successful, this program siiowed that Washington could perform 
a larger role in higher education. 'The fedei'al government should 
participate in the direction of education more largely than it now 
does, but should not control it." 

He proi)o>ecl this should be through subsidies to institutions 
meeting iigid predetermined standards, or through intellectual 
leadership from the Federal level. This was more than desirable; 
it \/as inevitable if our institutions were to keep pace with the 
world. 

Thi^ meant the Oi!ice had to be expanded if it were to be ''a 
coordinatuiR, planning and investigating body, under mandate to 
draw into its councils the representatives of every educational 
interest, commissioned to tap the ultimate sources of national 
wisdom in framing the educational policies of the nation.'**' 
Perhap.s if the OHice were to do this jol) well, it should be made 
a Department. 

There was a lot of talk about a "Department of Education" in 
1910 and 1020. A Mr. (\ L. Staples, clerk in the Research Division 
of the Bureau of Foi'cign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
prepared an aiticle which showed the lowly position occupied by 
the Otlice in 1010. According to approi)riations made, it was 45th 
in standing of tlie (lovernment, and the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion was 7r>0th in rank. While the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ^va^ haiKl.somely housed in an eleveutstory building of its 
own, the Office of Education had onlv a few rooms in a corner of 
the Pension Huildnig.*- This article may have l)een motivated by 
a \n\\ then before the Congress which would h;ive estalilished a 
De])artnient of Education, This was the "Towner Bill'' introduced 
in the House of lUMn-esentatr. es on January 80, 1919,^' The 
Tr>wner plan, and similar plans for a Department of Education, 
ie(ej\ed the support of National orjjanizations such as the Na- 



' . p r.lH 

' (' I St ip!. ^. "\ ( titifju. '.f tlf r UuMMU ^'f Ivluc.itinn." Kdurnfion, 

^ \1 \n 1 ()< tnlM } l'n<>, pp. TS l>T 

• "Thf K'iucilio?^ Hili; s, ,n>i} sh.m'v. I\. \«' ^MK. March 1, lOU^ pp 
'211 L'7T Thr hA\ n.i- 1 tf» r known a- tin- " I'own. \ Stirling Hsil " 
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tional Education Association, the American Fedeiation of Labor, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, and the League of 
Women Voters.** 

The struj»gle over the proposed Department need not concern us 
excei)t to note that it continued for five years after the war, well 
into the Harding administration, and it was the major factor in 
the resignation of Claxton in 1921. But before the event took place, 
the Division of Higher Education had experienced a change in 
leadership. Capen resigned in December 1919, to become the first 
I)€rmaneiit Diiector of the American Council on Education,*"' 
When he left, the Division lost, in the words of the Commissioner, 
**a strong man. conservatively aggressive, with a broad knowledge 
of higher education throughout the United States, deliberate in 
making up his ludgment hut strong in holding to it when once 
it is made. He thinks keenly and acts promptly,"**^ President 
Emeritus Edward C, Elliott of Purdue University, a life-long 
friend of Capen. has called him *'a driving force in the Bureau 
of Education and the American Council on Education, and as 
Chancellor of the University of Buffalo/' ** 

Hujrh S. Miij?!!), "KMiiratioti nw\ the Kt tlrral Government.'^ School and 
Soni'ty, XIV. No. :^r>4, October 8, \\m. pp. ^oD' Scf al*^o "Eniarpemont of 
the Bureau of Education/' Tltv S( hnol Rt vu u\ XXXI. No. 10, Deceml>er 19'-3, 
pp. 721-722; and William T. Bawden, Thi Sationoi C'ms's' in Education 
(WashiiiRton, 1U20). pj) t-'U-lll, foi comments (Ui the need for an expanded 
activity in education. 

Ltrs , Capen i<> the S" it taiy of the Interior ipLanklin K. Lane), No- 
vember 29, 1919; SecietMy of the Interior to Capen, December 1, 1919; 
in Ca pen's Personnel Folder, .'^t. Louis Records Center, St. Louis, Missouri. 
There^i^ a letter of conuueiit on the relationship of the American Council on 
Kducation to th<' Otlice of Education wiitten by Claxton to President Wilham 
J. Kerr, Oietfon ARricultural Collepre, Corvallis, Oregon, July 7, 1919. In this 
letter Comnnssjoj^er Claxton e\pre?i«;ed his approval of a permanent Council 
"with the feeling t)|a^ until the Bureau of Education or another agency has 
snfVieMMit fnwiU to do th*' work in the name of the Government, that the 
Co ined may do much valuable work which the Bureau cannot." 

.^ee also Philatub r P. Claxton. Hvpntf »>/ i])r (^ommi^'iioth r of' EtUirntion 
(o) (h* y\vf) FntUd Jf'm .v>. 102o ( Wasbinjrton. 1920), pp If>-17, 

*'*Ltr, Claxton to Mr K. L. Burger. Trustee. Ohio Unuersity, Athens, 
Ohio. l><-(end>er 1."). 1920. in Capen's Pt*! rotund Folder, St Lo'us Records 
Center. St I ouis. Mm^^oun Capen wa*^ ht uij^ ctmsidered for the presidency 
of that institution m l!)20 

*'Ltr, Pr. Elliott to author, I)eceml>er 10. 1959 In *'A Resolution of 
Tnbut<' to Samuel Paid Capen" p»epar»'d by I)r Elliott in 1950, a copy of 
which was sent to the authoi. the Presnlent Eiuentus of Purdue University 
wrote : 

**By heritage, by thorough intelb^rtual preparation in leading institutions 
of learning of the Crnted States and Europe; by quality of mind and per- 
sonality, t)y jnnati' <haraeter and integrity; by tested and successful ap- 
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It did not take long for a successor to be appointed. The possi- 
bility that Capen would resijajn if the American Council position 
were offered to him was open knowledge in higher education 
circles. As early as August 21, 1919, Dr. George F. Zook, the 34- 
year-old head of the Department of History, Political Science, and 
Economics at Pennsylvania State College, made application for the 
impending vacancy. The Commissioner offered it to him in De- 
cember. Zook was at first reluctant to accept because the $3,000 
salary was insufficient. But on January 2, 1920, he gave a "con- 
ditional acceptance on the understanding that my salary will be 
very considerably increased as soon as it becomes financially and 
legally possible for the Bureau to do so." He entered on duty on 
Febmary 1, 1920, at the salary which he justifiably 'protested. 
Incidentally, it took more than four years before he gbt the 
salary boost that he expected in 1920. On July 1, 1924, Zook re- 
ceived an increase to $5,200 per annum under the provisions of the 
Classification Act of March 4, 1923.^" 

During Claxton*s last years in office, from the end of World 
War I to the middle of 1921, several actions relating to higher 
education were taken. Some were instrumental in the development 
of long-range programs or in establishing a rapprochement with 
higher education; others were not so successful. Among the latter 
was the abortive attempt in fiscal year 1919 to have State Depart- 
ments of Education collect educational statistics at all levels 
within their geographical areas for the Federal Government. The 
idea may have been sound but few States had resources adequate 
for the task.'^^ A loss to the Division, and to the Office of Educa- 



prenticeship m the fine art of teachinfj; by vaiied experience in the 
constructive leadorship '>f tountry-wide educational and social enterprises; 
and, above all, by his clear vision of thini^s to come, Dr. Capen was a 'natural* 
for the courageous acceptance of the challenge jiresented by the conception 
of th<^ American Coutici! on Education m 1918. The activating nucleus of 
this conception was the creation of an agency to bring about common under- 
standing and coopeiative effoit, especially by the institutions of higher 
anr? professional education, for rendering the most effective service to the 
national well-being . . . 

. . We reniembcT him as a scholar, as a gentleman and as a civilized 
man. Most of all. as a friend with whom it was a delight to work, dream 
and do." 

**Ltrs.. Zook to Claxton, August 21, 1919; Claxton to Zook, December 20, 
1919; and Z(v»k to Claxton, January 2, 1920; and telegram, Zook to Claxton, 
December 23, 1919; in Zook's Personnel Folder, St. Louis Records Center, 
St I^uis, Mi{<soun. 

*"Oath of Commission, January 10, 1920; and formal notification of change 
of grade and service titf", June 30. 1924; m Ibid For biographical informa- 
tion on Zook see Appendix I. vtfni. 

•"Smith, op. cit, pp. 21-23; and Claxton, Stntrment . . . 1919, pp 5-6. 
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tion, came with the resignation of Chester Jarvis, specialist in 
agricultural education. He resigned in March 1921, and the space 
was not filled, Howevei', the Division was able to retain its 
strength when John was promoted from specialist in land-grant 
college statistics to specialist in rural and technical education, and 
Mr, Lloyd C, Blauch joined the staff in August 1921, as specialist 
in land-grant college statistics."** 

One of the more successful progiams, considered from the long- 
range view was the meeting called by the Commissioner on educa- 
tional research problems. It was held in St, Louis, Missouri, on 
January 2-3, 1920, Representatives from seven large State uni- 
versities, representing various sections of the country, were 
present.^- As a result sixteen research stations were established 
at an equal number of universities throughout the Nation. The 
Office of Education was assigned the task of coordinating their 
activities and publishing certain of their research reports. This 
was a forerunner of the cooperative research program which 
developed in the mid-1 950's,^*'* 

One of Zook's major interests was the junior college movement. 
He demonstrated this soon after taking office by arranging a con- 
ference of junior college officials in St, Louis. The conference was 
held on June 30 and July 1, 1920. There were deans and presidents 
of thirty institutions present. From this meeting on the problems'^ 
of the rapidly expanding junior college movement came the 
American Association of Junior Colleges,"'^ 

In 1919 the Office of Education was called upon to evaluate the 

"'Smith, op, nt , f)p. 32, 44; and George F. Zook, "The Bureau of Educa- 
tion and Higher Education/* School Life, IX, No. 9, May 1924, pp. 199-201. 
For further information see Apjiendix I, mfrn, 

'"^One of the df legates, representing the University of Kansas, was Dr. 
FiT'denck J. Kelly who was to serve as specialist m higher education and 
director of the Division of Higher Education from 1931 to 1946. 

*^"The Federal Bureau and Educational Research," Jomnat of Edumtional 
Research, I. No, 1. January 1920. pp. 156-ir)7; and Philander P. Claxton, 
Stfifctt\t'7if of the Commi^^io7i('}' of Kdaration tn the Secreaty of the In- 
terior for the FiHcal Year Ended June .iO, 1920 (Washington, 1920), pp. 3^-39. 

Archives Fde ^^05. "Junior Colleges, Historical" (National Archives, 
LalK>r and Transportation Branch) ; Archives File 905, "Exclusion of Foreign 
Education in Annual Reports, etc." (I hid,}; Claxton, Statement . , . 19tO, 
p 18; Claxton, Report , . 192o, pp. 10-11: Zoolc, op. Hi,, p. 201; and 
"George- F. Zook." Higher Educntimi, VIII. No. 2, September 15, 1951, pp. 
22-23. This la«t noted artu-le states that the meeting was held "June 30 and 
July 1, 192r>." an obvious error. In his 19?.l Report Commissioner John J 
Tigert noted that the (Office of Education ^as about to publish a Circular 
on the junior college confeience held at St. l^iuis on "June 30-Julv 1, 1921." 
Sec Tigert, Report of the Commissioner of Educntion fitr the Year Ended 
June 40, 1921 (Washington, 1921), p. 15. 
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academic credentials of foreign students seeking admission to 
higher institutions in tlie United States.-'* This work was the 
responsibility of the Foreign Educational System Division (some- 
times known as the Comparative Education Division) with ad- 
visory functions performed by the Division of Higher Education. 
In Februiiry, 1951, there was an administrative reorganization of 
the Office of Education and at that time there was a Foreign Edu- 
cational Systems Branch established in the Division of Higher 
Education! This gave the division complete responsibility for 
evaluation of foreign student credentials. This responsibility was 
not retained by the division very long for by September, 1952, 
the evaluation activity was turned over to the new Division of 
International Education, which continued the work of the fomer 
Comparative Education Division.-'^ 

The evaluation ])rogram began in a small way. so small in fact 
that it was not noted in annual repoits for several years. After 
the war several foreign students applied for admission to Ameri- 
can colleges and some of these institutions asked the Othee to 
check their credentials. There is no record of how many institu- 
tions or students were involved during the first five or six years 
but it was probably less than 100 each year. As the service became 
more widely known and the tide of foreign students rose, the 
demands on the Office increased. In fiscal year 1928 credentials 
of 307 students from 53 countries were evaluated; the following 
year 481 from 57 countries. In 1951, when the Division of Higher 
Education had full responsibility, Dr, Marjorie Johnston of the 
Office staff reported, **During the past few years approximately 450 
colleges and universities have requested this service.'* 

Routine activities of the Division which had been disturbed or 
curtailed by the war effort weie quickly renewed. The specialist 
in higher education and others on his staff were called upon to 
attend conferences which they did as frequently as possible. Both 

^'Marjone C Johnston. "Kv;iinat!on of Foreign Student Cifdentials: A 
Prehmmary Report." Hnjhvr Kilumfion, VIII, No. 10. January 1,5, 1952, 

pp. 115-116 _ . - 

'^•On adnunistratup reorj^anization of the Office of Kducation see Earl J. 
xMcGrath Hi port nf thr Fttlnni Sm^ity Acjcncy lurtU Oftici' of 

Kduraivm (Washington, 1952). pp l'J-i:>; imd Puhhc Administi-ation 
Service. A Report ow an A.fifniniitiutin Siuvey of ihv Unitol S^otes Office 
of Eduraiwn of thr Fnhml S^iunty Aifcvcy (Washington, 1950). Addi- 
tional information supphed by Mi^^ Lora Rrookley, Educational Reference 
Librarian, Department of Health. Education, and Welfare Library. 

•^Jobn J TiKert, AV/)or/ of thi- Commi^^wnvr of Eduration for the Year 
Eudrd Jtnu J(K (Wa^hiriKton. 1928); p. 30; William John Cooper, 

Annual Report of the ('omons'<io)u r of Education for the Year Ended Jn^e 
iO, I9i^t (Washington, 1920), p. 31; and Marjorie C. Johnston, op. ciL, 
p. 115. 
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Capen and Zook weie in demand as speakers to educational and 
lay grroups, as were their successors in office. The publications pro- 
gram returned to ])eacetime topics and there was an increase in 
the numbei* anil variety of publications relating to higher educa- 
tion.''** 

In notinjr the struggle for a ''Department of Education" which 
occurred in the post-wai* yenr?>. i nference was made to the resigna- 
tion of Claxton. President Ilafding had .stated during his cam- 
paign that he fa\ored the establishment of a Department of 
Education and Welfare. When elected to office he asked Claxton 
to prepare the bill for the new Department with the understand- 
ing the Commissioner would become the fiist Secretary. Claxton 
did as requested but let it be known he favored a reorganization 
of the Office along different lines. The plan he wanted would have 
a nine-member ''National Board of Education" as the top policy 
formulating group. This "opposition to the President's plan evi- 
dently le<l to Hardmg's request for his resignation, which was 
submitted May 12, 1921. to take effect June 1." There is some 
irony in Claxton'.^ career with the Office of Education. He had 
been appointed by a Republican (Taft). had served with distinc- 
tion through two terms of a Democratic President (WilSon)^. only 
to be removed by another Republican,"''^ 

The seventh Commissioner of Education. Dr. John James Tigert 
(1882-1965) took office on June 2, 1921. Tigert was another Ten- 
nessean. the third from that State, having been born in Nashville 
on February 11. 1882. lie graduated fipni Vanderbilt University. 
Nashville, in 1901. His record there as a student and athlete won 
him a Rhodes .scholarship, the first to 1)8 awarded in Tennes-see. 
He received a master's degree at Oxford University and returned 
to the United States in 1907 to become a professor of philosophy 

"For OKiiiMplp. m the thn^' >oars procppdinK our ontranco into World 
War I (1911 lOlfi) th*'r*' w^ro M\ publications relating: to higher education. 
The three years following (11)19 1921) theie were 62, A list of conferences 
attended, and'speakm^ conunitnieiits filled, can be found in the annual reports 
for the period 

,* "*The full story of the resignation of Clavlon is told in .J. N, Rodeheaver, 

/ Jr.. 'The Relation of the Federal Government to Civic Education." (Cam- 

bridge, Mass., 1951, typewntten ms.). pp, 130-131, See also Lewis, op, rif.. 
p. 335, Quotation from Rodeheave)', (>/>. nt . p, l.'^l Claxton devoted the rest 
of his life to education in the .^outh He became Provost of the University 
of Alabama in 1!)21. From 19*23 to \[> lie was supu mtendent of schools in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. In 1930 he breame President of Austin P^ay State College, 
,/ Ciarksville, Tennessee He retired in 1945 and died in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
on January 12. 1957. l^'wi'^ op, ni,; P'.vans and Wripht, <>/>, nf,, pp. 65-66; 
and ^'Office of Education and the Commi.ssioners of Education.*' File of 
material in Education l,ibrary, i department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Library. 
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and psychology at Central College, Fayette, Missoa^i . In 1909 
he became President of Kentucky Wesleyan College. Winchester, 
Kentucky, and in 1911 went to the University of Kentucky as prO; 
fessor of philosophy and psychology, the position he held at the 
time of his appointment, Tigert held doctorates from several 
schools including an LL.D. from Kentucky (1921) and an Ed.D. 
from Rhode Island College of Education (1923) r / 

Tigert undertook an extensive reorganization of the Office al- 
most immediately upon coming to Washington, In place of the 
large number of semi-independent divisions which had existed 
under Claxton, he reorganized by grouping the work of the office 
into two major types of activities. The first he called "general 
service activities" and he placed at the head the chief clei^k of the 
Office, Mr. Lewis Kalbach. This group had seven divisions; Edi^ 
torial; Library; Statistics; Alaskan Affairs; Stenographic; Mail 
and Files; and Messenger. These divisions constituted the routine 
administrative functions of the Office, The second Tigert called 
'^technical activities" and it was headed by an Assistant to the 
Commissioner, Dr. William T. Bawden. It had four Divisions: 
Higher Education; Rural Schools; City Schools; and Services** 
In 1924, Zook, then specialist in higher education, was promoted 
to the position of Assistant to the Commissioner, following Baw- 
den to the position 

This organization underwent some modification in the following 
years. As of July 1, 1927, th^ organization chart showed nine di- 
visions and two sections reporting directly to the office of the 
Commissioner. This meant that the separation of activities in two 
major groupinga had been abolished. The latter arrangement 
continued until the major reorganization which took place under 
Commissioner William J. Cooper in 1930.**^ 

Who's Who m Ami ricn, XVI, p 2192; "OfTiCP of Bduration and the 
Commissioners of Education," File of material in Edufatjon Li>>rury, De- 
partment of Hfalth, Education, and Welfare Librar>^ Rodeheaver, op. cif., 
pp. 133-136; Evans and Wright, op. cit., pp. 67-70, »nd T, J Ford. "The 
Educational Contributions of the U S. Commi95ionp,f of Education, 1867- 
1928" (Washington, 1933, typewritten m» ), pp 88-^9. 

•*cf. John J. Tijfert, "The OrKanjzation of thtf Bureau of Education," 
Sehool Life, VII„ No. 1, September 21.'19ia, pp. 6 7; F Icheavor, op. cit,, 
pp. 136-138; Tigert, Reiwrt . . 19tl. p 6; and John J Ti^^ert. Report of the 
Commin$ion(r of Education for the YeMr Ended Jan^ iO, t9ii (Washington, 
1923). pp. 2-4. 

•U. S. Office of Education, Edurntwna! Ihrrr^oru.^, I9t0-i9t5 (Wash- 
ington, 1921 et 8eq.), 1924. pp 1-2; and School Ltfe, !X. No 9. May 1924. p. 
197. 

•"William John Cooper, Annuni Report of tht Commi'i^toncr of Eduratwn 
f<n the Year Endt^d June "o, i9Jo (Washmgion, Figure t following 

p. 2. This reorganization is noted in Chapter IV. tn/ru 
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Under Commissioners Tigert and Cooper the survey movement 
reached its peak. The higher education survey, wliich owed so 
much to Capen, experienced a revival in the post-war years, Tigert 
indicated the extent of .the increase in the survey movement at all 
levels in his 1922 Report: 

One of the most important types of service rendered by the 
bureau, and probably most far-reaching in eftect, is in its con- 
duct of educational surveys. Shortly after I look office I caused 
a summary to be made- of the activities of the bureau' in this 
mjitter, and found that an aggregate of 15ft surveys have been 
made by it, in 42 States and the District of Columbia, also 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and one of the Provinces of Canada. These 
sui^veys may be classified as follows: 



<a) State public*9chool syitems "9 

(b) State systems for higher education 7 

<c) HlRher educational institutions 88 

(d) Public school systems of cities 17 

(e) School buildings in cities 1 10 

(f) Public-school systems of counties — — . 9 

(g) Negro eduction iii the United States (26 

states and District of Columbia) 1 

(h) Unclassified 16 

Total 166 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

DuVteg the fiscal year 1921-22 the following surveys were 
mader ' i 

(a) State system of public sdhools, Arkansas 1 

(b) State system .of higher education, Kansas 1 1 

(c) Higher educational institutions — _ 31 



. Arkansas* 13 colleges and universities 
Arizona, State University 
Oregon, 12 colleges and universities 
Tennessee, 4 colleges 

State College for Women, Greensboro, N.C. 

(d) Public school systems of cities 4 

Trenton, N. J. (administration) 
Washington, D. C. (administration) 
Shreveport, La. 
Sparta, Wis. 



(e) School buiidinga in cities 1— 3 

Parkersburg, W. Va. ^ 
Washington, N. C. 
Greenfield, Ohio 

(f) County system of public schools I 

Washington County, Va. 

Total m 



The surveys made during the past fiscal year are therefore 
almost a third of the total number of surveys made by the 
bureau in the 54 years of its previous existence.** 

By the end of fiscal year 1927, Tigert was able to report that the 
nnmber-had ificreased to more than 200: 

Educational surveys constitute a most important phase of the 

•*John J. Tigert, Report of the Commianioner of Education for ifhe Year 
Ended June SO, 1922 (Washington, 1922) , pp, 6-^. / 
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seiT^'ice of the Buieau of Education. This service has been in^ 
creasing iti Quantity in recent yeais. From the estabhshment 
of the bureau in 1867 a to^al of 203 educational surveys has 
been made under its auspices, of which number 88 have been 
made since 1921. These stii-veVs covered tlie whole of continental 
United States, as well as Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Tney may be 
classified as follows : 

National (study of ne^rro etlucation) *- ^ 

State systems of education — """"'^MO 

State systems of higher education ^" - 

County systems „^ 

City systems f? 

Building programs in ciUr systems 

Higher educational institutions ^ 

Miscellaneous ---- 

Total . 

Zook proved a worthy successor to Capen in the higher educa- 
tional sur\'ey movement. Not only was the rate of production 
increased under his direction but he also succeeded in maintaining 
a thoroughness similar to that which existed under his predeces- 
sor. Among the most comprehensive surveys he directed were 
those of the University of Arkansas, North Cifrolina College of 
Agiiculture and Engineering, higher education in the city of 
Cleveland, and in the States of Tennessee, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Massachusetts."** 

Dr Arthur J, Klein, successor to Zook in 1925, considered 
the edue^itional surveys made between 1922 and 1926 the most 
varied in the history of the Office. They ranged from surveys of 
privately-controlled institutionf^ through city systems to entire 
State systems.'*' * 

The successors to Zook and Tigert carried on the movement but 
starting in 1926 there was a pronounced change in the type of 
survey and the manner of conducting itr In that year Klein began 

"*John .1. Tipt^rt, Rf'port of the Comnns^wncr of Education for the Year 
Ended June .to, 1927 ( WashinfTton, 1927), p. 20. In both the 1922 and 1927 
listings of surveys Commissioner TiRort ha« cdunted each institution of 
higher erlucution mcluflod m a State or other type survey as a separate 
survey. This urcouiits for the hxr^ number of surveys of higher educational 
institutions m his list. Dr. Walter C. Kells, Survey of American Higher 
Educatw,^ (New Voik, 1937), dul not break the sui-veys down m this manner 
which accounts in part for the much smaller listing found in Chapter II, 
^uprn, Anothf-r factor involvP<l ^vas Tigert's counting of unpublished surveys 
which Eells did not do 

-"George F. Zook," p. -^2. See Cbaptei 11. ^npra, for list of Office surveys 
of higher education ♦o l93r) 
Eells, op, nf . pp. 41 -42. 

"^IhuL^V ^'or infoimation on surveys and some remarks on the chang- 
ing pattern of higher educational suiv(>s see Archives File 206, ''Teacher 
Training -Historicar' (National Archives, Lal)or and Transportation 
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the surve\Nrf lanH-grant colleges which marked tlie start of the 
emphasis on national .iurveys.^*** Prior to 1926 there had been two 
higher education surveys which crossed State boundaries: the 
Negro education sui^ey completed in 1916, and the study of 
land-grant education from 191G to 1920. These had been exceptions 
to the gen<?ral t^v'pe of survey. After 1926 the large national survey 
c.be<*ame far more common. This kind required a large number 
specialists and consultants so the Office of Education usuafi/' 
served as a coordinator and director of the survey. In many* of 
the smallei', earlier surveys Office personnel had performed a 
large part of the field work. 

There were sevpn national surveys involvingi higher education 
and in which the Office of Education paiticipated extensively 
between 1926 and 1942 : 

1. The land-grand college survey. This had been requested by 
the Association of Land-grant Colleges ^r\A Universities. It 
lasted fiom fiscal year 1926^ to fiscal year 1930 and was financed 
by a special appropriation of $117,000 from the Congress. Data 
were drawn from the returns on 20 lengthy questionnaires 
from 69 institutions located in 51 States and territories. These 
returns, which provided the basic source of information, totaled 
about 500,000 pages, There were 85 people on the survey staff, 
13 from the regular Office of Education staff and the remainder 
temporary employees paid from the special appropriation. The 
survey was directed by Klein. Results were published in the 
1930 series of Office of Education Eulletins^iri two volumes 
addmg up to more than 1,900 pages.'*^ 

2. Negro college survey. This was undertaken in 1927 at 
the request of Negio colleges and universities. The survey was 
financed with a $5,000 fund established by 79 Negro institutions 
of higher education, a grant of $5,000 from the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, and the remainder from the Office of Education. Work 
was completed in 1929 under the direction of Dr. Klein, Per- 
sonnel from the 79 institutions involved in the survey assisted, 
along with members of State departments of education in the 
10 States in which the institutions were located, members of 

Branch); anrl tho artirh- hy Waltn.i C John t'ntitl«»d ^'National Surveys of 
thp OMicp of BMucation" in Hh hVial Sttrrnj of Edncntion, J!i2S-J9M> (Wash- 
inplon. VXM), pp r/jn-T'if;. 
*'Ltr., Chief Clrrk Kalharh tn V\ B. Jonk'^, Burlin^rton, Vermont, April 

i 4, 1027, in Jonks' P( r«>f)nn»'l FolMrr. St Loins Kocords Center, St, Louis, 

I Missouri. 

I ""Charles H Jufl<l, U^^rarrJ> n? th* f'jntvd Sfn^w Office of Education 
(Washui^'ton. pp. 'J.") 'jn. JO. Kell<<. rl^, p. .381; Co^>per, Report . . , 

pp, 10 '20; anri Arthur J. K\r\u, '*Laii(i-Giant Collej^^.s are Participat- 
ing in Work of Survey," SJh>o! L<fi', XUL No 0, May 1028, p. 180. The 
survey report was S}nr*'y of Lniid-fnuvf Colh (fcs fivd UniVi'rifttvs, Bulletin, 
1030, No 0 (2 Vols ). 
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the Association of Colleges for Negro Youth, and the educa- 
tional boards of seven church bodies. The suiTey was published 
in a volume of approximately 1.000 pages in the 1928 series of 
Office of Education Bulletins." 

3. National survey of secondary education* In March, 1928, 
the North Central Association of (j^lolleges and Secondary 
Schools requested a survey of secondary education. The Con- 
gress appropriated a fund of $2?5,000 for the survey which ran 
from fiscal year 1930 to fiscal year 1932, It was directed by. 
Commissioner Cooper who was assisted by a nine member board 
of consultants, a professional advisory committee of 30 mem- 
bers, and a lay advisory committee of 56 members. More than 

\ 60* consultants were employed during the investigation. There 
were over 200,000 inquiries sent out in connection with the 
survey and more than 850 visits to schools were made.' Higher 
education was involved thi*ough studies made of junior colleges 
and the connection of secondary schools with higher education 
through admission standards and requirements. The survey 
results were published in the 1932 series of OflSce of Education 
Bulletins as a group of twenty-eight monographs totaling ap- 
proximately 4,400 pages. Five of the monographs were con- 
cerned in whole or part with higher education.*'^ 

4. National survey of the education of teachers. This was re- 
quested by the National Council of State Superintendents and 
C<>mmissioners of Education, the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, and the Association of Deans of Education. 
The Congress appropriated $180,000 extending through fiscal 
years 1930-1933. During the survey approximately 500,000 
public school and college administrators and teachers contrib- 
uted information and data, and more than 800 teacher education 
institutions supplied information. Commissioner Cooper was 
director with Dr. E. S. Evenden, professor of education. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, as associate director. Dr. 
Benjamin Frazier. senior specialist in teacher training. Office 
of Education, was coordinator of the sui^vey. There were, in 
addition, 15 survey staff members, 5 special advisors, 7 research 

Judd, op. eit,, pp. 25-26; and Eells, op. ext., pp. 42-43. 382. Judd stated 
that this was the first national survey of th'^ Office of Education (p. 25) 
but Eells, who made a more detailed study of the higher education survey 
movement, wrote: "In 1926 the Bureau began its rather extensive survey . . . 
of the 69 land'grant college.^ arid universities, which was completed in 1930 
and published in two lar^e volumes. In 2927 was initiated the survey of 79 
Neg^fo colleges and universities in 18 states . . ., completed in 1020." (p. 42). 

The survey report was entitled Survey of Negrp Colleges avd UniveriitieSt 
Bulletin, 1928, No. 7. 

'"Judd. op. <nf., pp. 26-27, 29; and Eells. op. cif., pp. 42-43. 413. The 
report was published' as National Survey of Secondary Ediwaiion, Bulletin, 
1932, No. 17. The five monographs of the twenty-eight in the series relating 
to higher education are: I. Summary, 1934; V. The Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education, 1933; VIII. District Organization and Secondary Educa- 
tion. 1933; IX. Legal and Regulatory Provisions Affecting Secondary 
Education, 1933; and X. Articulation of High School and College, 1933. 
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assistants, and 17 associate members on the project. They were 
'advised by a 12 member consultant board and a 47 member 
advisory committee. The survey results were published as Bulle- 
tin, 1933, No. 10, in six volumes totaling nearly 1,800 pages." 

5. National survey of school finance. This hlld been requested 
by the O&iincil of State Superintendents and Commissioners of 
Education. The initial appropriation of $50,000 foV the project 

^ o was inad(^1>y the Congress in fiscal year 193S. There Was to be 
$300,000 appropriated over the following three fiscal years-but 
the Congress did not authorize^ihe additions so the survey did . 
not extend past fiscal year 1932^ The survey itself did not get 
beyond an analysis of the literature on school finance and in- 
o quiries to State departments regarding plans for school sup- 

port. Cooper served as director of the survey assisted by a 17 
member board of consultants, a 6 member research staff, and 
10 special consultants. The findings which had been reached 
before the sudden and premature termination of the survey 
were published in two volumes by the American Council on 
Education, and a 1932 series Bulletin by the Office of Educa- 
tion.'^ 

6. Study of the educational value of military instructi9n in 
universities and colleges. This was a relatively low-budget sur- 
vey with a total cost of less than $2,700 financed by the Mershon 
Fund (administered by the New York Community Trust). How- 
ever, it was one of the most extensive of the voluntary question- 
naire studies conducted during the survey movement period, 
based' on 10,166 replies from 16,416 inquiries to students in 
54 institutions in 39 States and the District of Columbia. 
Major Ralph C. Bishop was in charge of the study which was 
published by the Office of Education as Pamphlet No. 28 in 
1932 (24 pages) .''^ 

'*Jucld, op, ext., pp. 27-30; Eells, opx cit, pp. 4?-43, 413-414; Interview 
of author with Mr. John H. Lloyd, Chief, Reports Section, Publications Ser- 
vice, Office of Education, October 28, 1959; and Archives File 206, "Teacher 
Training — Historical." 

The survey report was published as National Survey of the Educatiop^'&f^ 
TmcherH, Bulletin, 1933, No. 10. The six volumes were: I. Selected Bibli- 
ography; II. Teacher Personnel in th^ United States; III. Teacher Education 
Curricula; IV. Education of Negro Teachers; V. Special Survey Studies; and 
VI. Summary and Interpretation. 

■"'Judd, op. ri<., pp. 28-29; Eells, op. n7.. p. 415; and John H. Lloyd, "A 
Study of the School Tax Dollar," School Life, XVI, No. 8, April 1931, pp. 
141-142. 

The Office of Education publication or the survey was Bibliography on 
Educational Finance, J92.t-19Sl, Bullotm, 1932. No. 15. The American 
CounciL on' Education's publications were Research Problems in School Fi- 
nance, and State Support for Public Education, 

Eells, op. n?., pp. 116, 313, 390. The report was published as a pamphlet: 
Study of the Educational Value of Military Instruction in Universitie$ and 
Colleges, No. 28, 1932. * 

In a study of the results of suweys. Dr. Eells classifies several of them 
as "very successful," "moderately succtssful," "somewhat successful," "little 
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7. National survey bf higffer education of Negroes. Following 
the completion, or termination, of the six surveys described 
above there was a lapse of six years before the Office of Educa- 
tion participated in another, and final, national survey touching 
on higher education. The Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes requested this study in 1939, and the 
Congress appropriated $40,000 for the project. It was directed 
by Frederick J. Kelly, then chief of the Division of Higher 
Education, with Dr. Ambrose Caliver, senior speciali3t in the' 
education of Negroes, as associate director. A temporary survey 
staff of 7 members served until completion of the project in 
1942, and 8 regular Office staff members contributed to special 
projects. Among the latter were Dr. Lloyd, E. Blauch, Dr. 
Benjamin Frazier, and Miis Ella Ratcliffe of the Division of 
Higher Education professional staff. An advisory committee of 
fourteen nationally recognized leaders in Negroj education also 
contributed their talents to the project. The findings of the 
survey were published as "Miscellaneous No, 6" in four over- 
size volumes, totaling more th^n 450 pages, in 1942 and 1943. 
In the latter year Commissioner John W. Studebaker wrote 
that the study "marks the close -of one of the most extensive 
and thorough studies ev^r m^rde of the higher education of 
Negroes." In addition to its thoroughness the survey was 
significant for beinf the first one in which a "respectable 
amount" of time and mon^y was devoted to the socio-economic 
aspects of education. About one-third was devoted to a thorough 
study of the interplay and influence of social and economic fac- 
tors on higher education of Negroes. Volume I, "Socio-Economic 
Approach to Educational Problems," consisted of 166 pages of 
text and figures bearing on this subject.*'® 

In fiscal year 1930 Cooper reorganized the Ofiice of Education." 

or no .success," **hatmful— more harm than good, or "not evaluated." He 
classified thp Negro college suiTcy and the land-grant college survey as 
/ ' moderately successful," and the stfudy of the educational value of military 
f instruction as ''somewhat successful" The remainder of the national surveys 
were not classified. Ibid, pp. 205-207. 



••John \V. Studebaker, Avnual Report of the United States Commissioner 
of Edncdtiotrror the Fincal Year Ended June -iO, IHl (Washington, 1942), 
-ppr-^^C^; John W. Studebaker, Annmd Reports of the United States Office 
of Ediication for the Fiscal Y^nrs IH^-^i (Washington; 1943), p. 

52; John W. Studebaker, "Foreword,'' National Survey of the Higher Edn- 
rnfwn of Negroes (Washington, 1942, Vol. I), p. VII; and Interview of 
author with Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Chief, Adult Education Section, Division 
of State and Local School Systems, Office of Education, November 2, 1959. 
The Studebaker quotation is from his 1941-42, 1942-43 Report; the other 
quotation on socio-economic aspects is from intervievy^ with Dr. Caliver, 

The titles of the four volumes in the National Survey of the Higher Edu- 
cation of Arr/ws- I. Socio-Economic Approach to Economic Problems; II. 
General Studies of College.*; for Negroes; III. Intensive Study of Selected 
Colleges for Negroes; and IV. A Summary. 
"This will be further described in Chapter IV, infra. 
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At that time he established a Division of Major Surveys under his 
immediate direction. This division lasted^nly through the period 
of the large national surveys in tlje 1930's but its existence was 
symbolic of the importance placed on them by the Office of Educa- 
tion.** 

The practice of conducting, or participating in, higher educa- 
tion suiveys of less than national scope ended with a survey of 
public higher education in Oregon in 1931. National surveys in-, 
volving the Division of Higher Education, except for the 1939- 
1942 Negro higher education survey, ended in 1934. 'jThe 
withdrawal of the Division of Higher Education from the field, 
except as an advisor, was acknowledged by Commissioner Stude- 
baker in his Report for 1939: 

A new plan of state surveys of higher education was tried in 
1939. In general, requests to the Office of Education to make 
surveys of higher education in a given State have either not 
been possible due to lack of facilities or have been accepted and 
staff members assigned to devote a considerable amount of time 
to them. The survey in 1939 of higher education in the State of 
Nebraska, however, has been conducted largely with the help 
of Nebraska educators working with a staff member in the 
Division of Higher Education acting as adviser."*^ . 

In his 1937 study of higher education surveys, Eells listed the 
names of 41 men most experienced in that work. The first three 
names on the list were those of men who have served as chiefs of 
the Division of Higher Education. Zook led having sei^ved as direc- 
„ tor of 13, and staff member of 8, printed surveys, and participant 
in one mimeogi aphed survey. Capen was second with 10, 7, and 
5 respectively. Third was Klein with 8, 2. and 3. The ninth man 
on the list was Frederick J. Kelly, ^Division chief from 1931 to 
1946; the thirl v-sixth nian was Lloyd Blauch, then a comparative 
beginner in sur^ry work, who served as Division head from 1955 
to 1959, and thirty-seventh was John Dale Russell, head from 1946 
to 1952. Cooper was sixteenth, and John was twenty-second.^*^ 

Routine activities under Zook continued as they had developed 
under Capen. There was Ho change in the numerical strength of 
the Division and the professional staff of three made an effort to 



^Cooper, Annnnl Hrport . . . 19 U>, pp. 7-12; Fipruro II following p. 2, and 
Rodeheaver, op. cit., pp. 15.3-154. 

■^"John W. Studebaker, "Offico of Education*' in Ayinval Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior for the Fn^cal War J^mlivfj June 10, 19.i9 (Wash- 
ington, 1939), p. 73. 

""Eells, op. n7., pp. 85-86. 
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attend as many confereiues as possible. Throughout niost*of the 
l920'.s the speciahst m l ui al and technival education, Walton John, 
helped orjrauize and participated in the annual national confer- 
ences on Xeg[r() education held at various places throughout the 
South. He also helped plan the aj>enda for an international con- 
ference on highway engineering wiiich was held in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, in May, 1925.^- From I92O to 1925 more than 100 
publications relating to higher education appeared, a figure 
slightly above normal. Members of the Division prepared^ or 
assi.sted in the pieparation of nearly all of these.^** 

In 192r>, Zook was offered the presidency of the University of 
Akron, Ohio, whith was then in a period of change and develop- 
ment. He resigned his Office position effective August 31 and M^as 
appointed a special Collaborator, at $1.00 per year, on September 

The fourth specialist in higher e<lucation and chief of the 
Division was Dr. Aithur Jay Klein who took office on December 
10, 192.').' • He contin\ied Zook's policies ii;i routine office operation, 
school visitation, and attendance at conferences. The record indi- 

During the period when Zook headed the Division of Higher Education 
(lJ)20r-25) the f*)llowinK ptTsons-served a? members of the professional staff 
(date.s of service with the division shown in parenthesis) : Dr. Walton C. John 
(li)18~12); Di. Cht-^te^- Jams (1!)17-21); Dr. Lloyd C. Blauch (1921-23); 
and Dr. Walter J. ^ireenleaf (1024-47). The s.^ctions of the anaual reports 
deaiinjf with higher education list the important conferences attended and 
the addres'<es j^iven each ti.scal year. 

"'TiKert, Report . . . lU^), pp. 9-10; John J. Tigert, Report of the Commis- 
s'unni of Edftdtfioft jot thr Yt(tr Etuhd June oO, 1024 ( Wa.shington, 1924), 
pp. 7-8; and John J. Tigert, Rtpott of the Commissioner of Education for 
the Year Endftl Juvv iO, VJ2o (Washington, 1925), pp. 6-7. 

"'See Table 11, Chapter VI, wfrn, 

"* Ltr. Zo«)k to Secretary of the Interior, Hubert Work, August 25, 1925, 
m Zook's P^Tsoiinel Folder, St. Louis Records Center, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Zook had hvvw subjected to some criticism in 1921, and possibly later, because 
of hK };eivjce on the Committee on Public Information C*the Creel Commit- 
tee") in 11)18. He \\a-) accused in 1021 of l)eing a bitter spokesman against the 
Harding aciministration. This criticism seems to have had no influence on 
his re.signation in 1925 nor rhd it hamper his efficiency. (Memorandum from 
"Brock," !)e});»rtmrnt of the Interior, to Mr. Safford — probably Dr. William 
Edwin Safford — T)opartmeiit of Agriculture, August 24, 1921.) 

Dr, Walter Ctuumnitz of the Office of Education recalled that Zook had 
been noted for his teaching ability while in Washington. Zook had taught 
a nuMi's clas-> in the Pet work Methodist Church wheiv '*the men of the church 
testifif'ii to bus efFrctivepess as a teacher long after his years as a teacher 
there.'* (Walter H. Gauinnitz. **Kenvni.scences Concerning Chiefs of the Divi- 
sion of Higher Ei'ucation," typewritten nis. prepared for the author in 1959.) 

Klein's Personnel Folder, St Louis Hecords Center, St. Louis, Missouri. 
See Appendix I, intra, for biographical information. 
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catei he did more traveling than any of his predecessors or the 
two division heads who were to follow him. His crowded schedule 
in the latter half of one year, 1927, included visits to the Univer- 
sities' of Minnesota and. Wisconsin in July; New England States, 
Middle Atlantic States, and West Virginia in October; Missouri, 
Illinois, and Michigan in November; and Ohio and New York City 
in December/* 

There were three significant developments while Klein was in 
office which bbre on higher education and were in addition to the 
previously noted national survey movement. The^e were the start 
of the annual inspectiolfc of Howard University, the inauguration 
of a research service, and the improvement of procedures for 
gathering statistical information. 

Howard University, Washington, D.C., had been privately con- 
trolled and opeisated from the time of its establishment in 1867 
but starting in 1879 the Congress had, from time to time, con- 
tributed sums of money for its operation.**^ A regular program of 
Federal financial assistance was begun in 1928 which, in turn, 
brought about an annual inspection. An act' of Congress dated 
December 13, 1928, read in part: 

. . . annual appropriations are hereby authorized to aid in the 
construction, development, improvement, and maintenance of 
the university, no part of which shall be used for religious in- 
struction. The university ?hall at all times be open to inspection 
by the Bureau of Education and shall be inspected by the said 
bureau at least once each year. An annual report making a full 
exhibit of the affairs of the university shall be presented to 
Congress each year in the report of the Bureau of Education.*" 

Secretary of the Interior Roy 0. West called a meeting in his 
office which was attended by Klein, President Mordecai W. John- 
son of Howard University, and other interested officials. It was 
decided at that time that 

an initial report be made which would outline a plan for the 
development of Howard University extending over a period of 
from 15 to 20 years. It was indicated that this plan should, 
first, suggest the needs of the negro people for a university of 
the highest type; second, estimate the probable growth in at- 
tendance in the various fields of work offered; third, provide 
for a plant adequate to care for the program suggested and the 

Klein's Personnel Folder, St. Louis Records Center, St Louis, Missouri. 
'"Hartley, op, rif., pj;. 46-47; and Charles A. Quattlebaum, Federal Edn- 
cation Activities and Educatioml hnnen Before Congress (Washington, 
1952), pp. 58, 276. 

"""Congress Assigns Another Function to the Bureau of Education," School 
Life, XIV, No. 7, March 1929, p, 127. 
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student ^M'owtli estimated; and fourth, sugjrest a plan for the 
division of the finaneial burden involved between Congress and 
the private board of trustees (^f the university ' 

The initial study, in effect a program of long-range development, 
was not completed until the end of fiscal year 1930, It was a 
lengthy report which became a basis for the development of 
Howard University. Starting in fiscal year 1930 annual reports 
were made of the inspections ofjioward Univei;sity by members 
of the Division of Higher Education, A shortage of professional 
staff membei's brought about a system whei^by one or two of the 
ten schools which foi'm the university were inspected annually. 
Under this procedure a thorough inspection, or survey, of all 
facilities of the institution was accomplished each five years.^^ 

The research ^service activity of the Office of Education began 
in 1927. Requests were sent to all known agencies of educational 
lesearch in State and local educational groups, institutions ,of 
higher education, educational boards, foundations, and associations 
requesting abstracts oi' copies jof stucfies recently completed. In- 
formation on studies in pi'ogress was also requested. The purpose 
of the program was to establish the Office of Education as a clear- 
ing j)ouse for information on research at all educational levels.^^^ 

By March, 1928, a])proximately 800 replies on research in 
progress had been completed and a mimeogi'a))hed reporMsgudd;- 
This was followed by an additional report in May and a printed 
IhhUoiJtitphii of R(\s((irrh Stndtrs in Efhication/ 1926-1927, pre- 



ation from p. 39, Also, 
Audit Adult Educatioli 



"CooptT, A}inHit{ Ixfptttf . U^J!^, ])\) 'I:>-"42, Quo 
intonifws of iiuthor w th Dr, AmhroM* (\iitvpr. Chief, 
M'ction, Instruction. ()r^anizjitnni, and S(>r\icos Branch, DiviMon of State 
and Local School Sy.stoms, Otiico of Kducation, November 2, 19r)9; and Mr. 
Ralph r M P'lynt, A<7sistl[int (^>nimissi()npr and Director, Legislative and 
Program l)e\rlopnirnt Branch, OHice of Education, Njovembor 4, 1959. 

"roop<>i, Annnnl IiCfutrt . . , I'f W, p. 1."); and interview of author with 
I)r Ktnc^t V. HoUis. I director. Collejje and University Administration 
Branch, Division of Hi^'her Kducation, C)thce of Education, October 27, 1959. 

The exijansion of H»/\\aid TnivorMty fioni 1929 to 1!)53 is .shown to some 
cKtt nt by its enrollment fi^uif^Ji; 

PJ2J>--:i() ^„>,S7'J t(2t;il enrollment— graduates 
1 {).") 'J -r>;; .iTS total enroilmetit- fili? jjraduates 

Figures from VVilham John Cooper, AinimU licifott of the dnmnismonfr 
Of E(h(rot\oi^ fo) (hr Ynn Kmhd Jmiv UK tUll ( VVa^hitlMfton, 1931), p. 14; 
and Oveta (^ulp Ho])l)y, Arimnil I\i pitrt i>t the V Dcjun t tncfif of Health, 
I'^flunifion, ini{{ \\i'{f(tr(, }*r,: < Washin'^^ttjo, 1901), "Howard University," 
pp. 2Hi)-'J7r>. The fust tefioit and <iil)se(juenl leports to 19'12 were in large 
|)art,thc work /)f Dr. John 

"John D Woleutt, "Cleannjr Houm' of Kdutatioiial Research," Srhixtl Life, 
Xm, No. 3, No\ember 1927. p. li;. 
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pared by Jalm Wolcotl. Thiis bibliography contained more than 
1,500 titles representing 225 institutions and organizations. It was 
the first of a series of research listings of educational studies to 
be prepared by the Office in the following yeara. The Division 
of Higher Education assisted in the work of preparing the listings, 
concentrating its attention on research programs conducted in 
institutions of hirVcr education, or related to education of col- 
legiate and graduate levels.^- 

In 1929 the problem of gathering statistical information from 
institutions of higher education .was far, from solved. It was 
pai^ticularly difficult to bbtain meaningful financial data.®^ Dn 
Klein called a meeting of a group of college business officers to' 
work out a system for improving this situation. From this came 
a committee the following year which represented the three re- 
gional associations of univers^ity and college business officers, the 
Association of American Colleges and the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, the American Association pf Collegiate 
Registrars, and the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
The body that was formed was the National Committee on Stand- 
ard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education. It formulated 
principles to be folldwed in the organization and arrangement of 
financial and statistical reports of colleges and universities. Al- 
though statistical problems were not solved (Completely, this action 
did mucli to alleviate the situation.-'^ 

Klein was an affable man who possessed two traits which' 
seemed contradictory to each other. One wasla certain disdain for 
Federal sei-vice despite his conscientious attention to duty. A 
member of the Office of Education professional staff recalled this 
incident: **At lunch one day he [Dr. Klein] complimented me upon 
my effectiveness, stating that he had a high Vegaind for me and 
my work, but that if lie found me still in the government employ 
after three more years, he would lose all respect for me." 

The second trait was his ambition to become Commissioner. In 
August 1928, when Tigert resigned the Secretary of the Interior 
receive^J a large number of letters requesting that Klein be con- 

Edith A. Wriprht, "Bureau InauRuratos Research Information Service," 
School Life, XIV, No. 5, January 1921), p. 89. The Wol^tt study was Bulletin, 
1928, No, 22. For additional titles see U.S. Office of r : tcation, U^t of Pub- 
licationH of the Office of Edncation, ( WasUi^v- .on, 1937). ' 

•'Some of the difficulty's involved in the Rathennjir of statistics have been 
noted in Chapter II, 

•* Emery M. Foster, 'Tontnhution.s of Arthur J. Klein" (typewritten nis. 
prepared for the author) ; and Cooper, Annual Report . . . I'f iO, p. 21. 

^Gaumnitz, ^'Reminiscences .\. Gauninitz was awaided a HO-year service 
pin by the United States Government at Ji date long after this lunch. 
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sidered to succeed to that oftree. Amon^: those writinK were the 
Dean of the School of Agriculture. Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College ; the Secretary of Ohio State University ; the Dean 
of the Divivsion of Home Economics. Kansas State Agricultural 
College; the President of the University of Minnesota; the -Dean 
of Iowa State University; arid the Director of Extension. Work of 
Indiana University. Sen>jtor Wesley Jones of ^ Washington wrote 
a recommendation to Pi^esident Coolidge stating that Klein "has 
an attiactive peisonality and \Vins the good will of people every- 
where he goes." Senator James E» Watson of Indiana also wrote 
the President on Klein's behalf/'" 

There is no conclusive evidence that Klein worked directly for 
the appointment but it is difficult to believe that letters from so 
many different sources were entirely si)ontaheous. It is reasonable 
to assume that he did some prompting of the correspondence 
campaign. It is also ci^ious that a man who had once expressed 
so little regard for Government service should exert himself to 
stay in it. Appai'ently he had no rancor about not being appointed 
Commissionei*. \yhen Cooper was appointed he remained for a 
time as head of the Division of Higher Education. ^ , 

The last of the golden years of ])rosperity drew to a close with 
the Division o/ Higher Education larger than it had ever been 
with a staff of four full-time professionals/* It was also busier 
than ever, for combined with the regular activities there were 
the large natio^nal surveys to su])ei vise and assist. Respect for the 
work of the Federal Go\ernment in higher education, and speci- 
fically for Xhii Division was stronger than it had ever l)een and 
still growing. 



"*Tht*re is a \:\ry:e c'>llrotion of hntor^ rolatinp to this matter in Klein's 
Peisonal FolH^r. St Louis Ii«'c<>nls (?tMUfr, .*^t I^)uis, Mi^^oun. Most of ihem 
were wnttrn in August 11^-8, ulthoujfht a f»'w of Ui- in are <iated in S^p- 
t<i*iiil)or or Octolx^r 

"•The professional staff in Hit!8 ((iatos of serMce with the division shown 
in parentheses) Dr Klnn ( Mri.") :}()), Dr John (11)18-42): I>r Greenleaf 
lll>21-47); and I)r Mhen Mr.) Benjiinun W. Frazier (1927-48). 

\ 
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From the Depression 
Through the Second World War 
(1929-1945) 



A difTerent j>tM'i<)cl in the history of the I)ivisi(»n of Higher 
Education bej^iiii with a chanjre in the Commissioner <if Education, 

In 1328 TiK^rt was offtjred the presidency of the University 
of Florida in r,ainesvil!e. He accepted the offer leaving the OflTice 
of* Education on Aiijfust HI,' A ~>aic'^e.>si>i* was not appointed for 
several months and while the search was on for the eighth Com- 
mis.sioner, Lewis Kalbach, Chief Clerk of the Office, served as 
Acting Commissioner- By January of 1929 the successor had been 
found, and tlie new man, Wiiham Jt^hn Cooper, took office on the 
11th of the following m^nth. 

Dr, Cooper (18^2-^193*1) was horn in Sacramento, California, on 
November 21, 18W. He received the A.B. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Culifornia in 190.0 and his M.A, from the same institution 
in 1917. Follov. ing graduation in 19iW> he taught history .and Latm 
in the StiK!kton High Schm>L California. In 1910 he became head 
of the histor\ department in the junior and senior high schools of 
Berkeley. Five years later he took a similar position in Oakland. 
In 1918 Cof^per began his career m the field of school superintend- 
ency, serving successively .i> superinteiuient i'^ Piedmont, Fresno, 
and San Diego. California, and in 1927 lie wa ade State Super- 

'J. N. Ro<Ji'h«*H\Pr. Ji "^T'hr Rrhitt^^n thr F*. v«Tnmri»t t<> Tivir 

Dr .Tj|!r<*rt r**mami*<l <Kity .is Pr<'shi» nt of th»- Vu 'r^\\y Fj<>ri<ia. 
Gam«'^vill«\ until lh«* niui n>rjO\ Hi- cMitmu^'d hviti^' ir> G^m «svi]Ie followinjj 
hi^ retirf^mcnt Who Wa^ U'/»'> in -X ttf*'f it n, II (<'huaj;<>. IIKM)). p. 5.13. uicor- 
rf»ctly ramp*< T>ktI *Mrr#»a«n|'* H»' >n 1*>»'5 

' Willjum John* C<^o|HT, Xfiuunl ;mm ' th' ('ottnm-^.^ffm r of Eihitnium 
'for J'w.T i:oth'l Jun* ^^ (W.i ,hjnRt.>n. 11L*9), p 1 
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intendent (*f l*ul)lic Instruction. During the First World War he 
obtained a leave of absence fiom his Oakland position to serve as 
business maiiagei* of the Committee on Education and Special 
TrnininR in the Western States. In 1928 the University of Southern 
California conferred aii honoi ary doctorate of education on him. 
He was sen'injr as State -Sl^P^i i^itendent at the time of his ap- 
pointment a.<? Toinmissioner oT-Rrkjcation by President Coolidge."' 

Coof)er*s ariiml in 1929. was folloA^ved by several importiint 
changes. Dui ing the next fiscal year the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion was I'^classified in lank imd salar>' w^hich raised him to a 
position equal to the chiefs 'tff other bureaus in the Department of 
the Interioi". Prorision was made for an Assistant Commissioner 
^ who would be eciua! in rank and salary to that formerly held by 
the Commissioner, and the name *'C>ffice of Education" became 
oflicial i)y ordei' of Secretai y of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur/ 
These changes wei e accompained by an extensive, reorganization 
of the Office. Cooper reduced the number of divisions from nine 
to six and lenioved ^ the two independent sections which had 
existed under Ti^rert. The six divisions, whkh he called "major 
divisions," were Administration (headed by the Chief Clerk) ; 
Editorial; Library; Service; Major Surreys (under the Commis^ 
sioner's immediate direcjtion) ; and Research and Investigation 
Sunder the Assistant Commissioner)."' 

After this reor^ranization the Division of- Higher Education no, 
longer reported directl/to the Commission'fer. It also undenvent a 
. change in name foi' the only tipie in its history. It becj^me, simply, 
"Colleges and Piofessional-Schools." a branch of the Research and 
Investigation Division. Thus, Klein became, in everything but 
name, a hraYich chief under Assistant Commissioner Goody- 

H R. E^ans and E. .\. Wn^ht, ''The Unitrd >States Oftioe of Education," 
< \Va:.hinjftnn, r.>39, t> prwnttcn ms.), pp. 71-72A, Who't Who iw\4w«nVa, 
XVI, p^ :)7ri. Who W<u Who 1,1 Awetica, I (rhicago, 1942), p. 259; Rode,- 
ht^a\('r, oitr<(f.. p 147; and "Ollice '^f Education and the Commissioriers of 
tlducatiop," Kilt' of iritrnal m EducaUf>M Library, Department of HeaUh, 
Ediiratioi;, and W<^lfan' Library. ' 

'William John (\>(>p*'r, Aufiunl Ripo^t *tt thv CtHumiStiionfr of Education 
tt*r tin Wni Euiivil Jmn ,V->, (Washington. 1930), pp. 2-4; Evans and 

Wnjfht, op. p TJ.\; atnl Rodrhcavi'r. op. ext., pp. 148-152. The first 
Assistant ^''iniim-ssiont r of KdiKatn>n \\a> Miss Ro.ss Goodykoontz, formerly 
a.ssi^tant pnifcssor of rducation at <ho Unnersity of Pittsburjfh. She joined 
the Of!in of Eciuc.Uion (jn Ortolur 1. VXli) Thr salary of the Commissioner 
.it that timr \\as $7.5<M) and th^- .A*«^istant Comnrtis'^ioner $6,500. (Kardex; 
Offit p of FlM'tir.ition P« r*«onnrl Offiof, .md information supplied by Legislative 
.atid^' IMo^frani D^ ^^Hopin* nt Rraiu h, OHice of the Commissioner, Office of 
K<iu<\ition ) 

*CAop<*r. Antuml Rx\u,tt /'/;/^ pp. 2-4. fic^i'efi l^and 2 following p. 2. 
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koontz.^^ Although Cooper called the higher education activity the 
"Division of Colleges and Professional Schools" from time to 
time, it was a part of the ''major division*' of Research and In- 
vestigation.^ Administratively, from the time of the reorganiza- 
tion in fiscal year 1930 to fiscal year 1934 it was a branch. 

The reorganizatipn did not mean any loss of status for Klein 
nor did it lessen his responsibilities. The reorganization was 
undertaken for ^idministrative improvement although it is difficult 
to say whether this worthy objective was achieved by it,' The 
fact that Cooper thou^t highly of, the work of the Division of 
Higher Education, to use its former name, and intended no dis- 
credit by the reorganization is shown in a statement he prepared 
for the use of School and SooU ty magazine: 

Every position in the Office of Education is important. Some 
positions, however, are of such a key character that the carry- 
ing on of the responsibilities connected with them should not 
depend upon the health, tenure or life of any hum|»n being. 
Positions of this character are: the chief clerk, the editrfr-in- 
chief, the librarian, the chief of the division of higher educa- 
tion. In the past but one of these, the editor-in-chief, has had an 
assistant. It is my recommendation that there be assistant chiefs 
for all of these offices * 

The organizational changes of 1929-1930 were retained by 
Cooper throughout his tenure of office which lasted until the 
middle of 1933. The Division of Higher Education did not regain 
its lost name until fiscal year 1934, 

The most important contribution Cooper made to the Office of 
Education was his work in strengthening its research activities. 
His purpose in requesting that the name iye changed from 
"Bureau" to "Office" was to show that it was something more than 
an administrative unit. It was a creative force ^n educational 
scholarship.**^ Under his guidance the national survey movement 
reached its height.** If the depression had not ended the national 
surveys, except for the survey of the higher education of Negroes, 

* Ibifl, Qn reo^gani^ation see also Evans and Wright, hp. cit., p.-^l; School 
Life, XV, No, 4, December 19*29. p. 70; U. S. Bureau of Education, Edn- 
cationg^^>irectoruH, 2920-29 iO (Washington, 1926 rt aeq.), Directory for 
1930, p. 1; and "United States Office of Education," The Journal of the 
National Education As^ofintwyu -YV///, .W Noveminr 1^29, pp. 'J^l-H2. 

^Cooper, Annual Report . . . p. 2. 

" Rodeheavcr, op. rit., p. 152. 

•"The Reorfcanization of the Buieau of Education," School and Society, 
XXX, No. 774. Octol>er.26. 1929. p. 565. 
Rodeheaver. op. cit., pp. 159-16t). 
" See Chapter III. 
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by divening funds to other needs, it is possible that Cooper's short 
peripd in office would be remembered as one of the most sijniificant 
in thje history of the Office of Education. Even though the national 
survey movement was short-lived, Cooper's contributions were 
substantial because of the stress he placed upon organization of 
the Office for greater efficiency in research (the Division of Major 
Surveys) , and because he was able to recruit outstanding research 
men like Frederick J. Kelly for service with the Office. 

When Klein resigned from the Division of Higher Education 
in July, 1930, to become professor of education at Ohio State 
University, tjie position of chief of "Colleges and Professional 
Schools" was left vacant for nearly a year. I- During this period 
Benjamin Fra^ier served as acting chief.*'^ In the Spring of 1931, 
after careful investigation of several possibilities. Cooper decided 
on Dr. Kelly, survey specialist and professor of higher education 
at the Univer^'ity of Chicago as the permanent successor to 
Klein." 

Fred Kelly, as he pref^red to be called, was chief of the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education longer than any other man. He served 
just over 15 years, retiring on June 30, 1945, shortly before his 
65th birthday. He returned to Federal service in November 1948, 
and continued until ten days prior to the close of fiscal year 1952, 
and later came on duty as a consultant. Not only did Kelly devote 
many years of service to the Division, but he was also the first 
to serve in it as Assistant Commissioner and Director. When that 
position was established by Commissioner John W. Studebaker 
on September 9, 1945, Kelly received it." 

Members of the Office of Education professional staff who 
worked with Dr. Kelly remember him for many different qualities 
although most agree on his interest and abili ty in research. He 
possessed the open-minded flexibility essential to the first-rate 
research specialist. Research was unquestionably his first interest, 
and administration was second.*' ^ 



Klein's Personnel Folder, St. lx)uis Records Center, St. Louis, Missouri. 
"Cooper. Annual Report . . . 19Sa, p, 19. 

"Kelly's Personnel Folder, St. l^uis Records Center, St. Louis, Missouri; 
and School Life, XVI, No, 8, April 1931, p. 158. 

See also The Division of Higher Education, "Fred J. Kelly Retires 
from fhe Office of Education,*' Higke^ Education, III, No. 2, September 16. 
1946, pp. 2-3. On various titles given te Division of "Higher Education 
chiefs in the period prior to 1937 see Walter S. Eells, SurveyB of American 
Higher Education (New York, 1937), p. 39, fn. Biographical informntion on 
Kelly in Appendix I, infra. On Dr. Kelly's promotion to Assistant Commii-' 
sioner see Chapter V, fn. 14. 

'•Interviews of author with Mr. H. H. Armsby, Chief of Engineering 
Educatis,«i, Division of Higher Education, October 27, 1959; Dr. Ambroae 
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Kelty possessed, in addition to acknowledged research talent, 
a sense of loyalty to his co-workers, and fh^ respect of his col- 
leagues in higher education. He gave wide latitude to those who 
worked under him in the division, and he was open-minded and 
willing to be convinced by new ideas and suggestions.^^ An intense 
interest in the liberal arts did not prohibit him from doing all he 
could to promote interest in engineering education and studies 
both within the Office of Education and outside it.*' AtHhe time' 
of his retirement in 1946, a tribute appeared in Higher Education 
which listed his outstanding qualities: 

Among Dr. Kelly's characteristics which have most deeply 
impressed his close associates are: A quiet and dignified man- 
ner; kindly dealing with his fellowmen; great adaptability; a 
wide range of intellectual interests; clear logical thinking r an 
objective approach to educational questions^; a lively imagina- 
tion in dealing with problems; lucid expression; extraordinary 
ability for incisive statement after the careful analysis of a 
problem; skill and tact in presenting ideas; unusual orgajiizing 
ability and continuing intellectual growth.** 

On the other hand, one of his colleagues was struck by Kelly's 
"Mid- West attitude" toward higher education. By this he meart 
that Kelly was more familiar with, and concerned over, the prob; 
lems of the large State university than the smaller private institu- 
tion.'-'^ Another felt he was a little inclined to look outside for 
assistance rather than to draw upon the professional resources 
available in the .Office. This was probably due in large part to the 
fact that he joined the Office -at the height of the national- survey 
moveinent when great emphasis was placed on consultive services 
by groups not directly affiliated with the Office.^' This tendency 
decreased as time passed and tlie number of professional members 
of the Division increased from five in 1931 to eight in 1940, on 
the eve of the World War II expansion.- 



Caliver, Chief, Adult Education Section, Division of State and Local School 
Systems. October 28. 1959; Mr. Ralph C. M. Flynt, Assistant Commissioner 
and Director of Legislative Services Branch, November 4, 1959; and Mr. 
Kendric N. Marshall, Fmance Aid Officer, Division of Higher Education. 
October 13. 19^9; ail of the Office of Education. 

"Interviews of author with Dr. Caliver, October 28, 1959; Mr. Flypt, 
October 7. 1959; and Mr. Marshall. Nove:iiber 3. 1959^ and Walter H. 
Gaumnitz. "Reminiscences Concerning Chiefs of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation,'' (typewritten ms. prepared for the author in 1959). 
Interview of author with Mr. Arnwby, October 27, 1959. 

'•Division of Higher Education, "Fred J. Kelly Retires." p. 3. 

•Interview of author with Mr. Flynt. October 7. 1959. 

" Interview «f author with Dr. Caliver. October 28, 1969. 

"The following professional persons served In the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation under Dr. Kelly from 1931 to 1940 (dates of service with the Division 
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Shortly after Kelly took offue the report of the National Ad- 
visoty Committee on Education iippeared. This Committee had 
been organized in May 1929, by Secretary of the Interior Ray L. 
Wilbur, acting for President Hoover. Its purpose was to determine 
the policies of t\\e Federal Government in relation to education. 
The Committee, a.s finally constituted, consisted of 52 citizens 
"engaged or interested in education." -* Chairman was Dr. C, R. 
Mann, Director of , the American Council on Education. Capen and 
Zook were members along with Charles Judd who had served 
briefly with the Division of Higher Education in 1913. All three 
were on a Conference Committee of fifteen elected from the larger 
Committee, and it was this Conference Committee which did the 
bulk of the work.-* ^ 

The Committee leport which appeared in 1931 pointed out the 
complete lack of unity oi* cohesion in Government operations to 
help education. It emphasized disjointed control and incoherent 
policy makin}?. It recommended the establishment of a "Depart- 
ment of Education with a Secretary of Education at its head . . 
'and stressed the research and information role that such a de- 
partment should play in educational leadership: 

\ Recommendations 

1. Devriop the si vricfs. Develop the Federal Government's 
research and jnfoi'mation services with increasing emphasis on 
comprehensive research and on the diffusion of information that 
is pertinent to the decision of critical national issues. 

"2. Kxpittid in idnvatUm. Continue to expand the federal 
research i^id information service in the field of education uniil 
it meets adequately the needs of the American people for in- 
tellectual asl<istance in all phases of education, including the 

'shown in paronthosV--) : Dr. .John (1918-42); Dr. Gieonloaf (1924-47)1 Dr. 
Frazier ( 1927-18) j Miss VMix Ratchhtfe (19.S0-10. prior service in clerical 
position); Dr. Kline Kooii (19:n-37) : Mr. John McNeely (1936-40); Dr. 
John I.uml ( HM(M8, 1947':)!); Dr Amlrey Potter n940~'r)); Dr. Lloyd 
niauch (1921-23. 1940-r»9) ; Dr John C. Patterson (194(M2); Dr. Roy A. 
Scaton (1910-12). an<l Mr. CeoiRe VV. (as*' (1910-46) The dates do not 
mclude the months wh*"n th< -^e people r.uiie to, or left, the Division which 
accounts for the fact that in 1940 theie ^vele actually nioio than eiRht 
names ol people associated with it. For additional information, sec Appendix 
I, ntfrn. 

National Advisory Omimittee on Education, FaU ud Rrlathn^ to Kdncii- 
tton (Washington. 1931). Part I, p 1. 

='See /ftiW.. pp 421 12<; for compl^^to list of members. George Zook is the 
only porson to serve on the three national Presidential committees appointed 
between 1920 and I9.1^i. »e was a member of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education and the Tonfen^nce Committee (1929-1931); Vice* 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee on P:ducation (1930-1938) ; and Chair- 
^man of the President's Commission on Higher Education (1946-1947). 
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educational aspects of health, recreation, and other community 
activities that vitally affect physical, mental and moral growth,-'"' 

The repoit of the National Advisory Committee on Education 
had a direct effect on the organization of the Office of Education, 
This was th<^ 'pcoiporation of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education into the Office,-" In addition, the Committee strength- 
ened the case for more educational research sponsored by the 
Office of Education, It is possible that if the Nation had not then 
been sliding into the lowest )iepths of the depression, and was not 
soon to enter an administration radically different from that 
which was in power in 1931, the, rjecommendations would have 
been followed. As it was, the Committee did succeed in impressing 
educators with the need for research controlled or directed from 
the national level. 

By fiscal year 1932 the depression had taken a heavy toll of 
Office of Education programs. The requested appropriation was 
cut 11 per cent by the House of Representatives, and the Senate 
reduced the House figure by 26 pier cent. The total cut for fiscal 
year 1933 was 34 per cent when the President signed the ap- 
propriation act. Later, the appropriation for printing was cut an 
additional 15 per cent. Cooper observed that under these conditions 
all employees would have to be furloughed for a half month oif 
from 10 to 15 would have to be discharged. He observed that 
reseai'Ch activities would have to be curtailed and the publications 
program, and the distribution of publications seriously reduced,^' 
Total fiscal year appropriations for salaries, general expenses, and 



Ihid., p. '76. Sep also pp. 95-99; and Dawson Hales. Federal Control of 
Public Ethicatnw - A Critical Appym^al (New York, 1954), p. 67. Rodeheaver, 
op, ri'f.. pp. ir>7~.S8, discusses the Connnittee report and points out that the 
vote for the "Department of Education" plan was 43 for and 8 opposed. 
Those opposed *'\vere stronpr in influence and were supported by the Secretary 
of the Interior and others." (p, 158). There were only 51 votes cast because 
one member had died during the period when the Committee wa^ in session, 
■"The Federal Board for Vocational Education had been created by the 
ff^)nKress in 1917. On .June 10, 1933, it was transferred to the Department 
of the Interior by Executive Order 6166. The Secretary of the Interior, 
Harold L. Icke.s, in turn assij^ned it to the Office of Education on October 
10, 193o. In time this bf^came the Division of Vocational Education. See 
Charles H. Judd, kc^eareb in the Umtvd States Office of Education (Wash- 
in jfton, 10.39), p. 9; AvrtHftI Report of the Secret (try of the Interior for the 
Fiscal Year Kmlrd J\n\e Uh 19 n ("Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, 1933"), p. 264; and Rodrheaver, op, cit„ p. 158. Also Interview of author 
with Mr. Lan<' C. Ash, Divi.sion of Vorational Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, December !(>, 1959. 

BesSvGoodykoontz, A^^VHal Rtpor^ of the Commissioner r>/ Education for 
the Fiscal Year Ended June JO, 19:2 (Washington, 1932), pp. 2--3, 
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printing vvere $367,000 in 1932, $304,314 in 1933, and $252,500 in 
1934. These figures show a drop of 31.2 per cent from 1932 to 
1934 The reg»ilar staff in June, 1932, was 100. One position was 
closed out in February, 1933; seven more in April; and one at the 
end of June. All temporary survey employees were removed and 
the rest of the regular staff, now numbering 91, was required to 
take a short f urlough.-^^ The Division did not lose any staff mem- . 
bers but it did suffer, along with the rest of the Office, from 
curtailment of survey program. 

Most immediate of the effects on higher educational programs 
were the increasing efforts of some States to consolidate their 
institutions of higher education for economic reasons, and a newly 
revived interest in financial problems. The Report for 1932 shows 
the changing emphasis in higher educational studies: 

Higher education is just now entering upon a period of 
applying the scientific method to the solution of its educational 
problems. Criticism of higher education is widespread today. 
Changes are being made in both methods of teaching and in 
curricula of colleges to an unpredented extent. That these 
changes snould be made wisely is the most important interest 
of higher education to-day. This calls for a program of research. 
The study of questions in higher education which arise 

' primarily from the economic depression. — While the movement 
originated earlier, the economic depression has hastened the 
urge to coordinate or Consolidate the public institutions ^ of 
) higher education within a given State so as to avoid duplication 

* and competition. To be in position to respond to the States call- 
ing upon the Office of Education for assistance, a series of three 
studies was planned and carried half way to completion: First, 
the assembling of data which reveal variations among the 
States in their financing of higher education and in the per- 
centages of their young people who attend college; second, a 
study of the governing authority and curriculum offerings in 
institutions of higher education State by State, choosing those 
States first which maintain separate State universities and land- 
grant colleges; third, the investigation of the historical develop- 
ment of higher education in a few typical States where the 
movement for consolidation has made the greatest headway. It 
is believed that such a study would shed light upon the problems 
confronting the various States which are contemplating steps 
in coordination or consolidation. 

Two other studies were prompted largely by the economic 
"diflKculties of higher education : First, a study of the salaries in 
land-grant colleges and universities seems to be particularly 

"^Georfce F. Zook, "Office of Education** in Annual Report of the Secretury 
of the Interior for the Ftncnl Year E!nded June iO, (Washington, 1933), 
p. 258. 

*/6ic/.. pp. 258--259. 
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timely in view of the lack of reliable data as to the variations 
in salaries naid in different academic divisions and academic 
ranks; second, a study of 147 small colleges, including accredited 
and nonaccredited types which have enrollments of 500 students 
, or less, shows the changes In growth and support durjng the 
' ' ;t)ast 10 years. This study will shed light on the financial prob- 
lems which confront so many small colleges to-day 

It was in the midst of this lowest period of the depression that 
Cooper resigned. There was no reason for the resignation. One 
student of the history of the Office was convinced that the resigna- 
tion was given reluctantly and for other than political reasons 
since his successor was George F. Zookj** This is questionable 
since Cooper-had been appointed by a Republican, Calvin CooUdge,- 
and his successor had been active"* during World War I as a 
member of the Committee on Public Information, a fact pointed 
out in the letter of nomination which Secretary Ickes sent to the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor. Furthermore, Zook 
had been criticized as early as 1921 for being a critic of the 
Republican administration of Harding, and a Democrat^' presi- 
dent had taken office in March, 1933, at about the time when 
j Cooper resigned. No other reason for the change of commissioners 
has been found.^- 

Dr George Zook (1885-1951) was the first and. up to 1953, only 
Commissioner of Education to have had prior service with the 
Office of Education, hnving been chief of the Division of Higher 
Education from February. 1920, to August, 1925. He was destined 
to serve as Commissioner for less than a ^ear (July 11. 1933, to 
June 30. 1934), too short a period of time to markedly influence 



"Goodykoontz, Anyinal Report . . . pp. 12-13. The reports for fiscal 

years 1933 through 1937 show this emphasis on financial studies and related 
matters; student drop-out; unit costs; annuity programs; financial *id; 
and so forth. There was not as much emphasis on curriculum studies as in 
the 1920's except for one year. 1933, when a large number of mimeographed 
circulars on curriculum matters was released. See also L. E, Hartley, "A 
Critical Study of the United States Office of Education Since 1933," 
(Boulder, Colorado, 1941, typewritten ms.). pp. 54-56. 

" Rodeheaver, op, cit,, p. 159. 

•^Ltr., Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes to Senator David- T. 
Walsh, Chairman of Committee on Education and Labor, U,S. Senate, 
May 31, 1933, in Zook's Personnel Folder. St. Louis Records Center, St, 
Louis, Missouri. On the 1921 criticism of Zook see Chapter III. fn. 84/ 

Cooper became professor of education at George Washington University. 
Washington, D. C. in 1933. According to Evans and Wright, ap. eit, p. 78, 
he had resigned from George Washington University in 1935 and died on 
September 'l9» 1935, at Koarney. Nebraska, enroute to California. 

Biograpnical information on Zook may be found in Appendix I, infra. 
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the Division of llijjher KducationJ' He did restore the old name 
so it was once again the ''Division of Higher Education/* and no 
longer simply ^'Collejies and Professional Schools." However, it 
did remain under the direction of the Assistant Commissioner.^^* 
The new Commissioner did much to set the poKcy for the 
activities of the Office of Education at the start of Franklin D. 
Roos'velt\s New Deal. This is the way an unidentified writer in 
an article in Hi<jhvr Kdnvafion described Zook's impact on the 
Office of Education; 

It was recognized everywhere that the depil?ssion was having 
its most devastating effect upon young people. Boys were lined 
up on the top.s of moving freight trains. Street corners were 
crowded with young people with nothing to do and no place to 
go. Many young people were forced to leave high school because 
they lacked suitable clothes. Many others had insufficient funds 
to go to college. 

Just when these problems were most acute Dr. Zook came to 
Washington as Commissioner of Education. What policies were 
to be adopted with reference to Federal participation in activi- 
ties for young people? The answer would affect not only the 
emergency years of the depression but the future as well. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps had been launched the year 
before, but there wa.s no education program associated with it. 
Should there be? If .so, what sort? By whom administered? 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration had been set 
up, but there was no recognition of its lelation to schools and 
colleges. Should work opportunities or scholarships, or both, 
be made available to college youth? Should these compete with 
jobs for family breadwinners? Should funds for these relief 
job.s be made available to privately controlled colleges as well 
as to public ones? What should be the relation with State 
agencies in the management of the program? 

These were the . types of policy questions confronting Dr. 
Zook in 1933. His approach to their .solution was through calling 
conferences of the leaders most concenied. The technique itself 
was a contribution to' Federal procedures. He called upon the 
best minds he could summon and formulated policy on the basis 
of their deliberations. 

The outcomes ; re well known. There came into being an 
educational program of the CCC, and it was administered by 
the Offic*\ Thei'e came into being a colloge-student-aid section 

Ro(leh*»avt r, o/v. f•?^. p, ]f;0. R()<!rhf*av»'i \viit»»s that "George Zook did 
not .servp a.^ Commi^^ionpr of Kducatio?! loiijy cnouKh to make any noticeable 
impression on the work of the n trice " Tins m not entirely correct for, *al- 
thnuj::h he di(i ^^^reutly infUience the Duision of Fli^her Education, he 
did help to «'.s(,ihlish OfTice policy \\\ irhef activities, 

'* U.S. Office of K(hication. Kdumt^onul Dnu rtouf^i, (Washing- 
ton, 1!):U vt srr/.), Direetoiy for VXW, Wwi I, pp 1-2; and ,<chuol Lifi , XIX, 
No. 6, Febriuuy 11)31, lear cover. 
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of the FERA administered in the FERA by a director assigned 
from the staff of the Office. From this beginning gre^k the 
coUcge-student-aid program of the NYA. - 
These were new concepts in education. They called for forth- 
right leadership of a Commissioner not hampered by tradition. 
That is what Dr. Zbok possessed. One cannot know what a vast 
difference it might have made in education in this country' if 
the Office had been under the direction of a less able man during 
those crucial 12 months.** 

The inception of these programs owed much to Zook but their 
implementation was the work of his successor, John Studebaker, 
aiid the rest of the Office including Kelly and his staff in the 
Pivision of Higher Education. 

In May, 1934, Zook resigned his position with the Office, the 
resignation to take effect at the end of the fiscal year, so he could 
become Director of the American Council on Education. He held 
this position for the next sixteen years. Bess Goodykoontz served 
as Acting Commissioner uiitjl the arrival of the tenth Com- 
missioner of Education who took 6ffice on October 23, 1934. 

John Ward Studebaker (1887- ) was bom in McGregor, 
Iowa, on June 10, 1887, and graduated from Leander Clark Col- 
lege, Toledo, Iowa, in 1910. Most* of his life waS spent in educa- 
tional work in Iowa. He ser^d successively as principal of the 
Guthrie Center high school; principal of the elementary and 
jiinior high school in Mason City; and Assistant Superintendent 
and Superintendent of the Des Moines schools. He received an 
A.M. from Columbia University in 1917 and an honorary LL.D. 
from Drake University in 1934. During World War I he was 
National Director of the Junior Red Cross with headquarters in 
Washington. At the time of his appointment as Commissioner he 
was Superintendent of Schools in Des Moines. It is interesting to 
recaU that this man who was ta serve nearly fourteen years con- 
sidered the appointment to be a "temporary affair" and took 
leave of absence from his position in De:^ Moines. In fact he did 
not resign the Iowa position until 1937.^ 

V/hen Studebaker arrived in Washington the regular staff of 
the Office of Education was down to 73 and the appropriation for 

"^"George F. Zook/' Higher Education, VIII, No. 2, September 16, 1961, 
pp. 22--23. The article is in error in sUting thiit the CCC "had been launched 
the year before." The CCC was established by an act dated March 31, IMS, 
an<j. Zook took office on July 11 of the same year. , 

•Evani and Wright, op. ciU, p. 75; Rodeheaver, op. cit, pp. 161-168; 
Who*n Who in America. XXX, p. 2692; and "Studebaker Resigns: Grig«by 
Acting Commissioner," Higher Education, V, No. 1, September 1, 1948, pp. 
l-IL Studebaker also received honorary degrees from Muhlenberg College, tiie 
University of Maryland, and Boston University. 
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salaries foi- fiscal yeai* 19:ir> was only $231,022, Low as this amount 
was in comparison with the $280,000 appropriated for salaries in 
fiscal year 1932, it represented an increjjfSe of more than $15,000 
over the pieceding year. From the time he took office both the 
staff and appropriation increased.^* More important than regular 
I appropriations when it came to meeting depression emergencies 
Wfre certain emergency relief funds. These made it possible for 
th? Oifice of Education to carry out programs which had been 
developed by Zook and Studebaker himself, with the assistance of 
other staff membei s. 

Five special projects were financed by these relief funds. One 
was the educational forum progiam, a favorite with Studebaker, 
which was designed to encoui age discussion of economic, social, 
and intellectual problems of the period. The other four were the 
educational radio project, a survey of local school administrative 
units, the vocational education and guidance of Negroes, and the 
program of research in educational problems conducted at univer- 
sities.'-' In addition, the Office of Educat,ion helped direct and 
coordinate the miscellaneous educational activities of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the Works Progiess Administratttm, and the National 
Youth Administration.^'* The Division of Higher Education played 

^John W. Sturlohakcr, "Offifo of Education" in Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Intvnor for the Finatl Year Ended June 30, 1935 
(Washmj^ton, UKjri), p. ;^07; and Rodehoa\er, r>/>. ^!^, p. 164. The fiffure 
of 73 rogular staff monih^Ts (loc.^ not include vocational education, temporary 
survey employets, or other eniployee.s working; on emergfcncy programs. 
This accounts for the <lifTriorice l,H'^ween 73 and 170 as shown in Table 9, 
Chapter VI, )nf)a, 

^Uohn W, Studehaker, "OftUv of Kducation" in Annual Report of (he 
Secretary of tin Intirmr for the F'^eal Year Ended June 30, 1936 (Wash- 
ington, 193^>), p. TIH, In fiscal year 1932 there were no emergency funds 
availa!>le for eriucatiori, in 1931 there was ai)pr<»xmiately 1.4 nnllion dollars 
available, and m 1036, 15.9 niilbon See Clarence Heer, Federal Atd and the 
Tny ProhUm ( Washinjrton, 1^39), Table 1. 

^Studebaker, "Office of Education" in Annual Report . . . 1936, p, 238; 
and Hartley, op, rit,, pp H;8-194. See also Sehool Life, XXHI, No. 6, 
Fe!)ruary 1938, p i232 There is an excellent brief account of the public 
affairs fouinis and the educational radio projects of the Office of Educa- 
tion in Doak S, Canipbell. Ifrederjck H. Blair, and Oswald L. Harvey, Edit- 
cationni Aetiritie,^ of the ^^^iiK^f Proi/te-fn Adonnistration (Washington, 
1939), pp, 4:)-49. 

Bes.s, Cioodykoontz, "Office of Kducation*' in Annual Report of the Pe- 
pnrtment of the nor, (Washington, 1934), p 254; and Federal 

Security Agency and W.ir Manpo\\f»r (*oninii'<sion, Final Repot t of the Na- 
tional Youth Adonnt^fratuni, Fiie(d Yeot-i 19Ui-19i,i (Washington, 1944), 
pp. 23-2 1. 
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a major part in only one of the special projects— the university 
research project. Before discussing: this, softie mention should be 
made of|he role taken by the Division in the work of the National 
Youth /fcninistration and the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Shortly after its establishment in May 1933, the Federal 
Bmergency Relief Administration called together committees 
repr^enting various college associations which conferred with 
specialist in higher education in the Office and with Administra- 
tion officials. They discussed programs of part-time jobs for 
needy college students so they could stay in school. Authorization 
was provided for 100,000 such jobs "open to all colleges and 
universities organized on a non-profit basis," Students entitled 
to participate were to be paid at least 30^ per houf but were 
limited to maximum earnings of $20 per month. They could not 
work more than 30 hours a week or eight hours in any one day.*^ 
Speciali!(ts in the Division of Higher Education advised the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration on programs involving 
institutions of higher education. On June 26, 1935, the National 
Youth Administration was estal lished within the Works Progress 
Administration and it that time it took over the student aid 
program of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. The 
National Youth Administration was considerably broader^^in scope 
and purpose than, the earlier program. It had four objectives which 
took it far beyond a program of jobs for needy students in col- 
lege: 

1. To provide funds for part-time employment of needy school, 
college, and graduate students so they could continue their educa- 
tion; 

2. To provide funds for part-time employment in work projects 
of young persons, not only to give them valuable experience but 
to help youth in local communities ; 

3. To establish and encourage establishment of job training, 
counseling, and placement ser\»ices for youth ; and 

4. To encourage development and extension of constructive 
educational and job-qualifying leisure-time activities.^^ 

From time of establishment in 1935 until the program was 
abolished in 1943, Office of Education officials served as advisors 
to the National Youth Administration Program. One of the most 
active was Fred Kelly, Chief of the Division of Higher Education. 



Goodykoontz, "Office of Education" in Annual Report . . . IS.U, pp. 260- 

262. 

*■ Fred J, Kelly, and John H. McNeely, Federal 5(tudent Aid Program 
(Washington. 1935), pp. 1-3, Appendix A. ' 
Federal Security Agency, op. ciL, pp. 23-24. 
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He had served a nienil)er of the gvou\\ lhatJuid proposed the 
National Youth Administration and lie remained a major advisor 
from start to finish.** . 

In 1939 the National Youth Administration l)ecame part of. the 
new Federal Seiurit^-^Au^cy, as did the Ottiie of Education. Three 
years latei* it was mi\(\ti^\y<^i of the Wai- Manpower Commission, 
•'liy 1930, some ()0(),0t)0 |)ersons wei-e enjjajjed in NYA activities, 
with a peak in 1939-10 when about 7r>0,0()0 students in 1.700 
colleges and universities and more than 28,000 secondary schools 
received NYA benelUs . . . During 1941-13 it trained workers for 
national defense activities at an average rate of 30,000 a month/" 

The educational projrram of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
involved the Division of Highei* Kducation to a lesser extent 
than the National Yi»uth Administration program. The Civilian 
Conservation Coips was established at the end of March, 1933^, 
one of the fii .st emer gency measures taken by Roosevelt, In 1935 
it was made a part of the Works Progress Administration. More 
than 2,000.000 >oulh had been employed in its camps by the time 
it wfuii)lK»sed out during fiscal year 1942, Starting in 1934 the 
Office ojrEdu€ati(>n contacted colleges and universities on behalf 
of enroilees dc^siring a college education. Approximately 15 per- 
cent of the enroilees had graduated from high school and were 
eligible for either collegiate study or some sort of post-secondary 
school work. Kelly ;aid his staff helped find institutions which 
would admit (lualified enroilees and provide them with some kind 
of financial assistance. In 1937 for example, largely through the 
work of the Divisi(»n, 39 colleges and universities offered scholar- 
ships to enroilees. 3:> offered National Youth Administration as- 
sistance, and 18 a^rroed to make loan funds and jobs available.^' 
But the educational programs at the college level, as well as other 
educational progiams conducted in the Civilian Conservation 
C(U'ps camps, were not controlled (»r directed by the Office of 
Education. It acted solely as an adviscu' and then only when re- 
(piestod. In fiscal year WM\ the Division of Higher p:ducation 
advised coUejrps a!i»l universities olfering college work to approxi- 

" InK'iVMHV'^ of author \Mth I>r Caiivor. (Vtohi-i :J8. H)")!!. an.l Mr Flynt. 
()('toh*'r 7, VJ^'J Kor luMUsonal tnfoi nuilioM on th<' v^rin ral rclatmnship of 
omco nf ktlui-ation \Mth th*' NV.A pro^rratn s^o "K.nums, ronospoiulence, 
<>tc (1931 UM7)" Acc No A Kd VJt, Fodrrai K^NonN Tentor, Alex- 
an*lna. Virginia. ^ 

"Kit'har.l B M'»in^, (r.l), Km iopMlui of .1j/mm<m»' Hiofory (New \ork, 

lOVi). p. 

*^Ihi(L p. .'^42: an«l F^'^'^al S*ouMt> A^'Mmv. op nf , pp 22-1-3. 
•HoAaul \V^ OxI^^y. "(CC Knrollrrs C«» U> ('olW^^r Sf hnol I. if*, XXIV. 
No. 1, October IO08, pp 2:^-26. 
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mately eight thousaiul young men. The numl>er of students as- 
sisted through advisory work to institutions remained as high or. 
higher until our entrance in World War 11/^ 

Most important of the relief projects dirc-ctly involving the 
Division was the program of emergency research.^" The idea 
behind Ihis was to use trained white collar workers on relief to 
conduct importanli research projects. These embraced several 
levels of educHtion: occupational problems of the deaf and hard- 
of*hearing and 3vhat edacation could do tc help; org.^nization of 
local school units; vjocational education an:, guidance of Negroes; 
and some 200 smaller studies of variop.s types in colleges and 
universities throiighoul the Natiofi/*" These studies were super- 
vised by members of the Division with Frazier in general charge 
of the work.-"*' 

The emergency research project started in fiscal year 1934 in 
three in?titut!ions: ColumWa University; New York University; 
and the University of Chicago. More than 1,700 persons wcr^ 
emptoyed forjperiods ranging from a few weeks to more than six 
months in these first studies/- The projects were expanded the 
'follo\ving year and before it was ended on June 30, 1937, n total 
of $111,695 had been appropriated from emergence' funds. The 
result was a series of studies which, along with the research sta- 
tions established in the 1920's, contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of the cooj)erative research program of the Office of Educa- 
tion in the mid-l950's/'^ Studebi.ker summarized the significance 
of the program in his report of office activities for fiscal year 1937: 

, . . Sixty universities located in 32 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii joined the Office of Education in this 
activity. More than 165 separate study repoi*ts for 40 studies 
were made by the universities, and the major findings were 

" StU'>liUkei\ "Officf^ of EHuoation" in Aytntml Rt port . . lUif. pp. 233 - 
237. Kelly aH5isl4^<i in phmninj? tht' educatjonal protfram of the jCCC ac- 
coniinjc to Flynt in an mtt rxjew with the author. OctoU»r 7, 1959. Tht' 
ttnnu»l reports of »he mid-H»3o'8 discuss the development of educational 
proifram? hut ilo »K>t n»*»ntion Kelly This i*? rot unu<ual yinre h*» partictpatH 
in many nwetm^s und ronferenees whjch were not mentioned in reports.. 

* Se<» John H IJoyd, "Kxpat.djnjf th** Offu-** of Kdut-ation/* Tin Aitti-ncan 
Tmchcr, XX! V. NV April 1940, pp. 46 SO. 

••Hartley, op. vit ^ pp 1«7-188: and Sriwol !.itr, XXI. No. <>, May 19H6. 
p. 253. 

''"Office of Fdurotion to Head Ni^w Proj*rt>,'* Tht Jaunml of thi' Xational 
Edurnium A'^^yriat^tiit^ XXV. Ni> 2. February 193*^. p. 42 

**Goot3yko<»nt/. "Oflioe of Kd-itatior/' it\ Atntuni Rtp'nt , , . '4, p t266. 

**Judd. op , pp^^^ I»2 The estabhshnvnt of "r*'S*i*rch stations** came 
a.i the result of a mi'«'t)n« on edurational research ^jrobb-m.^ held m Si 
I^UJS. Mi*s^>iiri, JanUiUy 2 3, I92u Thts ha.< b*»< n not^-d in Chapter III 
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assembled hm\ cooHUnate^i yy the Office. Findings are beinjr 
made available in 11 buIIeUiLs and 4 panaphleis. Many of the 
universities are also p jblishmg material growing out of this re- 
search. 

More than 60,000 ir,\ 'ual.s and^hundi:eds of institutions of 
higher education assf in providing data for the several 
studies. A number of v..e institutions continued Vork on the 
former project studies on their own fynds after the project 
closed. It is believed thai the success of this undertaking will 
encourage future rts^aixh programs involving cooperative ac- 
tivities of the Office of Education and of higher educational 
institutions.^* 

it cannot l)e shown* that the Division of Ifigher Education 
profited from the depression through expanded size cr increased 
activity to the same extent as many other Federal agencies. It 
mcreased by only one member prior to 1940 and, aside from ad-, 
vising when requested, assumed only one responsibility directly 
related to emergency relief, the university research project. 
Taken ^ts 'a whole, the role of the Division as instrument for 
the promotion of New Deal programs was n^ghgible. 

The Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, 1935, was prompted to a^ 
slight extent by the total recovery program, as \v»ere most of the 
other legislative acU^ of the mid-1930's. But it was more a long- 
range development program to provide additional assistance to 
land-grant colleges This act w;is a supplement to the Second 
Morrill Act of 1890 and the Nelson Amendment of 1907, both of 
vdiich provided for financial grants to land-grant colleges stem- 
ming from the Morrill Act of 1862.'** 

The Bankhead-Jones Act provided for the appropriation of 
$20^)00 to each State and territory for the operation of qualified 
institution.^ with payments starting in fiscal year 1036. It differed 
from the earlier acts in one important respect. They provided for 
continuing appropriations requiring no further congressional 
lU'tion. The Act authorized nppropriations on which the Congress 
was required to act each year.'^ As a result of the 1935 legislation 
$980,000 was appropriated the first year of operation and dis- 

**John W Sturlfbakrr, •'Offiir' of KHucatmn'* in Atinunl Rrjntrt of the 
Srrvitary of tht^ Intrnor fnr fhr Ft ''ai >'<vir Entlmi) Jun*' .10, t9,i7 (Wash- 
mRton, p 'JT.^. Fo» ailditi^>nal infomifttn>n on the rpw^au-h program 

S04> Ju^Jd, op nt . pp 90 M.ilonr M Wjlli'y, Vrpresswn, Recovery, and 
HxghiT Ktlucntton (NVw York. 191^7 ^ pp. a8M~:?84; "Nrw Appropriations 
for th** Fodpra! Offirr of K<1ut atton.** Sihnnl ayui Sorivty, Xl.U. No. 1090, 
D<*femh<»r ilH. !9:<f>, p ^Hi], nwl "Thr L'rtivrrsity Hr^rar* h Project on the 
Offirf of Education. Srh'wl ft^td .Sorsffj/, XI.V. No 1 172, June I'i, 1937, pp 
807-^08. 

^See Chapti^r I. f*H;tnnt»^ f^o 

••Fr^M J Kt'll>. J.nnd <irnttt CoUrcj^ff nwi TTrn^r^jMcx A Ftdrral'State 
Pnrtnrrnhip (Washington, pp 4 ti 
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tributed to the 48 Slates and the Territory of Hawaii, Alaska and 
Puerto Rico did not participate. The Act further provided that 
$500,000 more be appropriated in fiscal year 1937, $1,000,000 in 
1938, and $1,500,000 in 1939 and annually thereafter. These in- 
creases were to be apportioned according* to the ratio that the 
* total population of each State and the Territory of Hawaii bore 
tathe total population of the States and Hawaii:'^' 

The funds for campus instruction at the 69 land-grant institu- 
tions which were authorized under the 1890, 1907, and 1935 acts 
were administered by the Office of Education. From 1939 on 
through the following years the sums distributed to land-grant 
colleges and universities amounted to more than $5,000,000 an- 
nually. The Division of Higher Education continued the ad- 
ministration of the furlds, and receiving and reviewing reports 
from land-gpnt institutions, which it had taken over in 1911, The 
title ''specialist in land-grant college statistics" was not used for 
several years after 1931 when Walter Greenleaf was redesignated 
from that to "specialist in higher education," The title "spe- 
cialist in land-grant colleges and tjniversities" was used following 
World War II when Lloyd Blauch was administering the land- 
grant funds for the Division of Higher Education 

Although the Division of Higher Education did not expand or 

''G^orjfr A. Works and Barton Morgan, The Land-Grant ('alleges (Wash- 
iriRlon, 1939). pp If,- 17, text of act on pp 125-128; and J, W. Studebaker, 
"Office of Eduratmn*^ in Annunl Report . . . VJ,i5, pp. 309-310. The Bankhead- 
Jonfs Act was an^t-ndi^d in June, 19r>2, and Alaska wa^ included at that time. 
Puerto Rico stilj \v.is,not partiripatmj: uTider tt. See Kelly, op. nf., p.* 6. 
Annual fissures are K^^en in Table .'», infra, 

* Greenleaf *s IVrsior.nel Folder, St. Louis Recortis Center, St. I^uia, Mis- 
souri. For additional inforniatjon on the F**dtral relationship to land-g^rant 
in«titutions and expermunl stations (funds administered by the Department 
of Ajfriculture) see V O Key, Jr.. The AdminUtrniion of Fi'derat GraniH to 
Statfn (Chiiaj^o, 19:}?): H J Bitterman. Staft and Federal Oranta-in-Aid 
(New York. 19.^8); .Jane IVny Clark. The A'>>c of a NeH Federalism 
Federal-Staff^ Cooperation in the Vnited Stafen ( ]SVw York. 1938); and 
Lloyd E Blauch, *'Frderai Relation's to F.duration*' in Walter S. Monroe 
(ed), Kncyelopfdui of EdtirntwKal Re March <New York, 1950), pp, 435- 
448- The' first three items hsted djsrusx several aspectK of land-grant edu- 
cation and of pn>Mems uriHin^ from th** udmini.stration of funds. Some of 
the records are ava ^Me In Archives File 2(>, "Office of Education, Com- 
mi.«wioner's Office, Land-Grant <N>llrjy# rorresiwndenee, RfHearch on Education 
Corre«pondence, 1921-26," (National Archives, Lal>or arid Transporta- 
tion Branch) ; and "R*'port of Treasurer - A M CoMeirea (Morrill-Nelson)," 
Acc No. 50-A~f)()0, RC 12. Federal Records Center. .Alexandria, Virginia. 

"''New AMixtant Commiisioner for Higher Kducatton/* Higher Ed\icat\on, 
XII. No. 2. Octftbi>F 1955, pp. 17-r«; and John l)ale Rus.sel!, 'The Role of 
the Division of Higher Kdiir.it ion of the Tmti'd States Office of Education/' 
American ABi»oruit*'*n of t'ntretsity fWofr^^t r>^. Bulletin, XXXIII, No. 'A, 
Autumn 1947, p. 441. 
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Table h.— Funds Appropriatid to the Office of Ediutathyi for 
Colleges of Agriculture and the Mechanics Arts 



Kjscnl >*»Hi S«oml Mt)rrill Act of IH^'O Bjinkhtrad-Jone* Act 

j»nd Ntiaon Amrndmrnt of li'07 of 

(AmtrndtKl l9r>2) 



1890 S 660.000 I 

1891 -~ 704,000 — 

1892 782,000 — 

1893 864,000 — 

1894 912,000 — 

1895 960,000 — 

1896 - - 1,008,000 — 

1897 1,056,000 — 

1898 _ 1,104,000 — 

1899 1,152,000 -~ 

1900 through 1907 ' 1,200,000 — 

1908 1,500,000 — 

1909 - 1,750,000 — 

1910 2,000,OC»0 — 

1911 . 2,250,000 — 

1912 throuj^h 1922 ' 2,500,000 — 

1923 throuifh 1935 ' - - 2,550,000 ~- 

1936 - - 2,550,000 980,000 

1937 ^ $2,5.50,000. „, $1,480,000 

1938 „ . 2,550,000 1,980,000 

1939 through 1953*, _ 2.550.000 „ 2,480,000 



(Fiinim •uppHed by Mnt. G^ntvi<rv«* Dnnt- Ajuustunt lludjcrl MhnrtK**mi'nt Officer. Offtce of 
EdUciUon, from rmtttTini m Bu«lit*'l Mttri»Krmcn( Offic*; Files J 
^ Annu«lb. 

Uike on a workUiad comparable to other Federal activities more 
closely allied to relief, education was not outside the consideration 
of the Federal Government. There was a gi'owth of interest jn 
education as shown by the appointment of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education by President Roosevelt. This should not be 
confused with the National Advisory Committee on Education 
appointed by Hoover in 1929. On Septeml)er 19. 1936, Roosevelt 
appointed a committee of 24 distinguished citizens 

... to study the experience under the existing program of 
Federal aid for vocational education, the relation of such train- 
ing to general education and to prevailing economic and social 
conditions, and the extent of the need for an expanded program; 
and to develop recommendations that would be available to the 
Congress and the Exe{^utive.*** 

"5 

"Two meml>ers of the Advisory Committee had been with the 
Division of Higher Education. They were Zook, Vice-Chairman, 

*'The .4dvj»ory Committer on Education. Report of th*' Cnwrn^tfet (W»sh'- 
- mgton, 1938), p III S«e p 11 for iTH'mlK>rshir'. 
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and Judd. Although the latter had been with the Division for a 
short period of time, both were familiar with the work it did and 
knew its members. 

On April 19, 1937, the President broadened the Committee's 
field of study. He requested it to "give more extended considera- 
tion to the whole subject of Federal relationship to State and local 
conduct of education." The Committee reported on February 
18, 1938, that the FiederaLGoyernment should expand its activities 
and responsibilities in the field of education. The Office of Educa- 
tion should have a large share of riesponsibility in the administra- 
tion of the laws which the Committee proposed. Recommendations 
were made for increased activity by the Government in nine spe- 
cific educational areas which would be administered by the Office 
of Education: 

1. Establishment of a Federal equalization fund to provide 
equal educational opportunity to all citizens; 

2. Procedures for improvement of teacher training; 

3. Stimulation of school building programs to enable com- 
munities to bring about an efficient scheme of district organiza- 
tions ; 

4. Assistance to State departments of education ; 

5. Helping bridge the gap between school and vocation ; 

6. Stimulation of adult educational programs; 

7. Improvement of rural library services; 

8. Provisions for education of children living on Government 
property; and 

9. Moro actifky in educational research, planning, and lead- 
ei'ship.*'^ 

Two of the recommendations had direct application to colleges 
and universities. If they had been implemented, the proposals to 
improve teacher training and to expand Office activity in educa- 
tional research would have affected the Division. The Committee 
recommended that grants of $2,000,000 in fiscal year 1940, 
$4,000,000 in i941, and $6,000,000 in each of the following fiscal 
years be made to the States for their use in impioving teachers 
and other educational personnel. The plans for programs financed 
by vhene grants would be ^'jointly agreed upon for each State by 
the reftpectivs State agenc> and the United States* Office of Educa- 

•/&<(/., p. III. 

''ibid,, pp. 142-157, S^e also Hartley, op. ext., pp. 208-209; H»le«, 

op, ctt,, pp 67-68; sxnd John W Stufi^bakfn "Office of Education" in Annual 
Rfpart of tht Sfrrrtnry of the IntvHor for the Fincnl Year Ended June SO, 
i9,18 (W«ihin$rton, 1938). pp. 34^348. Studebaker tUted that the Con^mit- 
ti^ reported in March 1938 {ihid., p. 346) but the published report contains 
a letter of transmittal to the Pretident dated February 18, 1938. 
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tion/' The obvioi^s place within the Office for formulating these 
plans would be the Division of Higher Education. 

Concerning educational research, planning, and leadership, the 
Committee stated: 

The United States Office of Education should remain predomi- 
nantly an agency for research and leadership; its administrative 
duties should be confined primarily to the administration of 
grants. Provision should be ^made for an adequate staff of 
highly competent leaders in the various educational fields who 
can cooperate effectively with the States on an advisory basis 
in the planning of programs. 

* ♦ ♦ * « « ^ « 

A special Federal fund should be established for cooperative 
educational research, demonstrations, and planning, to be ad- 
ministered by, the united States Office of Education. The 
amounts recommended are $1,250,000 during the fiscal year 
1938-39; $2,000,000 during the fiscal year 1939-40; and 
$3,000,000 during each of the succeeding fiscal years through 
1944-45«^ 

The outbreak of the Second World War made certain that the 
recommendations of the Committee would not be acted upon for 
some time, if at all. Nothing concrete had been established by the 
time the Nazis invaded Poland in September 1939. When the war 
ended in 1945, there were other, more urgent, problems of recon- 
struction and copversion from war to peace. The Committee's 
recommendations gathered dust on library shelves. Although it 
cannot be shown that any recommendations were acted upon as 
submitted in 1938. the group was successful in outlining the possi- 
bilities of Federal aid to education. As far as the Division was 
involved, the Committee recommendations made a strong case for 
a thorough study of teaching qualifications and preparation pro- 
cedures, and an even stronger plea for a comprehensive, continu 
ing program of educational research,^® 

•* Advisory Committee, op. cit.. pp. 201-202. Quotation from p. 201. 
pp. 219-221. Quotation from p. 219. 
Althoujfh the Committee *s recommendations were not acted upon imme- 
diately or directly it i.<? interestinR to see how many of them have since be- 
come efltablif^hed policy of the Federal Government. Twenty years after the 
Committee report was prepared, in 1958, the National Defense Education 
Act became operative. It contained titles which fulfilled, in varying degrees, 
recommendations 1, 2» 4, 5, and 9 as stated in the text, nuprnr The coopera- 
tive research proffram of the Offfce of Education established in 1954 also 
assists in the fulfillment of recommendation 9, The Georjfe-Barden Act 
(1946) and amendments thereto applied to recommendation 5. Public Laws 
815 and 874 (1950) help recommendations 3 and 8. There are a large num- 
ber of scho<)ls operated on Federal reservations and at installations through- 
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The- economic upheaval of the 1930's did not interfere to any 
* appreciable extent with established routine A large number of 
visits to institutions were made. Now the trips could be shared 
by a half dozen people rather than divided between the division 
chief and one other person as before. The professional staff con- 
tinued to serve as consultants and advisors to institutions, educa- 
tional groups, and lay groups when requested. 

Three activities in which the Division of Higher Education 
participated, and wljjjjjh involved 'groups outside the Office of 
Education, deserve special mention.**" One was the study of ac- 
creditation of post-secondary institutions made in 1938-1939 at 
the request of the National Council of Chief State School Officers. 
An advisory committee of chief State school officers from Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Michigan, Missouri, and Virginia was ap- 
pointed to work with Kelly, Frazier^ McNeely, and Ratcliffe in 
recommending standards that might he used by State departments 
of education in accrediting post-secondary institutions. The find- 
ings of the group were published in 1940. They concluded "accredi- 
tation of higher education was a State responsibility, and that the 
function of private educational organizations should be the im- 
provement, but not the accreditation, of education." 

A second activity was educational relationship with Latin 
America. Kelly served as an alternate, for QDmfmissioner Stu^e- 

out the world and these relate to recommendation 8. The Library Service 
Act of 1956 relates to recommendation 7. These are only a few of the ac- 
tivities, althoug^h the most prominent, which bore a relationship to the Com- 
mittee's 1938 recommendations within 20 years of the date of their appearance. 

In addition to its recommendations the Advisory Committee published 
19 Staff Studies on various educational probjems. The studies appeared in 
1938 and 1939. Lloyd Blauch, later to serve as Director of the Division of 
Hig^her Education, was the author of three of these studies and the co- 
author of two others; John Dale Russell, also to serve as Director at a 
later date, was the co-author of one; and Judd, formerly with the Divition 
for a bnef period, was the author of one. The list of titles may be found 
in Juddr op. cit., p. 133. 

^ A good brief statement on recurring services an^ activities of the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education in the mid-1930's appeared in a paper prepared 
for a "Conference on Higher Education, May 22-23, 1936" in Archives Pile 
209~a, "Professional Education, etc.'* (National Archives, Labor and Trans- 
portation Branch). 

The national survey of the hijfher education of Negroes came in the late 
1930'^' and should be noted as one of the most important cooperative activi- 
ties. This has been discussed in Chapter IH. 

•Jennings B. Sanders, "The United States Office of Education and Ac- 
creditation" m Lloyd E. Blauch (ed). Accreditation in Higher Education 
(Washington, 1959), p. 19. The study published in 1940 was Fred J. Kelly 
ct aL College Accreditation hy Agencten Within Staten (Washington, 1940). 

] 
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baker on tlie Iiiterdcpartniental Committee on Cooperation with 
the American* Republics. Tins gi oup was created in 1938 and con- 
tinued to function throu<?hoyt World War II. John PiUterson 
attended meetings as an advisor.''' Discussions of this Inter- 
departmental Committee led to the assignment of responsibility to 
the Division for selection of nominees for exchange with Latin 
^American Nations agreeing to the Convention for the Promotion 
of Inter-American Cultural Relations, signed December 23, 1936. 
According to the Convention one piofessor and two graduate stu- 
dents 01' teachers were to be exchanged between theHJnited States 
and each I'atilfying power. The Division \vas to select those to go 
to Latin America and place those coming here from abr^jad/^ 
This was the start of a highly successful teaeher and student ex- 
change program. Peihaps one could call it the precursor of the 
famous Fulbi ight intei national education programs starting after 
W orld War II. 

The study of the objectives of graduate education in the Ameri- 
can demociiicy was the thii d of these activities. This was begun 
in 1937 under the leadership of Dr. Isaiah Bowman, President 
of Johns Hopkins University. The study was stimulated, and 
directed, by the Office of Education and Bowman. When it wa? 
published by the Office of Education in 1939 it was a clear and 
timely statement of the role of the graduate school in th^ preserva- 
tion and pi'omotion of democracy."- 

Publications and studies, as has been noted, tended to emphasize ^ 
financial problems although a glance at Table 11 shows that there 
was vai iety in the material published and distributed."'^ There was 
a sharp drop in the number of publications relating to higher edu- 
cation. In the decade from 1921 to 1930 there were 158, and in 
the succeeding decade 123; a decline in number of nearly 25 

'""Coniniis'^ioners Office, IntrrHopartmcntal Coniniittpe on Cooperation 
with Anioncan Hepuhhes, 191^8-1044," in "Forums, Correspondence, etc. 
(1931,-1947)," Ave. No. ^(i-A-50G, RG 12, Federal Records Center, Alex- 
andria, Virf^inia. . 

'"'John \V. Studebaker, Annual Report of the United Statef< Commissioner 
of Education for the Fisraf Year Knded Jinn U), lOW (Washinptoni 194t), 
p. 12 Se*' also .John W. Studcbak^r, Annual Report of the United States 
Cotnmia.Hfoner of Education fot the Fncal Year Ended June 30^ 19 Ul 
(Washington. 1942), pp. 44-45. 

'"John W. Studebakor, "Office of Education** in Annual Report of the Sec- 
retary of the Infrnor for the Fiscal Year Ending June iO. lUW (Washing- 
ton, 1939), pp. 73, 91. The study published as a result of the work on 
graduate schools was Isaiah Bowman. The Graduate School in American 
l)emocrac\f ( Washinsfton. 19-^9). 
See Chapter VI 
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percent. The reduction was caused in part by smaller appropri- 
ations for printing during the early 1930's but other factors, such 
as rising production costs and more comprehensive and better 
illustrated publications, contributed. The improvement i© quality 
of the publications more than balanced the loss in quantity. 

In 1939, one of the most crucial years in the history of^man 
and at which one can look ^d say "Here one era ended and 
another began," Kelly appjeared before the 41st Annual Conference 
of the Associ.ntion of^ American Universities to explain the contri- 
butions of his Division of Higher Education to the Nation. The 
paper he presented summarized so well the overall contribution 
of the Federal Government, as well as the Division, that it can 
serve as a valedictory to the 1930's. Kelly wrote that the Federal 
Government aided higher education in thr^e ways: grants of land ; 
appropriations of funds through such devices as the Second Mor- 
rill Act, the National Youth Administration, and so forth; and the 
services of the Office of Education. These services, all performed 
in whole or part by the Division of Higher Education, were fiv'e: 

1. Educational relations with foreign countries such as 
credential verification, exchange of students, and ^exchange of 
professional licenses; 

2. Services rendered to the States such as survey advising, 
and State accreditation of colleges and universities; 

3. Services rendered to groups of colleges and universities 
such as the land-grant survey of 1926-1930 and similar sur- 
veys,^* studies of alumni in 31 colleges, dropouts from 25 col- 
leges, and so forth ; 

4. Services rendered to individual colleges and universities 
such as the assistance rendered to five State universities; one 
State agricultural and mechanical college, and one Negro col- 
lege in the first half of 1939, assistance in collecting statistics, 
graduate school studies, publication of special studies, and 
so forth ; and * * 

5. Services rendered through facilitation of conferences 
among leaders in higher education such as the conference on 
graduate study let by Bowman.^^* 

It was a comprehensive and balanced program of services which 
the Office of Education offered higher education through its Di- 

For a list of the national surveys of the 193n's see Chapter III. ' 
'^Jo^^mal of Proceedings and Addrennes of tki Forty-first Annual Confer- 
' ence Held at the Univvrmty of Afiasouri, October 30- il and Novembfr 1, 19.J9 
(pubhshcd for the Association of American Universities at Chicago ,1939),- 
paper by Kelly on pp. 92-101. Another summary statement of value relatinpf 
to the activities of the Office of Education in the late 1930's i^ in Educational 
Policies Commission, Federal Acttvitieti in Education ( Washinpfton, 1939), pp. 
111-123. 
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vision of Higher Education/" But this well organized program was . 
thrust more and more into the buckground as the Second World 
War absorbed increasing amounts of America's energies. The 
war would leave its mark on all it touched. The Division would 
not be the same when pe^ce returned for, as any student of 
history knows, no matter how many times history repeats its 
themes they are always played with variations. 

The Secoiyl World War 

The general attitude of the American people toward war 
changes almost as much as the way it is fought. The Spanish- 
American War, in the words of Mr. Dooley, was a "grand moon- 
light an' picnic excursion." That is the way a large segment of the 
public seemed to regard it. The First World War was a moral 
crusade to **make the world safe for democracy." But the Second 
World War was a scientific, business-like affair fought, by the 
United States at least, with methodical detachment bolstered by 
a sober devotion to democracy seldom equaled in our history. There 
were far fewer illusions in 1942 than in 1917, and many more 
well-laid plans." 

This business-like attitude was reflected in educational planning 
such as in the emergency training program for defense workers 
which began a year and a half before our entrance into the war: 

Betweeti April 1939 Ind May 1940 officials of the U.S. Office 
of Education and representatives of the Army and Navy had 
carried forward careful inventory of the training facilities of 
the public schools of the Nation, with special attention to the 
potentialities of the Federal-State cooperative program of vo- 
cational education with its billion dollar plant, its 35,000 skilled, 
teachers and supervisors, its 75,000 training stations in public 
trade schools. Consequently, it was not a surprise when the 
schools were called upon to use these facilities in an emergency 
training program for defense workers.'^ 

'•On July 1, 1939, the Office of Education was transferred from the De-^ 
partment of the Interior where it had been for seventy years to the new 
Federal Security Agency. (53 Stat. L., pt. 2, Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
Reorganization Act of 1939, approved April 3, 1939.) 

"When dealing with a large number of people, statements of th'ih type 
are dangerous. But regarded as generalizations and not infallible laws, 
these contain much truth. Songs coming from the three conflicts tend to 
bear them out. The most enduring song to come^ from the Spanish-American 
War was the roistering "Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight." World War 
Va great hit was ''Over There/' a thumping, crusade-like song. World War 
11 failed to produce a single song that possessed the staying power .and 
universal popularity of these. 

Studebaker, Annual Report . . . 19^1, p. 1. 
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This inventon^ was followed in June, 1940. by Public Law 668 
which appropriated $15,000,000 for emergency training of, de- 
;fense workers. Courses in this program were to be of less than 
college grade. Four months later, Public Law 812 appropriated 
$60,500,000 to expand the program and include ''short engineering 
eourses of college grade, provided by engineering schools or by 
universities of which the engineering school is a part, pursuant 
to plans submitted by them and approved by the Commis- 
sioner. . . Nine million dollars was authorized for these short 
engineering courses. This was the start of the Engineering, 
Science, and Management War Traii|ing program which will be 
discussed in more detail later. | 

Obviously the abrupt entrance intd World War II did not find 
the total lack of defense educational programs which had existed 
24 years earlier. Programs of vocational defense training for 
adults and youths, and college level courses in engineering were 
already operating. In fiscal year 1941 more than $75,000,000 had 
been made available for national defense work and this money 
was to be administered by the Office of Education.*** 

Within a few days after the attack on Pearl Harbor, Studebaker 
and his staff had developed a comprehensive list of the services 
which the Office of Education could offer to further the war effort. 
There were three major categories of services : 
^ li Administering "Coo pe r ativ e a et^ef^^^egrttms of educa^on and 
training in the States which would enable them to make a maxi- 
mum contribution to the wai' effort ; 

2. Providing leadership, advice, and information to the schools, 
colleges, and libraries of the Nation concerning special educational 
problems of the wartinqie situation ; and 

3. Establishing effective liaison between organized education 
on the one hand and the war agencies of the Federal Government 
on the other.^ 

The Division of Higher Education was involved in varying 
degrees in each of these broad categories of activity. The Engi- 
neering, Science, and Management War Training and Student 
^ War Loans Programs were important cooperative enterprises it 
administered. In the second category the Division participated 
in an information exchange program involving institutions J^nd 
organizations at all educational levels, and prepared and issued, 
through the Office of Education, various publications relating to 

'^Ibid., pp. 1-3. Quotation from P.L. 812» 76th Congress, 3d sess. 
Sw Table 6, infra. 

••John W. Studebaker, 'The Uni'ed States Office of Education and the 
War." The Educational Record, XXIII, Np. 3, July 1942, pp. 463-468. 
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the war. In the third category were the services of Kelly and 
other members of the Division on, or for, emergency war bodies, 
most important of which wixs the Office of Education Wartime 
Commission. 

Less than a month after the opening Japanese attack on the 
United States, a National Conference of College and University 
Presidents convened in Baltimore, Maryland. This meeting was 
sponsored jointly by the National Committee on Education and 
Defense and the Office of Education/- It lasted from January 
3 to 4, 1942, and was attended by approximately 1,000 delegates, 
making it the "largest meeting of college and university execu- 
tives ever held in the United States." It was also an enthusiastic 
meeting at which the conferees pledged "the total strength of our 
colleges and universities — our faculties, our students, our adminis- 
trative organizations, and our physical facilities. The institutions 
of higher education of the United States are organized for action, 
and they offer their united power for decisive militaiy victory, 
,lind for the ultimate and even more difficult task of establishing 
a just and lasting peace." 

Kelly addressed this group using as his subject the U.S. Office 
of Education Wartime (Jommission which had just been organized. 
The National^ Conference resolved that the Commission should 
be a major agency in preparing reports on needs and requirements 
in higher education. The resolution was propitious and the timing 
right; the Wartime Commission served throughout the first and 
darkest year of the war as the main liaison between the Offiqe of 
Education and the colleges and universities and other institutions 
of higher education throughout the Nation. Although it lasted 
only one year its influence continued, to be felt throughout the 
war.*** , " 

This Wartime Commission had been established in December 
1941, at the request of the Federal Security Administrator, Paul 
V. McNutt. He explained its purpose in these words: 

The object is (1) to facilitate the adjustment of educational 
agencies to war needs, and (2) to inform the. government 
agencies directly responsible for the war effort concerning the 

"The National Committ^»e on Education and Defense was organized in 
Augiist 1940. It represented sixty national educational associations and was 
sponsored and supported by the American Council on Education and the Na- 
tional Education Association. For membership see Clarence Stephen Marsh 
(ed), Higher Education and the War (Washington, 1942), pp. 159-163. 

^Ibid.i p. iv. 

** Ibid., "preamble" to the resolutions and recommendations of the Con- 
ference, p. 154. 
-/6W.» pp. 72-81, 153-158. 
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services schools and colleges, can render, and (3) to determine 
the possible effects upon schools and colleges of proposed policies 
and progrrams of these government agencies.'** 

At the first meeting of the Wartime Commission in Washington, 
December 23^» 1911» Studebakei* issued a statement which read in 
part: 

To be the hirgest possible service to the Government in gen- 
eral» to a»number of agencies of the Government in particular, 
and to organized education throughout the Nation, the Office 
of Education now needs and requests the united assistance of a 
workable group of key officials in or near Washington engaged 
in different fields of education. Acting upon Administrator Mc- 
Nutt*s request; I am, therefore, establishing the Office of Edu- 
cation Wartime Commission.**^ ll 

, Studebaker served as Chairman and Goodykoontz as Vice Chair- 
man, with Kelly as Executive Director. Administrator McNutt was 
an ex officio member. The total membership at the start was thirty- 
eight. In order to. facilitate the work of the Commission several 
of its members wdre organized into two Divisional Committees: 
State and Local School Administration; and Higher Education. 
The latter containe<l sixteen Commission members and had the 
ubiquitous George Zook as Chairman and Kelly as a member. Dr. 
John Lund. Specialist in School administration in the Division of 
Higher Education, was Executive Director,"** In addition to the 
regular members of the Wartime Commission, there were several 
members of the Office of Education staff, including nine from 
Higher Education, who served as consultants and advisors. The 
numerical strength of the Commission apparently varied from 
thirty-four to sixty.**-* 
One of the most important missions of the Commission was "to 

■""U.S. Office of Education Wartime Commission,'* Eijiitcatwn for Vtctory, 
I, No. 1, March 3, 1942. pp, 3^4. QuoUtion from p. 4. 

Dr. Fred Kelly served as a member of the Divisional Committee on State 
and Local School Administration as well as on this Committee. {Ibid,, p, 5). 

''There is some confusion in the available information on the size of the 
Commission. The article in Education for Victory (see fn. 87) lists 38 mem- 
bers with McNutt as one of them. It also lists 10 "additional persons" who 
served on the two divisional committees but were not on the Commission 
Itself. Other' fiiifUffS on the Commission do not list McNutt but total S8 mem- 
ber8» 33 members and I alternate, and 58 members and 2 alternates, of, John 
W. Studebaker, Annual Reporta of the United Staten Office of Education for 
t:tc Pineal Yearn IHl-lB^t, (Washington, 1943), p. 47; Marsh (ed), 

op. cif., pp. 164-166; and Handbook on Education and the War . . . (Washing- 
ton, 1943), pp. X~X1I. The last-named volume has a Foreword by Studebaker 
•vhich states that the Wartime Commission '*is made up of 63 educational 
leaders/' (P, IX). 
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facilitate the wartime contaits of ih<^ GDVorPynient agencies with 
schools and colleges am] to makv such contacts more effective/* 
It issued several repnrts. ma«y of which were influential in de- 
termining the policies of the Goverrmient and of educational 
institutions and organizations. Probably the mostetfective of these 
reports grew out of a meeting sponsored by the Commission in 
the Summer of 1912. This report was entitled J/a/K//>ooA: on Edu- 
cation <ittd fht War, the published proceedings 'of a National 
Institute on Education and the War -which was held On the campus 
of The American rni\ersityy%Vugust 28-:n, 1912, More than 70V * 
leading educators attended/ihe four-day session which was ad- 
dressed by a nuipber of Iciifiing Government and w artime figures. ^ 
among them Lt. l^enejal Brehon SomerveU, McNutt. Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude Wickard, Senator Tl^omas of Utah, and Elmer 
Davis« Direi^tor of the pfike of War Information, The influence 
uf a document of the ttature of thi.s jx^porl cannot In?* measured 
accurately, but it w:ls widely distributed and it.s suggestions for 
accelerated schi)ol and college programs, adaptation of curricula 
to meet defense needs, and additional Federal action* to educational 
.services were adoj>ft»d by the colleger and tiniversities of the 
Naticm.as well as by elementary and secondary ,^chools/*^ This 
volume and Hiffhtf h^dnrntnm and thr Wat, whi<h resulted from 
the Januarv*. 1912. National Cirnfen^nce of C<»l!egoand University 
Pr€*sjdpnt.s, were far better gunies than any which ap|>eared in 
the First W<»rd W nr. 

The Wartime Comm!>fion coMtinih*ti re^nilar nui»ti?ij;s until the 
Fall of 1912 when it cejtstNi fiitit lionuig lK>heving. the task of 
organizing and pt.tnn^ng had i>e*'!x arcompb.Nhcd and the actual 
operation of progr:ims should be left to >uch agencic.^ as the War 
Manpower ConmuNSton .aui to the individual echicational institu- 
•tion^. Members uf the <*oninussjon, however, *'ct»ntinued to assist 
the (Mfice of K(hicati<»n and other Fe<ieral agencies ... as in- 
dividuals, or in small ^'^roup.s culletl together foi consultation and 
work on spei ia! probleni ' 

C'»nion)SHi»>f! of iHf* Vmlvil St.tt»^ iif\u* nl Kfili^a?^•n^" Thf El* futitary S-rhotti 
Jminml, XKIK N»> H, Aj»nl VjM y r»»;9 Mc\ut?\ ihn*' (>hjrrtiv*w for thr 
('omnuH.sion at** th« t» hst^'ti as Vw^x, Ui f.nMiit.it»' aHju^-trii* nt o/ t^luc.'if lonui 
^(H»r;ci»»rt to war m^Js. S< r in«i f' tnf'irni rninnu ^jj^i-nfirs i\xrfi tiy rt'^pon- 
sibli* for \^ar <*ffort \hi ^kww*"^ that 8rh<^o]^ ai**i olli^vrf'^ tar: p«>rfo3m; ur»»i 
Third, to d»»t«»rniini' rtT**!*. ctj sd-t^'N iO.«{ tolli^*-. \>( th*' pn>i^^ram5 

an*i pohcies of {h*^^' war a^'v'Tirx*'* 

- Hnrtiifumk, \\ rr, 1.;; 17 ^ Vjj .T* \h * ijj Jll 

'•Sturlfl>ak>T, 4 Jir'.i.if f.'f ; ' w- J^:^ ; \ p i7 Th*- War Man 
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TluM-^ V. iir <s.rniia! it lilt)*' piojrMui^ ,i<lmimsiero(i by 
the r S, OliU** u\ Ivim ;iUun " Tun wcir tlu* n'sponMl)ihVy uf the 
nj\i--!<»n lif \'<K\iiiopal K<huali<>n; \*<Mati(MiaI Tiaininj? for War 
IM'tjduction \\orkt'r,>. arvl Ktioii INoihution \\ m TraininK- A third 
\\a> thr n*-.iM»ri-ihihty of a -'pt-. \ai t^int»r>ri'iu y (hvismn. Visual Aids 
for \\a» /ri.tU!!!!;-' Th*- M^ruaiii iiij^r two writ- th^> n'^poiK'-iibilih* of 
thr Dui'm'^ii of lUul^'i Kducaticn and. as it proved, they were 
the inaior cont niaitKMis it math- tu the war elfott* Kngmeennjr. 
Scivme. and Mana^'rinrsjl W ai liannn^. and the Student War 
Lo.in-N I'!t>^Mni ' 

McNutt. in 4.4teiiu"it niadt-- mlv 'U Ihv considered 
Knjrnteeni»>:. S. u^iui', and Man.j^M'ni«'nt W'ai TKuninjr <»ne of the 
two m**^\ uiip'iit.int < ontrd)uti<»ii- ^f th*- entire Otlice of Kduea- 
tif»n."* It toianj?i«^i \n hr t»f pinnar\ ^j<.MntH ance untd the war 
liad \ntiialU md.'d Mum- tli.^n ^^SS.ooo^tMio wa^ spent in traininjr 
th*' nt'ai.\ l.vo(».oon --tufh'nt- rinolird in tlie courses it spon- 

i:n);nHM nn-j. NiM«'hi r. .md Mail. i^ft mem War Trainni*r e\ten<}ed 
f J ^fia jo'.j ; !♦ Im!**' i'M'^ unii»M\v(>ot tuu rJian^e.N 

of nanir Ui !i pnind in th*- tu-t I'l-ral \e.u of <»peiati<ui, lOll, 
It \\A- oi!u}.t!i> laij^uvMM Ml/ I)rfrriM' Training* (KDT) since 
-iH iue -ujd ina!ui>!i'nH'nt ioiw-»'- \m'H' liot \fi nnoived and it was 
.1 \^ iitirnt' pj-i'i ^nl 'I'n*- u*'\\ tU' ai \eai it was expanded to 
h*"n!n,' Ki'VM'UM'nn^^ ScMMH*'. a^il .M.ui.t/* nient !)efen>e TraininjJ^ 
il-:SMn'l). th^^ii jtj f'j.i li \ra} I'Ji:; thf "Defence" m the title 
iMM.iiui' "Uai " K<o la.utv :t iisually i/irntifi(-d a'^ KSMVVT 
t )!M>U;'j!<np \ lu' * r* ,\*' pr i ii ti 

L.. . ^IJ ^^f ti Sr\»'i!M :\Mi <'pii^u--. -)id Session, 
v^a,. apjaMw.i f,- ir,. pM-.}(l»nt nj> OitnlM-i lIMo. This act 

,,<.,n" r ^i.. •* ,'.!<>. 1 •^ 1 'M \ u iM; MrNut t ,\s .•h•or- 

pr .-t^r.i'n^ >r« ti" m i '1 i*'.* •\ ^ 

•P.r.: \ MtNa-t ' :>'.!>i' ^ i'i' 1'-"^ Vh-'O-." jm Mar>h. («•'!). 

"p . . p, p • v'Mj' i-\ )•<!.;•< itH.». .-f r5\i-iTs.»l P'latmL' to 

J t.t f, , • ^-.^r'. 1 ^ ^ • M \ j" f. • ' ' « 5^ 
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api>ro|)riat<»d $9,0iMi,000 to (ovvv the co^l for iHc remainder of 
the fiscal year endjnjr June *M), 15)11. ofv *l^hoi't enjjineerinjr 
courses of college gnide. provided by engineerin^r schools or by 
uniyersiticiT of which the engineering schoofis a part, pursuant 
to plans sul/mitted by tliem and approved by tlie Commissioner, 
which pians shail \ye for ccniises designed to meet the sliortage 
of engineers with s|>eciali7.ed training in fields essential to the 
niitit)nal defense — Ptondrd, That only engineering schools 
which operate under cljartei.s which exempt their educ«itional 
property from taxation shall l>e eligible to receive these funds: 
Providvd fHrthn; That not to exceed 20 per centum of the 
amount allotte/i to any school shall be allotted to it for expendi- 
tfire for purchase or rental of additional e(|uipment ami leasing 
of additional space found by the Commissioner necessary for 
carrying out its approved plan." 

During the following four years of it.s life the program under- 
went few modifications. 

The principal. changes were: O) the addition of courses for 
chemists, physicists, and production supervisors to the objec- 
tives'of the program; (2) the provision that courses must be 
of types appnncd bv the CItairman of the War Manpower 
Commission; (:>) th*» reduction of the percentage of funds 'vvhich 
might l>e allotted for e(}Uipment and space from 20 per centum 
to 12* 2 per centum; and i \ ) the f)rovision that approved eq\iip- 
ment purchased witli FTSMWT funds -should become the property 
of the institutions.'*' 

Tile size ami scope of the KSMWT pro<;rani made it imi)0ssible 
for tlie sniaU j»erm;ment profcv-Monal staff to handle,'*^ The Ofhce 

An oxrfn.c:.: <}Masl< ti hj^t.ov nf thi KSMWT proi^rim h\\< Ihmti 'ttntteii 
Thr a<*nmnt in th«' t^ xt is > .{ juinKinh' on this histor> which w.i> pr<*- 
f»ar«'a l«y :\ profr-moiMl -IrttT in. inh* r 'Alttt u.i^ artn** \n KSMWT from thr 

fivfl .Vfmtfn/* im ttf Wuf TnufH''<} F'Ufil Kiinnt ( Wavhu.jrton. llMfii Quota- 
tion fronj pp n ir» 
. p \'y 

" TaKl4' 10. CfMpt.-r \K >i!f)n. s}im\\s th< -{Zr of tho I)iMs{.»rL Thr rcj^ular 
*;talT. in whjrh aic j?.(hj<{«Hi th» * hh f tivruri ^ of th. KsMWT program, uovor 
numlK-?v<l nioro than H ^lursn^ th<» vtar-, alThoujfh. in an inti'n'iew 

with th«e :ruthoi\ Octi>)M'r 27, W^Wk k\n\^h\ ^i.\Ui\ that th< total ^tafT. mclu>l- 
i?\^ ti'M^porary ihrnal and pn^f^'^isiona! pcopN-, lyath^'i) ahout So at the 
height of th<» uar 

The follortin^j pioff^^sional p»'rsous mrvrd wjfh th^ Dtvi^Km of HiK^J<*'' 
F]{|uralion under K* lly xhituj^r the p4'no<l froni IIMI l!irouj::h HM") (<iutes of 
sfrviCf with th«* hiVMjon shown m part !ith<*sr-, an<l only KSMWT ptH>ple 
IjslH an- th<' |)jrir|.»rs and Kuhl (ooi dmaloj s) • Dr. Joha (tIU8~42); Dr. 
(^rfonlf'af {VsZA 17); !>r. Kni7}ot ( ItrJT IS), Mis« UatrlilTr {U>80 4(;, prior 
jfervico in rlonral position), I>r I urui niMO t:?. 1D47 : Dr. Pott^^i 
jiy40-4:»>; Dr lihiuch y\\ri\ j:^. llMn ; Dr. l*att»'r.sor (HMO~42); Dr. 
ferat<in (1910 42^, Mr i'\\<v {\\)\\) \U) , Mi (luy Hutlcr (11)111; Mr Henry 
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of Education was fortunalc- in ohtainin^ the services of a group 
of highly quahfied people. The first to l)e appointed was Dr. 
Andrey A. Potter. Dean of the School of Engineering. Purdue 
University, who served as an expert consultant from July to 
November 1940. assisting in organizing the program and served 
as a consultant until the program ended in 1945."-' Mr, Allan W, 
Horton, Jn.. joined the staff as a specialist in engineering educa- 
tion in the Summer of 1940 to assist Dean Potter,*^" Dean Roy A. 
Sexton, School of Engineering and Architecture, Kansas State 
College, served as Director of ESMWT from Noveml>er 1940 to 
" June 1942, He was followed by Dean George ^W. Ciise. College of 
Technology, ITniversity of New Hampshire. Dean Case 'remained 
with ESMWT until January 1945. by which time action had begun 
to close out the program by the end of the fif^cal year. 



Armsby (1941- ): Mr. Ralph C M. Flynt (1942^1946. 1951- ); Mr, 
Kendru' MarshaH (1942-45); Dr. Kredt^lc Hamilton (1^42-43); and Dr. Er- 
nest V. HoUis (1944- f ) Arrnsby, Flynt and Hylhs were stdl with the 
Division in 1960 / 
Armsby, tiy. ai^p ^' 

Potter, Seaton, and (*abe an* included in th<» bioRraphiral section (Ap- 
pendix I) becausr they served as heads of tht' ESMWT program Arrnsby 
IS also includerl because he remained with the I)ivision after the war »nd 
also pl4yed a major role in ESMWT. Other irt'iportant figrures in the program, 
but not included in Appendix I, were: / 

Allan W. Horton, Jr. (formerly assist^it to President Karl T. Compton 
of M I.T., secretary to the Comnittt»;e ort EngineeiiMK Schools of the Engi- 
n»*ers' Ccunn! for Profes.sional Deveiopment, and currently engineer for 
Standard Oil Company of California) ; 

H M. C rot hers, pnncjpui specali^^t in engineering: education and later 
deputy director '(I)ean of Division of Engsneering, South Dakota State 
College) ; 

A. M. Patterson, principal s|)eciali«»t in chemical edut-ation (formerly vice 
president and professor of chemistry at Antioch College i ; 
I H Solt, senior specialist in physics; 

L W. Hunt, associate specialist im engineering education and later prjncipa! 
specialist in chemical education; 

G T Schuenning, principal specialist in management education (pro- 
fessor of business administration. University of North Carolina) ; 

Theodore H Morgan, assistant director and later deputy director' (head 
of Department of Electrical Engineering, Worchester Polytechnic Institute) ; 

F, W. Marquis* pnncit»ftl specialist in engineering education (chairman of 
♦he Department of Mechanical Engineering, Ohio State University) ; 

A. C. Jewett, principal specialist in engineering education (formerly 
director of the College of Industries, Carnegie Institute of Technology) ; 

E T. Donovan, principal specialist in engineering education (assistant 
profc8.sor of mechanical engineering. University of New Hampshire); and 

R. L, Peunfoy, principal specialist in engineering education (director of 



division of engineering. Texas Collegi- of Arts and Industries). Ihxd,, pp. 10, 
78-79. 



/ 
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The main objective of ESMWT was '*to aid the defense program 
and war effort by training people for specific defense ta^^ks, giving 
them only such instruction as wa^? directly and immediacely needed 
in the limited tasks to be performed." A funda:nen',al policy of 
ESMWT was "that it should be a program of the institutions in 
which the Office of Education assisted, rather than a ^>rogram of 
the Office in which the institutions assisted; that it should be 
administered by the colleges and universities themselves so far 
as possible The Office of Education was thus an adminis- 
trator and not an operator of ESMWT. Each participating institu- 
tion of the total of 227 involved before the program closed 
appointed a member of its staff to serve as representative. It then 
proceeded to determine local training needs and develop courses 
to meet them. The institution applied through its regional adviser 
to the Office of Education for funds to cover the costs of these 
courses. Determination of course need was the responsibility of 
the War Manpower Commission. The institution was to realize 
no profit from the coui-se; monetary allowance was only to cover 
the costj».^''* 

The Office of Education appointed 22 of these regional advisers 
throughout the Nation. They sened as coordinators of the college 
programs with industrial and militaiy needs, and as liaison be- 
tween the Office of Education and the field. They met regularly 
in Washington to advise Kelly and the ESMWT Washington Staff. 
In addition, each of them served as chairman of a regional com- 
mittee in the field. 

Courses were offered in four general fields after fiscal year 
1941 when they had been offered in only the first listed, engineer- 
ings chemistry, physics, and production supervision. Engineering 
courses enrolled the largest number of students ; nearly 75 percent. 
Production sui)ervision was second with an enrollment of more than 
21 percent. The remaining 4 percent was almost evenly divided 

* • Ibid., p. 4. 
^'VMJ., p. 4. 

'^Interview of author with Armsby, October 27, 19^, The institutions had 
to show a ne<>d for th** course l>efore it could he appmved by the War Man- 
power Commission and the Office of Education could ^cl^. One proposal from 
an institution Rave as a need the fact that the physic*^ professor wanted 
"very badly" to teach. Thin was rejected, of course, since \it was not related 
to the defense pro^fram In addition to need, the pioposti had to show content 
of the course, cost, length, and certain other pertinent information. 

'••Armsby, op, nr., pp. 16, 9.5-98 The National Advisory Committee on 
Engineering Defense Training (1940-45) also advised the ESMWT program. 
This group consisted of 11, later expanded to 20, leaders in engineering, 
science, and management education. Horton, and later Armsby, served as 
secretary of the Committee. For more information see /6t</., |fp. 12, 9S-95. 
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between chemistry and physics. The minimum requirement for 
most courses was a high school diploma M'hile several required 
first-level degrees and there was at least one course that required 
a doctor's degree for admission. Few of them carried college 
credit since they were essentially training to meet emergency 
needs of the Armed Forces or industry and were not part of a 
degree program. Generally, the courses were for people already 
at work, or about to go to work, and not for regularly enrolled 
full-time students although there was a radar course taught at 
some 40 institutions which enrolled college students. Since a large 
percentage o^ the students were employed during the day, most 
classes met ink the evening.*^^ 

There is no question but that this program run by the institu- 
tions and administered by the Division of Higher Education was 
a valuable contribution to the war effort. 

ESMWT made available to war industries thousands of men 
and women with specialized training and abilities, who were 
able to perform important technical and supervisory tasks vital 
"to the war effort, and which they could not h^\e performed 
without the training given chem by ESMWT courses. It served 
to increase the efficieT'cy of other thousands of employees and 
to expedite war production in hundreds of plants in all parts 
of the country. In fact without the aid furnished by ESMWT 
many industrial plants would have been unable to make the 
valuable contributions which they did make to the war effort.^*^* 

In addition, the ESMWT program had long-range benefits that 
reached beyond immediate war-time need : 

ESMWT set a pattern for relationships between the Federal 
Govemment and the colleges in a federally sponsored educa- 
tional program, which many observers feel has important impli- 
cations for the future. ESMWT was based on the fundamental 

• policy of institutional autonomy and administrative responsi- 
bility to the greatest possible extent consistent with the re- 
sponsibility placed on the U.S. Office of Education by Congress, 

,The colleges planned and conducted courses to meet training 
needs uncovered largely by themselves, and the OflSce exercised 
a minimum of controls, adopting only such as were necessary 
to insure that the will of Congress should be carried out,*®^ 

Ibid,, pp. 44-51; and interview of author with Armsby, October 27, 1969. 
Mole dfrt«iled statistical information is shown on Table 7, infra. 

'*/6tt/., pp. 59-60. A spot check of six labor market areas, made in early, 
1945, showed nearly all the trainees were Roing into, or already in* war work. 
The breakdown on traintJ^s and Kraduatoa from courses was as follows: 97.5 
percent in wai work; 1.2 percent ai^.sured of employment m war work after 
training was completed; and 1.3 percent in "other work.*' Ihid.» pp. 140- 
142. 

'"'/6t</., pp 64-65. For additional information on ESMWT see William T. 
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Thore was an altenipt to revive the ESMWT program, or one 
similar to it, in the Korean War period. The new program \ras 
tentiitively named "National Defense College Training," The move 
for it reached its height in 1951. The National Defehs^Xollege 
Training program was to be a joint undertaking of the Divisions 
of Higher Education and Vdcational Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, and the Department of Labor which would replace the War 
Manpower Commission of World War II. But the program was 
never started since it was opposed by officials high in the Federal 
sei'vice.^^'' ^ 

The second major program involving the Division of Higher 
Education was the Student War Loans Program. This waS not 
as lon^-lasting nor did it involve as many people as ESMWT but 
it was important in helping to provide well-trained manpower for 
the war effort.^ 

The Baltimore Conference of January 3-4, 1942, was a major 
factor in tlie development of the program. It had come out strongly 
in favoi' of an accelerated college calendar. Higher educational 
institutions had been almost unanimous in adopting such a sched- 
ule. Hobdays were curtailed and summer recesses eliminated. As a 
result of the wartime policy and the rising costs of living, college 
costs went up while, at the same time, students had less oppor- 
tunity to earn money to pay expenses. Scholarship and fellowship 



ClArk, "Collf^^^e Level War Training Completes Four Years of Activity,** 
Huffiff Edunitmn. I, No. 1, January 1, 1945, pp. G-G; "Collef^-Level Courses 
in KSMWT," Educafion for Victory, I, No. 20, l)oremt)er 16, 1942, pp. 17-18; 
Koy A. Seaton. "EnKmeermp, Science ,and Management Defense Training,** 
in Marsh (e(i), op, at,, pp, 63-67; Studebaker, Annual Report . . . 1941, pp. 
18«^33; Studfbaker. AnnurA Rtpori^i . . . 1941-1^2, 19!t2'-19U, pP- 11-16; 
John W. Stu(!e!)aker, Annual Report of thf VnitedMfate'i Offirv of Education 
for the Floral Year J9i^ (Washington, 1945), pp. ^It-^I; John W. Studebaker, 
Arnunl Report of the Feder<d Sj^curtty Agincy, Section Two. US. Office of 
Editrtttion t(,r the Fiscal Year 1945 (Washington, 1945), pp. 7-11; and the 
bibliography in Armsby, op. ett , pp. 144-149 

'•^Interview of authoi with Armsby, Oc'tol>er 27, 1959; and ''National De- 
f^>^se College Training ' Miscellanexius Forms aiid Regulations in personal file 
of Armsby. 

'*This IS properly entitled "Loans to Students in Technical and Profes- 
sional Fields (National Defense) of the Labor-Federal Security Appro- 
priation Art 1943," P L 647, 77th Congress 2d Session, approved July 
2, 1942 See Ralph ^, M. Fiynt, Student War Lotyis Pro(jram — Final Report 
(Washington. 1946), p. IL This is a succinct account of the program by one 
of its I'hief i\dministratoi s. 

' Tb*^ p rot, rum was activ*^ from July 2. 1942, to June .'^0, 1944, less than 
half as long as ESMWT. B^gures on participation are given in the text and 
fn lir». i}\frn. Table 6. ^w/xra, shows the total appropriation for loans al- 
though the actual amount of money loaned was considerably lesiJ. 
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programs were not, in most cases, flexible enough to permit the 
student to meet increasing costs. Consequently, additional help was 
needed if the accelerated program were not to defeat its own 
xpurposes of providing more skilled manpower by forcing the 
financially handicapped to leave college."' Suggestions from edu- 
cational leaders ^ed to the adoption of a program ot financial 
distance to students in certain subject fields. The program was 
adopted as a part o^Public Law 647, approved July 2, 1942, and 
contained the following provisions: 

... (1) assistance was to be in the form of a loan; (2) only 
degree-granting institutions maintaining an accelerated pro- 
gram were authorized to participate; (3) loans were to be made 
to students in the fields of engineering, physics/ chemistry, 
medicine (including veterinary), dentistry, and pharmacy; (4) 
students receiving loans were required to be within 2 yesfrs of 
graduation; (5) loans were not to exceed $500 to a student in 
any 12-month period; (6) interest was to be charged at 2V^ 
percent per annum; (7) the borrower was required to agree 
in writing to remain in the accelerated program and after 
graduation accept employment as directed by the Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission; (8;| loans were to be cancelled 
upon induction of the borrower into the armed forces under the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 before the com- 
pletion of his course, or upon death or permanent disability; 
(9) sums repaid were to be covered into, the miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasui-y Department."^ 

The program was obviously intended to be of a temporary 
emergency nature. Also, it was to be available only to those stu- 
dents who were well along in their education, usually juniors or 
seniors. With the Act i\s a guide the Ofllice of Education prepared 
detailed regulations which were approved by the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission. Administration was given to the 
Division of Higher Education and a small staff was assembled, 
[ headed by Kendric N. Marshall, former president of Chevy Chase 
Junior College, Washington, D.C. Assisting Marshall were an 
associate director, four fleld representatives, and a specialist in 
student personnel problems. This small group administered the 
Student War Loans Program through its active operation."^ 

*"*/6id.»pp. 1-2. On Office of Education activity in the accelerated curricu- 
lums see "Adjustment of the Colleife Curriculum to Wartime Conditions and 
Needs," Education for Victorjf, II, No. 21, May 3, 1944, p. 21. 
Flynt, op. at,, p, 2. , 
"» Roy W. Bixler, "The Student War Loans ProKram," Higher Education, 
11, No. 2, September 15. 1945, pp. 3-5; and "Three New Office of Education 
Programs," Education for Victory, I, No. 16, October 15, 1942, p. 2. 
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This period of activity was schedued to be quite brief as Stude- 
baker explained in his 1944 Report: 

However, as a result of factors arising? Subsequent to the 
inauguration of the loan program — such as the lowering of the 
draft age and the establishment of collejre trainW programs by 
the Army and Navy — the Congress decicled in 19^13 that the use- 
fulness of the loans had been too seriously curtailed to warrant 
continuation of the program after June 30, 1944.**^ 

During the two year period when loans were urrhnged and 
granted more than 11,000 students were assisted by the program. 
These were enrolled in nearly 300 institutions and the total\mount 
of financial assistance they received was approximately thr^e and 
one-third million dollars,**"' \ 

The contribution of the program was stated by Flynt, the s^aff 
member who prepared its official history; \ 

The men wlio were aided by this program, more than 11,000 
of them, were in a position where the amount of time saved 
by the acceleration of their educational programs sent them into 
the service of their country earlier and better prepared, and 
with a quality of morale that is generated by the satisfaction 
of having a job completed without interruption. Furthermore, 
these men, by virtue of their completed training, were saved 
for postwar civilian services in the fields for which they had 
begun preparation.**" 

Studebaker, Annual Report . . . p. 31- See also Studebj^Jcer, Annual 

Repoit , . . ii>45, pp, 12-13; and John W. Studehaker, Annual Report of 
the Federal Security Af/ency, Section Two, U.S. Office of Education for the 
Fisral Year 19J^B (Washington, 1947), pp. 132-133. 

"*The exact figures on the number of borrowers, participating colleges, 
and amount loaned vary in three important sources. Flynt, op, eit,, in sum- 
marizing data for fiscal year 1943 states that 11,081 students received 
loans (p 6). He uses the tigun> 11,081 again on pp. 7, 8, and 9. But in 
Appendix IX, "Cumulative report of student war loans program for. fiscal 
years 1942-43 and 1943-44," the total number of students is given as 11,044 
(pp. 33-39). This is the figure used m Appendix X, also (p. 40). Stude- 
baker. Annual Report , , . 19^6, pp. 132-133, uses 11,081. In an article writ- 
ten in 1949 (George E. Van Dyke, "Government Experience with the Student 
War Loan Program," Hujher Education, VI, No, fi, November' 15, 1949, pp. 
61-63) the figure 11,044 is given, Flynt lists 28^7 particpating colleges in 
Appendix IX, pp. 33-39; Studebaker states there were 286 colleges and 
Universities (p. 132); and Van Dyke states there were 287 (p. 62). Flynt 
and Studebaker agree on the total amount loaned as being $3,327,838 32; 
while Van Dyke uses a total figure of $3,335,521.14. 

Flynt, op, cit„ p. 10. For additional information see Van Dyke, op. cit., 
pp. 61-63, and Kendnc N. Marshall, "Federal Loans for Students." Manu- 
script prepared for publication in an educational journal in early 1943 (Mr. 
Marshall's personal file). 
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The other contributions of the Division to the war effort were 
of a more routine nature. Specialists contributed regularly to the 
Office wartime journal, Education for Victory, In addition to 
publishing several articles on higher education in it, the Division 
maintained a regular column entitled "Higher Education and the 
War" (originally ''Higher Educational Institutions and the 
War"), and contributed to a feature on "School and College 
Civilian Morale Service." The Division attempted to keep readers' 
^ abreast of affairs beyond the immediate scope of the war effort 
although, as was to be expected, virtually everything appearing in 
the magazine related to it.'*^ 

During the five year period starting in 1941 and ending in 1945, 
the Office of Education issued 43 publications relating to higher 
education. This was a drop from an average of approximately 
12 per year during the preceding decade to about 8V^ per year 
during the war period. Nine of these publications were dire<Jtly 
related to the war and national defense but the remainder covered 
a surprisingly wide range of subject matter considering the fact 
that so much of the national effort was concentrated on the war.^^* 

One of the most sensitive and trying problems faced by higher 
education was that of speeding up the curricula without suffering 
a loss in the quality of education. In 1942 Studebaker appointed 
a committee of five people, headed by Lloyd Blauch, to prepare a 
series of reports on how th*is could be accomplished. Only Blauch 
was a member of the Division of Higher Education; the others 
came from positions outside the Office."" This committee im- 
mediately "requested the national association of college teachers 
in each of the principal fields of study in the arts and sciences to 
appoint a committee to prepare the report for that field." In 
this manner reports in 21 subject areas were compiled in 1943 and 
early 1944, and were then distributed to the heads of departments 
concerned in the institutions of higher education throughout the 
Nation. Limited publication facilities made it impossible to make 

^^\Educnt\oyi '' Vutviy began publication on March 3. 1942 (Vol. 1, No. 
1) jind was published biweekly until June 20, 1945 (Vol. Ill, No. 24). It re- 
placed the regular journal of the Office of Education, School Life, which 
resumed regular publication in October 1945. 

*''See Chapter VI, Table 11, infra. For titles of publications see Appen- 
dix III. 

"•Committee members in addition to Blauch were Dean L#evin B. Brough- 
ton, College of Arts and Sciences, University of Maryland; Dr. Walter C. 
E^Us, executive secretary, American Association of Junior Colle|(e»; Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, general director, American Association of University 
women; and Dr. Leverinj: Tyson, president, Muhlenberg College. See 
"Adjustment of the College Curriculum " op, cit., p, 21. 

"•/feici., p. 21. 

\ 
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distribution of the studies to each faculty meml>er but apparently 
each institution was reached.*-* 

The phenomenal growth of educational facilities at all levels 
in the Twentieth Century greatly increased the demand for well- 
trained teachers. The Division of Higher Education had peren- 
nially been concerned with raising the standards of the teaching 
profession and increasing the supply of well-qualified people. The 
war aggravated this concern. Studebaker, early in the conflict, 
reported ''that 7,500 classrooms were closed in October 1942 and 
that the number was increasing rapidly.'* The primary cause 
was the drain of the draft and defense industry on the teaching 
profession. In 1943 the Division, in cooperation with consultants 
from national educational organizations, piepared a series of pro- 
posals which were approved by the Office of Education and the 
War Manpower Commission. These were submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget. They called for short ccurses of college grade, 
including part-time refresher courses, for teacher preparation at 
various colleges and universities. The total cost of the program 
was set at $3,700,000. 

The following year additional studies of teacher shortages were 
made and disseminated. It was found, among other things, that 
7,700 classrooms were closed in fiscal year 1944 because of the 
inability of school systems to find qualified teachers, Appar- 
ently, the Bureau of the Budget was not greatly impressed by this, 
or it found other matters more demanding, for the emergency 
teacher training program was never instituted. 

Three events in the history of the Division during the Second 
World War exerted their influence beyond the temporary emer- 
gency. In fiscal year 1943 it was transferred from the office of the 
Assistant Commissioner, where it had been administratively 
assigned since Cooper's 1929-1930 reorganization, to a separate 
position which made the chief of the Division responsible directly 
to the Commissioner.^*^* 

The second event was thte establishment of Higher' Eductdimi 
magazine on January 1, 1945. In an open letter which served as 
a preface to the first issue, Studebaker wrote: 

»"/6iV/., p. 21; Studebaker, Annual RepurtH . . . 1941-^2, iW-j^S, pp. 
44-45; and Studebaker, Annual Report . . . i9U, pp. 25-26. 

^« Studebaker, Annual Reports . . . 754:2-4 A pp. 45-^46. Quotation 

from p. 45. 

Studebaker, Annual Report . . . 19^A, pp. 23-24. 
"*U.S. Office of Education, Edurnttonal Dinrtoriei^, 19J^2-LS, 19U-45 
(Washington, 1943 et h<»^.). Directory for 1942-43, pp. 1-4. Cooper's re- 
organization is discussed earlier in this chiipter. 
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For years the U.S. Office of Education has felt a need for 
suitable medium of communication with Ahierican colleges 
andainiversities. To meet this need it is now establishing a new 
periodical, HIGHER EDUCATION, which this year wiH be 
^ published semimonthly except in July and August. 

The Division of Higher Education of the Office will be re- 
sponsible for the new periodical. In this undertakings it will 
be assisted by representatives of other divisions. The publication 
will, therefore, represent all the higher education interests of 
' the Office. ^-"^ 

-The periodical thus established became the major medium of 
communication between the Oifice of Education hnd individuals 
and institutions in higher education. It continued bimonthly from 
January 1, 1945, until May 15, 1953, thereafter becoming a 
monthly publication. Except for Volume I which ran until June 
15, 1945, publication was suspended annually during the months 
of June, July, and August.^-" 

Third, postwar planning absorbed more and more of the atten- 
tion of the Division of Higher Education as victory approached. 
Beginning in the Fall of 1943 groups of college officials began to 
study problems higher education would have to face. These groups 
were assembled and their work directed and coordinated by the 
Division. , 

I'he regular staff, supplemented by a temporary specialist em- 
ployed for the purpose, published a Workbook in early 1944 which 
was based on the study of this staff and the findings of field 
groups. The Workbook was distributed to colleges artd univer- 
sities across the land and was widely used in post-war planning.*-' 
In January 1944, a full-time professional member was added to 
the staff "to give direction to State-wide and similar conferences 
on post-war planning." This new member was- Ernest V. Hollis 
who canio over to the Oflice from the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Prior to that he had been a college professor and adminis- 
trator. Within a year from the time of his appointment, Hollis 

•^J, W. Stuilolmker, *To CMof-v and University Officials,*' Htgher Educa- 
tum^ I, No. 1, January 1, 1015, p. 1. 

'** In addition to the file of meml)ers of Hiffher Ednraixon in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare Library see Studebaker, Annual 
Report . . . 754.5. pp. 1-2, ^ 

Studebaker, Annual Hcinnt , . . p. 20. The workbook was U.S. 

Office of Education, Confvrt nrt- Wnrkhook on Prohlvim of Po«NW*ar Higher 
Education (Washington, 1944). , 

Studebaker, Annual Report . . . /.94-{/p. 26. 

'* For biographical information see Appendix I. 
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had assembled a volume of dnta on post-war planning which 
contained information on age and education of veterans. With 
Flynt, also of the Division of Higher Education, he prepared a' 
**round-up' of information secured from the colleges and from 
professional and lay associations on what they are doing to re- 
adjust program and procedure to meet postwar educational needs, 
especially those of returning veterans and young war workers 
whose education has l)een interrupted." * 

.VVh^n the war ended in 1915 the Division of Highc^r Education 
could look back with A sense of accomplishment and forward with 
assurance. It had made substantial contributions to the defense 
of the Nation, particularly through ESMWT and the Student War 
Loans Program. Its efforts had been' better organized and far 
more beneficial than those of World War I primarily bec^ause the 
total national effort was itself better organi;:<?d. But the greater 
appreciation among Government officials and educators of the 
contribution to be made by higher education was also important. 

On V-~»J Day the Division was not totally unprepared for the try- 
ing transition from war to peace. It had some plans for conversion 
on \\hK^\ reliance could be placed smce they had l>een made with 
the help of educators tlnoughout the Nation. 




Studohakor, Ativual Ri})h>f . . . pj). ♦> 7 Quotation from p. 7. 

Titles of thrse publication^^ K V Ho!h<, />/ifa for Sfntt mdr pfannirnj of 
Vrtfrtin^H EdnniUoyt ( Wa^hinKton, I'M.*)), and K V Holhs. ;in*l Ralph (* M 
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The Post-War Years 
(1946-1953) 



in a ^tn\<^i' ih** pn^t^uar hf*jif,in long- hi^foie the war had 

inuivii As fMjly as N*w\emiKM HMJ. uh^n virtorvwas far from 
sfj^ht of f>«*n tiu' mi opiimHtu. Piisi^Jcnt HoOhevi>lt apjjointed 
a comnutte^^ ^4 %*duv.kUn< t** study {he prohiem of \**teraT\ educa- 
tion afUT \h** *.v-tr * r^r ium tSus commiUov worked on plans 
.ind }v%'*ruuivUi\.xU^*i\> Tia* M'^uiU wi'lv far !farfun>r as Uif Prt'M- 
df»nt jn<li*atH m! hi^ U-Uvt djMh.uyuii^ the j^ioup 

i .<m happv ^ta?»* tiiai tlu- <*ommJtt<*i' ha^. indeed, done 
lis U'lrk ufll .jnd that manv of its !«M*omnu»ndatu»ns have al- 
ready bt*inn iaijft'iy if^ahz^ d >Juouji:b the ena< tmen^ of Public 
Hlf», tiopu^arly known a> r,J Bil! of HiRht^, and 
through posHH>s (*stahh>hrd in \\w Veterans Admintstration, 
the Arm<*d F^nrs ftiurational fauifrani^. civjijan e(!ucationa! 
uishtutions. and \arjoii^ f>thiv a^^»!^c»e^ 

Thti', jkk! \\.n planning* thi^ MMurniU**' i».a5 a vital factor 
th»' u?.pn M^HrnU'ii **\pan-it'Tj *4 mWv^Vis atid >Hu\er5ities. 
"fltghiji ♦'(ha.ttjon Ma- riuttni >!at**s *'\p<M*ien<vd the greatebl 

TKth ♦or.j;i4A,^ {.^» Si -'^>'"r; ? ^^ - • . ' r» { M.i*'*!,!} (rut*^ "y^n^ifn'^. Cor 

M'r5^^>*'r> vf . .ifTin^siS'K v..r» IW.j.' i**u Vr^-hr.^k H <Mh..rn. USA. 

A<ini*rn«*?r,!' s«»n Mr V ft S',- < «t!^j.'' J j.i l,.t^^ S.-h'W>l , rnmmis 
*ion^*r SiU'fvh,ih» r |- < - ^ K lij S S#'r »M ar **a' rr-.^f* ,»j I Trij Franrj'^ T 
S|M»i{a«rtr ^f-n-'cr ^i^r Osj»*r) * ' m tt* ^'s*}*r S* t.l» r-ak^f , Jan 
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jfCrowth III enroilmonts (ruling llMfi- that has e\er l>eeii re- 
corded in any one vear in any. country. The 2.i>78,095 students 
estimated tu he m attifuiance at s{)me 1.7(M> colleges and uni- 
versities in the autumn of represented a 100 percent increase 
over the enrollment of the pmedin;? year, and a oO percent in- 
crease*over the peak eliroHmenl of the prewar years/* 

The Division of Ili^l^er Education had anticipated some expan- 
sion followuijc the war* althouich it probably did not expect an 
increase of suck propcutions. It did. however, prepare for Ihe 
problems that would resuU fiom the flow of veterans to college 
campuses as best it could. The steps taken included preparation 
and publication of the ('onft ** Workbook, the apfwintment of 
a full-time pr(»fe.ssii>nai staff meml>er to deal with the problem 
of planning:, and the publicatK»n of bulletins on postwar planning 
which have been noted earlier'* In addition, Kelly led his staff 
in cooperatiPK with other jrioups attacking the proble/n. He ob- 
serx'ed in HUG fhat "One of the major interests of the Higher 
Education Division of the I'.S. Office of Education for many 
month*^ be*Mi ?o rm»ii<jrate with national groups, regional 
groups, ,>tatewide groups, and individual institutions in planning 
for the^-ears ahead. The entire statf has participated in this co- 
operative eJTort/* 

Typical of these cooperative meetings was one held in the - 
Office of Education on December 12 19U. The to^ »ic was the 
|K>st-war ediuNiition of Negioes, witli special referei>e<? to returning 
vete'^ans and war w:»rke»rs Dr. Ambrose raiiv^/fTsenior specialist 
in the education of Xe^riws. was the director of the meeting at 
which four naiionai ov^i )/.ations m higher educatum w*ere 
present As the war drew tu a cio.se the number <^f conferenjes 
mcrea>ed and the tempo of planning .ste)»ped up. Furthemdore, 
**These i)ostwar plans did not call for a mere reconversion to 
prewar coliejre pra{ticeN; they were calculated to meet the life 
needs of the mu( h larger numUr and greater variety of our 
fn>l> nlnthin Miat u.t^ (>\ ptN:ted to b*> in^-joHj^ge thi'oujrh the pro- 
vi.Nions -)f the Serviceman's Kead]ustn>ent Act ' 

*J*ih!« W StiK^'hak* r. Afiunfil H^V"* >>! (h* F*'Uiil S*runty Atft'ticy, 
ton. 1948). p L»or» 

* S*H» rhript**? IV, iiU luary c^t^^i^^u r^.-^t uar pl.ouunj; On Iho Work- 
Utufk als^> *'<'«>nf« r»«ii(N' VVorkUM.k Pioh{«»ni- of P^^t-wui Hij:h<*i E<luca- 
t!on" Fdufatun. fur Virt**!,^, U. No 2 J. Ma> JO. p 14 

• Fr*sl J Krliy. "KMi.v.or.i." tu K r^Hwili- .arul Kalph C M. Flynt. 
Hiifh* r hdii' nt>>,f ^ U/m>-/ » \Va*-h}fij:t«'fi, llir>).p v 

"Confcrruo' on th** K iiirutjon .*f N-^t^h'^., ' }fu:hii Kihcnfunn, I. No, 2, 
Januatv 15, 1945, pp 'J ]ir ^ 
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Postwar planning touched every level of education and even the 
Office of Educationutself. In the 1944 AnniMl Report Commis- 
sioner Studebaker announced a comprehensive program of re- 
organization developed that year. It did not contemplate any 
"innovations in the types of activities which the Office of Educa- 
tion would carry on, but rather an expansion of staff and im- 
provement of organization within the Office by which to accomplish 
raore efficiently the purpose for which the Office of Education was 
established. . . " His plan, developed with the cooperation of 
Federal Security Agency and Bureau of the Budget staff mem- 
bers, called for an expansion from 209 empoyees (105 professional 
and 104 clerical) to 1.353 employees (643 professional and 710 
clerical). In place of the fifteen divisions and smaller units which 
then existed there were to be only eight divisions: Elementary 
Education, Secondary Education, Vocational Education, Higher 
Education, International Educational RHations. School Adminis- 
tration, Auxiliary Services, and Central Services.^ 

The Division of Higher Education would expand from a 
strength of 11 (7 professional) to 156 (91 professional) under 
the reorganization. It would have four sections: Organization, Ad- 
ministration and Finance; General and Semi-Professional Pro- 
grams; Professional Schools; and Colleges of Arts and Sciences. 
The Division would remain responsible for the sa?ne activities 
JUS before w hich were research and development of plans, collection 
and dissemination of information and tonsulting and advising 
institutions, individuals, and groups.'** 

The expansion proposal was favorably received throughout the 
educational world, Thr Amrriran School Board Journal observed 



Section Two, U,S, Office of Education for the F inral Year 19^6 (Washing- 
ton. 1947), pp. 124-125. Quotation from p. 124. See also John W. Stude- 
baker, Annual Riport of the Federal Security Agency, Section Two, U,S, 
Office of Education for tfir Fiscal Year 1,945 (Washington, 1946), pp. 6-7. 
"Studebaker, Annual Report , , , 19^5, p. iv. 

•John W. SindeMK<^-\7nmfthK^fmrLQj the United States Office of Educa- 
tion for the Fiscal Year If^^i (Washington, 1945), pp. 63-138 Sec also John 
W. Studebaker, "Development of the United States Office of Education/* 
Higher Education, 11, No. 12, February 15, 1946, pp. 1-4. Prior to reorgani- 
zation the Office had the following: divisions and administrative units; HigheV 
Education; Vocational Education ; School Administration; General Instruc- 
tional Ser\ices; Physical Education and Health Activities; Inter- American 
Educational Relations; Special Proj^rams and Projects; Services for the 
Blind; Visual Ai<!s for War Training; Educational Uses of Radio; and 
Publications. (Studebaker, Annual Report , , , 19^^, p II). The reorgani- 
zation plan was also prepared ih mimeograph form: John W. Studebaker, 
"Plan of Organization to Improve the Service of the U.S, Office of ]£duca- 
tion, A Three Year Program of Development," (Washington, 1944). 
Studebaker Annual Report . . . /^i, pp. 84-^86, Chart I, opp. p. 138. 
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that if the OHicu Rot only a i)art of wiiat jt wanted it would 
"build in Washington Mjnie respect for education* which the other 
iJovernmental agencies have never shown." Th^^ National Edu- 
cation Association was certain that the plan would peiinit the 
Ottice to provide a "much needed'* service to education. The 
School Excrntirc felt the plan v as far from unreasonable even 
though It would expand th^ Ofli^e more than (100 percent. Even 
then the Office would be smaPer than the New York State Depart- 
ment of Kducation.'' The only ;\pparent opposition of importance, 
was th<it of the Conjrress which was unwilling to vote the appro- 
priation required for the total expansion program to take effect. 

Consecpiently. there was a lot of discussion but not much action 
in fiscal year 1915, but the followinj^ year the appropriation did 
permit some recuganization. The eight divisions were established 
as planned In addition, a temporary Division of Surplus Property 
Utiliziition was established. The Division of Higher Education did 
not follow the original pl:m of organization in four sections as 
noted earhgr. Instead, it was organized in thi^e permanent sec- 
tions (Organization and Administration, Professional Education, 
and Arts and Sciences), and a temporary section (Veterans'. Edu- 
cational Facilities Program) which lasted until fiscal year 1949, 
Kelly was promoted from Ch+ef to Assistant Commissioner and 
Director of the Division of Higher Education in September 1946,^^ 

The (Office of Education, hftwever, did not expand to the extent 
dcNired hy Studebaker. The total personnel strength in 1950 was 
'311, an increase of 77 over 1910. and a far cry from the more 
than i;^(K> called for in the plan. Appropriations in 1950 totaled 
$'J,17S,()()i). an increase of more than 150 percent over 1940 but 

""For n Bi'tivY Office of Eduratmn," The Anicnfhtt SrJuxd Board Journnh 
rX, N'o t, Ajml 1045. p. 50. cf. Xational KMwration A^sociiition of the United 
Statr*^. it id . Fiihi'id'Sfnt* Firhitiou'< tn Kduiiifuni (Washington, llKo). 

-"Toward a Slionufcr Offic** of Kdiirati(/n," The Jounntf of ffn- }^ntioyial 
.Kdnmiion A^'<ornttio}f, XXXIV, N'o 3, March W'y, pp. ?>'l-^^4, 

■'**U<oipanization of the U,S. Office of Ktlucation, "The Hrhool Executive, 
I.XIV. No. 7. March U>4o, p, 31 

'* Shidrhako^ \)}yni(d Rvpoit . . . l^^n, p. ^19: and U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Kduvidu))}itl Dn'ecti}, te^, r'5>-4^. /^>57-J<v ( Wash in n:ton, '1945 et s'r</.), 
Pirrctoiy for !l)lo-4^), pp, TJu* appointment of Kelly a.s Assistant Com- 
nnsMon» r is not noted in the Hirectory nor Hufhi ) Education but in Kelly's 
Personnel Folder, St. I.oujs Records CentiT, St. I.ouis, Missouri, there is a 
*'Noli(( of Personnel Action" dated Septen^bei 1945, effective September 
9, 194"), which phmiotis Kelly from ''Specialist in Higher Education," to 
"Assistant C'onimissiimer (Dnector, Division of Hi^rher Education)." This 
IS an official action of the ()fficf» of FMucation and proves that the head .^f the 
Division of Hipher Education was made Assistant Commissictner at that time. 

For Division orgiinization see I»art I of Edufofionol Direrfone^ published 
dunnvr the period, especially 1917-18. pp 'Z-'.l and 1949-00, p. 3. 
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not sufficient to meet the planned expansion. The Division had 
grown faster than the Office as a whole. It expanded from 12 pro- 
fessional members "in 1946 to 26 by 1953J^ 

On June 30. 1946, Kelly retired from office after 15 years of 
''distinguished service." He was succeeded on September 3, by 
Dr. John Dale Russell of the University of Chicago. Russell had 
an extensive back^rround in hi^rher education and at the time of 
his appointment he was "widely known for his work in conducting 
surveys of institutions of higher education and for advisory ser- 
- vice he has given to a large numbeV of colleges and universities." 
During his half-decade of service with the Division'he earned the 
respect and admiration of his colleagues within, and outside, the 
Office of Education and added to the stature gained under Kelly. 
One of the men in the Division later wrote that **Under the leader- 
ship of John Dale Russell ... 1 felt that the Division was making 
signifuant impact on higher education in^the United States ... It 
was a source of ^veixi regret to most of the members of the 

"See Tables 8. 9, and 10, chapter VI, infra. The fijrure for the Division 
of Hiffher Educathni for includes the professional staff of the Division 
of International Education which was then temporarily assijrned. The fol- 
lowing comment on the effect of the reorganization, one of the very few that 
appeared in print from a source outside the Office, is from HoUis P. Allen, 
The- Federal Gov* ) yimtnt and Edncation (New York, 1950), p. 19^: 

"Soon the plan for reorganization was placed in effect [1945], although 
most divisions are still 'stafTed in only skeleton form. In this connection, 
some criticism has been leveled at the office for having too many top-flight 
specialusjts and administiators m proportion to individuals in lower positions. 
The Office has believed that, if it is to develop more status in leadership 
and service to the schcmls of the nation, it must have capable men and 
w'omen on its staff. To this end, if only a few positions could be filled in the 
divisions of the Office, as has often been the case, an effort has been made 
to bring strong personnel to top positions. ^ is argued that to fill subordinate 
positTens first would <leny competent provisional leadership and service to 
th*' states and unduly complicatf^ personnel problpms if more competent in- 
dividuals were inUWd at the top later. A tradition of relative incompetency, 
„ started earjy in the reorganization, would jeopardize the whole program 
The Divisions, of SeTmidaiy " ^durat i on -aTrd-of^i gh pr Edu c iti o n ar e ca.ieft - 
in point The high type individuals recently brought to leadership in these 
divisions, e\en though tho subordinate staffs therein are as yet very small, 
have diready demonstrated a degree of leadership and service to the schools 
of the country out of propoition to the size of these divisions Within limits, it 
IS believed that the Office has been justified in its policy of giving priority to 
the filling of top positions when its appropriations are insufficient to fill all 
positions which are encompassed in its long^t^nge plans." 

Studehaker, Aytriunl Report , , . f9i6, p. 119. Kelly's sei-\ice within the 
Division of Higher E<lu( ation did not f*nd in \W>. He served as a full-time 
member from late 1948 to mjd.-1952 and later as a consultant. See Appendix 

I. ' : 

""New Director of the Highei Education Division.*' IlK/hf'f Eduratum, 
III, No. 2, September 16, 1946, p. I. 

lo5 
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Division that a per.son of John Dale Russell's stature in the field 
of higher education saw fit to resign for another position.'* Like 
Kelly, Russell was interested in research and adept at handling 
people but he was more interested in the financial problems of 
higher education and was a better administrator, moie analytical 
in his approach to problems, and somewhat less imaginative.^' 

The hundreds of thousands of veterans who returned to college 
campuses in 1946 brought with thero problems which were of 
concern to the highest circles in the Federal Government. They 
caused the appointment of the third presidential educational ad- 
visory group in 17 years.^" This was the President's Commission 
on Higher Education appointed July 13, 1946, by President Tru- 
man.^*^ The primaiy purpose for the Commission was to investigate 
and report on the ability of higher education to play its full role 
in American Democracy. This included discussion of expanding 
educational opportunity to all able young people, the need for 
^ technical institutes, and the adequacy of the financial structure of 
institutions.-^ 

The Commission studied higher educational problems and de- 
velopment foi' eighteen months before issuing its report m Decem- 
l)er, 1947. Of most immediate concei n to the Office of Education 
were these recommendations : 

This Commission recommends a fundamental change in the 
position given to the central educational agency in the Govern- 
ment organization. First, the financial support given to the 
United States Office of Education must be commensurate with 
the great tasks confronting that agency. Second, the status of 
the agency within the framework of the Government must be 
raised.^- 

« 4c « * * « * 

To aid in improving the program carried on in the institu- 

Interviews of author with Mr. H. H, Aimshy. Chiof of Ernfineering Edu- 
cation, Divi.«5ion of Hipher Education, October 27, 1959; Dr. George C. Decker, 

Chief, Lvan ff S ^-t^^"!"- S^i^rhnn, DiviBi nn nf Slntp and T.ora! System s, Qc- 

tober 29, 1959; and Mr Ralph C. M. Flynt, Assistant Commissioner and 
Director of Legislative Services Branch, November 4, 1959; all of Office of 
Education The quotation is from a biographical Resume prepared by Dr. 
Claude Hawley for the author in the Fall of 1959. 

'•The first two of these group* w^re the National Advisory Committee on 
Education < 1929-31) and the Advisory Committee on Education (1936-38). 
They were discussed in Chapter IV. 

See President's Commission on Higher Education. Higher Education for 
American Democracy : Report of the Commission (Washington, 1947), Vol. 
I of VL p. IV, for list of members. 

George F. Zook, "President's Commission on Higher Education,*' Higher 
Education, III, No 1, September 2, 1946, op. 1-3. 
••President's Commission, op c^^, yol. Ill, p. 41. 
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tions of higher educaticm throughout the country, there is need 
of a Federal agency staffed with personnel of such high quality 
as to enable them to exercise effective leadership without 
authority. This requires a high place in the Government for 
the agency representing education, T)ie position now occupied 
by the United States Office of Education does not give the neces- 
sary status and recognition to education to enable the Office 
to^function effectively. The Connnissiott recominriids legislation 
aimed to raise the status of this officer^ 

The President's Commission proved itself to be the strongest 
advocate of Federal aid to education in American history to that 
time. If its recommendations had been implemented, the Division 
would have expanded treme^idously, perhaps even beyond the 156 
total strength Studebaker envisioned. But the Commission'^ find- 
ings were to suffer a fate similar to those of earlier groups. That 
is, only a few of its recommendations Mere to be followed and 
these over a period of years. The Congress and Executive were 
involved in other matters and obviously felt that the vast Vet- 
eran's Readjustment Program made further activity of the kind 
recommended by the Commission unnecessary. Instead of concen- 
trating its educational activities in one agency, the United States 
Gov*>rnment continued a policy of scattering its educational help 
through a large number of agencies. In fiscal year 1947, for ex- 
ample, Federal aid to higher education including all programs 
amounted to $1,772 million and less than $11 million of this was 
administered through the Office of Education.-* Major Federal 
agencies involved in higher educational activities that year, and 
throughout most of the following years, were: 

Dep/iKment of State 

DepiavJ^ment of the Treasury 

Department of War and Depaiinient of the Navy 

(Later Department of Defense) 
Department of Justice 

pp. 72-73 Sfc also Ot'orjife F Zook, "JTho President's £nmm\8Bl<ft\ 

. ♦*u41iffhcr £4iicatt an Ro p» r t s . ' ^ H4^JW„^/;:4w^Uwh-4-Vi No. 42, February 15, 

1948, pp. 133-136; Fi ancis" J. ^Bfmrn, -'Pr^xidtiit'? Commission on Higher 
E<Jucation Reports Further," Higher Eduration, IV, No. 13, l^Iarch 1, 4^4^ 
pp 345-148; Kail 1. (Jri^sby, Annual Report of the Fedival Security Affcncy, 
t9^S, Office of Educution (Washmgrton, 1948), pp. 454-457; and "National 
Commissjon on Coordination m Secondary Education, etc (Including Presi- 
dent's Commission on Higher Education, 194^-48),** Acc. No. 57-A~681, RG 
12, Federal Records Center, Alexandria, Virginia. 

"President's Commission, o/). rit,, Vol. Ill, p. 39 (Chart 1); and James 
Earl Ru8sell» Ftdernl Actiritic^ in Hujhi r Education After the Second World 
War (New York, 1951), pv 3, 178. The Veteran's Administration charged 
with administration of the "G.I. Bill of Rights" expended $1,595 million that 
same year, which w*as 14o times more than the amount administered by the 
Office of Education. (//)/(/, p 210.) 

erIc * 15;^ 
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Department of AKricuiture 
Department of Commerce 
Federal Security Agency 
Federal Works Agency 
National Housing Agency 
I'.S. Maritime Commission 
Civil Service Commission 
The Library, of Congress 

Bureau of Indian Affairs (Department of the Interior) 
The District of Columbia.'-^'* 

The results of each fragmentation, and of the '^marked tendency 
of the federal government [sic] to by-pass existing educational 
coordinating agencies such as the U.S. Office of Education," were 
confusion, inequities, and duplication of effort.-® But the activities 
remained scattered, none-the-less, and, the division played only 
a minor advisory role in the huge Veteran's Readjustment Pro- 
gram. 

Two somewhat smaller programs of the post-war period did 
utilrze the senices of members of the Division. One was helping 
to implement the Surplus Property Act of 1944.-^ This provided 
for the sale or gift of certain types of property surplus to the 
needs of the Naticui to tax-supported and non-profit educational 
institutions. The Office of Education determined the educational 
need for such property and advised the three-member Surplus 
Property Board which administered the Act. This assistance to 
the Board was lendered through an Office of Education Advisory 
Committee with Armsby of the Division of Higher Education as 
the only full-time member of the Office on the committee. The size 
of the program is shown by»a two-year period ending May 1948, 
when ''property surplus to the needs of the government initially 
valued at $646,663,358 was made available" under this program. 
The Act was amended and liberalized in 1948 and the two follow- 
ing years. Although the Korean conflict brought sharp curtail- 
ment it continued to operate past 1953.^^ 

The other was the Ve t e ran's E ducational Facilities Program. 
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p\y, viii-x (*f. Charles A. Quattlehaum, Fi'iUral Education Achviti€<i 
and Eilucation Is'iucn Before Congrvsa ( Washinprton, 1952), esp, *Tart 3, 
Survey of Fedora! Education Activities,'* pp. 133-349; and ''Federal Educa- 
tional Activities," Hif/hrr Eduvaiwn, VIII, No. 5, November 1, 1951, pp, 49-55. 
* Russell, op. cit., pp. 59-69. Quotation from p. 61. 

P.L. 457, 78th Conj^res.s, approved by the President on October 3, 1944. 
^ Hollia P. .\llen, The Federal Government and Educaiion (New York, 
1950), p. 57. See also Quattlehaum, o;;. ciV., pp. 280-281; Henry H. Armsby, 
"Federal Surplus War Property and Educational Institutions/' Higher Edu- 
cation, I, No. 6, March 15, 1045» pp. 1-3; Henry H. Armsby, "Federal Surplus 
Property and Educational Institutions," Higher Education, II, No. 1, Septem- 
ber 1, 1945, pp, 3-4; and Gngsby, op. c\t„ p. 512, 
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The increase in enrollment in higher educational institutions 
caused a severe shortage of classroom and other instructional 
facilities as early as 1946. To combat this shortage, th6 Congress 
enacted Public Law 697 in the summer of that year authorizing 
Federal appropriations so educational institutions enrolling vet- 
erans could obtain surplus property.-^ The program was under 
the administration of the Federal Works Agency but the Com- 
missioner of Education had to certify that the institution needed 
the facilities because of the increased number of veterans. De- 
termination of need was made under the direction of Hollis who 
supervised, at the height pf the program, a staff of more than 
twenty people working in regional offices throughout the Nation. 
When the.Offic^ had certified need, buildings were taken from 
Federal installations where they were surplus and transported to 
the campuses of the receiving educational institutions. The cost 
of erecting the buildings was borne by the institutions. In additiop 
to buildings, items of equipment were transferred to qualified in- 
stitutions. By the end of fiscal year 1948 more than 100 million 
items and buildings providing 17 million square feet of instruc- 
tional floor space had been transferred to schools and colleges 
The program slowed down in 1949 but continued to operate until 
the impact of the Korean War brought it to a halt.^* 

These activities, important thojigh they were, remained at best 
temporary in nature and directed at emergency situations. Russell 
was intent on developing an expanded Division to provide continu- 
ing and diversified programs in higher education. Accordingly he 
worked out a plan which would enable the Division to help institu- 
tions of higher education to: 

1. Improve instruction in the social sciences in order to de- 
velop the fullest appreciation of democracy; 

2. Improve instruction in the natural sciences to maintain a 
constant supply of scientists ; and 

3. Improve services in health and physical education, so young 
people could enjoy better lives and make more worth-while con- 
tributions to the Nation.*^- 

According to Russell this would require "an associate chief for 

*P.L. 697, 79th Congress, approved by the President on August 8, 1946. 

■^Interview of author with Ernest V, Hollis, Director, College *nd Uni- 
versity Administration Branch, Division of Higher Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, October 27, 1959. Figures ^rom Grigsby, op. cit, p. 513. 

* Interview of author with Hollis, October 27, 1959. See also Allen, op. cif., 
pp. 57-58; Russell, op, rit., p. 171; Quattlebaum, op, cit., pp. 280-281; and 
E. V. Hollis, ^'College and University Building Needs," Higher Education, 
IV, No. 18, May 15, 1948, pp. 205-20^. 

* John Dale Russell, **Pians for Development of Federal Services in Higher 
Education," Higher Education, IV, No. 2, September 15, 1947, pp. 13-14. 
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biological sciences, an associate chief for physical sciences and 
mathematics, an associate chief for social sciences, and specialists 
for history, economics. Reo<?raphy, and psychology." Also **an 
associate chief for education in the health professions'' was to 
be added. 

An increased salary appropriation for fiscal year 1948 made it 
possible for a large part of the plan to be put into effect. Russell 
was able to increase his professional staff from 11 to 18. He took 
on a specialist in each of five subject areas: junior colleges and 
lower divisions; social sciences; land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities; economics; and history. In addition he assigned special- 
ized areas in college and university administration, the health 
professions, and the higher education of Negroes to staff members 
already in the Division.'^* 

The two most characteristic developments in the post-war his- 
tory of the Division were its involvement in veteran educational 
problems, and the growth in the number of specialists. There 
had been specialists before. Most of its history it had retained 
the services of a man who worked as a specialist in land-grant 
college statistics. Dr. Benjamin Frazier had served as specialist 
in teacher tndning in the late 1920's, Dr. Chester Jarvis had been 
specialist in agricultural education in the post-World War I years, 
and Dr. Kline Koon had served as specialist in radio education in 
the early 1930's. But the majority of the professional staff had 
carried broader titles such as "specialist in higher education" or 
"senior specialist." In the post-World War II years, particularly 
after 1947, the number and kind of specialists multiplied. From 
1948 through 1953 the list of specialists, and persons serving for 
all or part of the period, includes: 

College and University Administration (Dr. Ernest V. Hollis) ; 

College Business Management (Mr. George E. Van Dyke, Mr. 
Granville Keith Thompson) ; 

Junior Colleges and Lower. Divisions (Dr. William Conley, Dr. 
William Wood) ; 

Student Personnel Services (Dr. Willard Blaesser) ; 

Health Professions (Dr. Lloyd E. Blauch) ; 

Higher Education of Negroes (Dr. Ambrose Caliver; Dr. Wal- 
ter Daniel) ; 

Teacher Education (Dr. Wesley Armstrong) ; 

Engineering Education (Mr. Henry Armsby) ; 

Physics (Dr. Bernard Watson); 

Social Sciences (Dr. Claude Hawley, Dr. Howard Anderson); 



»/6id., p. 14. 

*♦ "Staff of the Higher Education Division," Higher Education, V, No. 7, 
December 1, 1948, pp. 81-83. 
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Geography (Dr. Otis Freeman) ; 
Histor>^ (Dr. Jennings Sanders) ; 
Economics (Dr. John Phalan) ; and 

International Education (temporarily assigned when the Di- 
vision of International Education, then the Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations, was merg:ed with tl^e Division 
of Higher Education in 1951-52. Dr. Marjorie Johnston, Dr. 
Alina Lindegren, Dr Helen^id ,and Dr. Abul Sassani). 

In addition to these, ther^ Were specialists working in tempo-, 
rary or emergency progran^s for part of the t^eriod. Among these 
were the Veteran's Educational Facilities Program (Dr. HoUis, 
Mr. Robert Iffert) ; College Housing Loan Program (Dr. 
George Dec^^^KMr. I^lpb Moor, Mr. John Rork, and Dr. James 
Van Zwoll) ; and the Controlled- Materials Plan (Dr. Robert Wil- 
• son, Mr. John Thomas, Mr. John Rork, and Mr. Julius Nelson).^* 
This expansion enabled the Division to increase and improve 
its services to the colleges and universities of the Ration. It was 
able to provide consultative services to a larger number of institu- 
tions, groups, and individuals, and there was a sharp increase in 

"This list is based on Ibid,; "Social Science Unit Organized in Office of 
Education,'* Higher Education, V, No. 1, Septwnber Jl. 1948, pp. 5-6; Earl J. 
McGrath, Annual Report of the Federal Seairify Agency, 19h9. Ojfiee of 
, Education (Washington, 1950), pp. 55, 65; Educational Directories of the 
period; and information found in Appendix I. 

The complete list of professional staff members of the Division from the 
time Dr. Russell took office until the end of fiscal year 1953 (dates of service 
with the Division shown in parentheses): Dr. Frederick J. Kelly (1931-46, 
1948-52); Dr. Walter Greenleaf (1924-47); Dr. Benjamin Frazier (1927- 
48); Miss Ella Ratcliffe (1930-46, prior service in clerical position); Dr. 
John Lund (1940-43, 1947-51); Dr. Lloyd Blauch (1921-23, 1940-59); Mr. 
Henry Armsby (1941- ); Mr. Ralph C. M. Flynt (1942-46, 1951-58); Dr. 
Ernest V. Mollis, (1944- ); Mr. Robert Iffert (1946- ); Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver (1946-50); Dr. John H. Goldthorpe (1947-48, 1953- ); Dr. John 
Phalan (1947-50); Dr. Jennings Sanders (1948-59); Dr. Otis Freeman 
(1948); Mrs. Theresa Wi^kms (1948- , prior service in clerical position); 
Dr^ William Conley (1948-49); Mrs. Elizabeth Layton (1948-54, priw 
service in clerical position); Dr. Claude Hawley <194S-51); Dr. Wesley 
Armstrong (1949-56); Mr. George Van Dyke, Jr. (1949-51); Dr Willard 
Blaesser (1949-53); Dr. Bernard Watson ( 1949-52) ; Dr. William Wood 
(1950-54) ; Dr. George Decjcer (1950- ) ; Dr. Howard Anderson (1951-54) ; 
Mr. Samuel Greene (1951); Mr. Julius Nelson (1951); Dr. Robert Wilson 
(1951-52); Mr. William Jaracz (1951); Dr. Walter Daniel (1951-53); Mr. 
^ John Rork (1951- ); Mr. John Thomas (1951-52); Mr. Granville Thomp- 
son (1951-55) ; Dr. James Van Zwoll (1951-52) ; Mh Ralph Moor (1951-52) ; 
Dr. Buell Gallagher (1952) ; and Mr. Rail Grigsby (1952). 

In addition the following became members of the professional staff from 
early 1951 until mid-1952'when the Division of International Education was 
temporarily merged with the Division of Higher Education: Dr. Marjorie 
Johnston; Dr. Alina Lindegren; Dr. Helen Reid; and Dr. Abul Sassani. 
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the number of fiold trips owv the i)re-\vai' jieriod. One or more 
representatives of tlie staff \vei*e now able to attend virtually 
every important national confei'enee in higher education after 
World War II. The Division contiiuied to prepare and distribute 
,a magazine which was the voice of higher education in the Office; 
0 advised, and helped administer, st^veral veteran's i)rograms; and 
carried on several research projects of ' national sigiiificance to 
higher education in the areas of curriculums, finance, administra- 
tive practices, and teacher training.*'*' 

The addition of the social .sciences and history specialists en- 
abled the Division to take an active role in the "Zeal for American 
Democracy" project which the Office of Education launched in 
1918 and continued until tlie Korean conflict. **Zeal for American 
Democracy" had as its purpose the afllrniation of faith in Ameri- 
can democracy, the exposure of the threat of totalitarianism, and 
the definition of responsibility of schools and colleges to teach 
democracy.*' 

In 1917 an event took place which was destined to affect the 
Office of Education considerably although it appeared at the time 
to bear no direct relationshij) to it. This event was the appoint- 
ment of Oscar Ewiiig to succeed Watson Miller as Federal Se- 
curity Administrator. Since the Office of Education was a part 



mediate superior (if the Commissioner. Ewing "took a more active 
interest in the Office" than had either Miller or McNutt who had 
preceded Miller. He had the Office of Education library merged 
with the Agency library and curtailed the "Zeal for American 
Democracy" program far below the level desired by Commissioner 
Studebaker. These, and other actions, motivated Studebaker to 
submit his resignation effective on July lo, 1918. Until a successor 
was api)ointed Mr. Rail I. Grigsby, Director of Auxiliary Service, 
took over as Acting Commissioner.**^ 

The HRToasiri^ activity of tho Finwjon is shown in tho Commissioner's 
reports for the }H*no(l. Listings of duties and project.^ may be found in John 
Dale Kussell. "The Role of the Divi^^ion of Hi>?hei' F^ducation of the United 
States Office of Education," A})trr}C(ui A^snrmtitui of Vvivvnilty Profcs^iora, 
nifUf'tu) XXXIII. No. 'A, Autumn 1047. pp. 4:52-U'J; and '^P:ducatinnal Plan- 
ning (The U.S Office of E(hication);* Thi> Si-hool ExwuUve, LXVI, No. 10, 
June 1947, p. 57, 

^' See special issue of Hiqher Kthicntunf, IV, No. 17. May 1. 1948; Grip:sby, 
rjf., pp. 485-487; ami J N. Rodt^heaver. Jr,, *'The Relation of the Federal 
Government to Civic Kducation/* (Camhridffe, Mass., 11)51, typewritten ms.), 
pp. 298-313. 

Rodeheaver. op, nt., pp. H)S-Un Quotation from p. 193. Studebaker 
became vice-president and chaunum of the editorial board \)f ScholaMic 
niagjiiines in New York City. 
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The eleventh Conimissiontr of Efiucatiofl, Earl James McGrath 
(1902- ), took office on March 1919. McGrath was born 
in Buffalo. New York, on November 1(1, 1902, and had received his 
B.A. and M.A. degrees at the l^niversity of Buffalo in 1928 and 
1930 respectively. He w;is awarded the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Chicago in 1936 and ten years later 
Coe CollcKc conferred an honorary L.H.D. on him. Nearly all of 
McGrath's background was in higher education. He was a lecturer 
in psychology and a professor of education at the University of 
Buffalo fropi 1929 to 1919, and Dean of Admissions for part of 
that period of tmie; Dean of the College of Liberal Arts at the 
UniveiNity of Iowa, 19ir>-1918; and professor of education at 
the University of Chicago at the time of his appointment. Mc- 
Grath had served on the President's Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, 191<)-1948, and was well known for his activities in 
administration, teaching, and writing. ^ 

McGrath had been in oHice only a few weeks when he decided 
there was a **need for an evaluation of the purposes and the 
program of the I'liiled States Office of Education." Accordingly, 
he requested and received $ir).()()() from a special Presidential fund 
on manpower improvement to pay the I^ublic Administration 
Service of Chicago, a private consulting, research, and publishing 
organization, for a survey of office administration.^" The survey 
was conducted under the direction of Dr. Francis S. Chase, pro- 
fessor of educational administration at the University of Chicago. 
He submitted a report on October 31, 1900. The report found that 
the energies of the Office had been dissipated by what McGrath 
himself termed a **scattev-gun approach . . . the result of the 
Office's organization and staffing pattern." To eliminate this, the 
report recommended that activities be consolidated in three di- 

'"**Earl Jamrs Mt*Grath .AppDintod (*()nmii«^>-j()TM r of Kdiifation." //i*;//<rr 
KfiucutiotK V. N'> 15, Apiil 1. pp. lhJ»-170; "Karl James McGrath— 

Uth Coniniissioiior of Kducatiou," S"hfiol Lift, XXXI. No. 8, May 1949, pp. 
1-3, 14; and Rodoheavor, op. rff., p[). 194-195. 

Since McGrath reinaiiwd a.s ComnjKssioner until Aprd 22. 19.'i3, the ap- 
proximate time \shen thi'^ account ends, suinc comment on hjs later career 
may be made heir Ki'om to 195(1 he was President and Chancellor of 

the University of Kan.sas City, and in 19')^ he was madt* Executive Officer 
and profe.ssor of hijjher education at Teachei's CoUejje, Columbia University. 
Whoa Who ni Amrrirn. XXX. p 1852. 

*' Open lettrr to edurational colleaj::ues fiom McGrath, March 7, 1951, in- 
serte<i in Public Administration Sei\u*e. A R^p'nt on av Athintusimtivi' Sur- 
vey of the l\S. Othrr of Hilurahoti ■>/ tfu' Fcth ml St'no'ity Afjincy 
(Wa.shinjrton, VX)0), 

"Earl J, McGrath. An mini Rrpnyt of the FnUuil Si'cnnty Agvncy, 
Officv of Etiuiatmn ( Wa.shinj::ton. 1952). pp 12-15. Quotiititm from p. 1 J. 
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visions: State and Local School Systems; Higher Education; and 
Vocational Education. 

In February, 1951, McGrath reorganized alonj? the lines jjug- 
gested in the report with three major operating divisions. The 
most immediate .effect on the Division of Higher Education was 
the consolidation of the Division of International Educational 
Rehitions svith it. Aside from the Uuit recognition of its im- 
portance and the temporary role assigned in international educa- 
tion, the 1951 reorganization appeared to have had no other effect 
on the activities and responsibilities of the Division.*- 

In the fall of 1949 the Division, in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, completed jilans for a conference which 
was to stimulate as much discussion jm^ any held in the field of 
education from 1946 to 1953. This was the Conference on the 
Preparation of C()llege Teachers which met in Chiciigo from 
December 8 to 10, 1949. Fred Kelly, who had returnee! to the 
Division in the fall of 1948, was a major figure jn planning this 
Conference which was attended by 175 representatives of all 
phases in the preparation of college leachei^.*- 

**/6id., p. 14; and Fubli*' Acinurustration Sorvirc, op at,, pp. 68* ff. and 
Chart II. The Division of International Education was rsthblished m the late 
summer of 1952 taking over thi» saino peisunnoi a.s i\\v forniei iJivisJon of 
International Educational Kelations For additional comment on McGrath's 
reorganization see "Reorgant^atton of the Office of Education." The SchotU 
Hrvitw, LIX, No. 5» May 1951, pp. 25r>-i>.n: and "*To Stren>;th«'n and Improve 
Office of Education Administration/' School L\ft\ XXX II I, No, 7, April 
1951, pp. 97-1 01 » 10fH-l()9. There was some opposition to the reorj^anization 
within the Offit^e of Education. Thr Sntwn\ Schools published an article 
after the reorganization Kad l>eKun which stated that "NolKniy, but nobody, 
in Washington was happy about thf reorganization of the U.S Office of 
Education. Tempters were hot. FfH«lings were ruffled" (p SiJ) The major 
cau.se of ill-wiH appeared to be th*' foelih^^* among some personnel of the 
divisions scheduled for elimination that the reorganization indicate * a lack 
of interest in their work and a^ loss of statuie to thrm }M»rj>onally. See 
''Tangled Office of Education,'* Thi Sntiontt Srhitols, XIAM!, No. 4, April 
1951, I p. 86, 88; and *'Office of Education *Reorgani/ation Completed," The 
Sationn School, LXVIl, No. 6, June 1951, p 92. 

Some comment on the d>8Cu.ss>on of a strengthened Office of Education, or 
a separate Department, is germane to this discussion of McGrath's reor- 
ganization. The major writings on this matter in the post-war pftriod were 
stimulated by the '*Hoovei Commission" T<u^k Force Report m Public Welfare 
(1949). c.f. Allen, op. n/.. pp 29^-310; Russell, «p, nf., pp, 69'-77; Hollis P. 
Allen, **The Place of the Office of Education in the Federal Government," 
The School Executive. LXX, No. 1, Septeml>er 1950, pp. 47^50; antj Hollis 
P. Allen> #nd FrankUn K. Patt*»r.sou. "Fedeial Policy and Organization for 
Education,^; l/w;/ier Education, VI, No. 13. March 1, 195)0, pp H9-155. 

**Fred J. Ketly, *'The Preparation of College Teach«iV, Report of a Con- 
ference," Hiffher Edncniwn, VI, No, 11, Fi^bruary 1, I960, pp 125-131; and 
No. 12, February 15, 1950, pp 143-147. 
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Tht* {*onfr»ieni f. IwmI molnalH h> ihv inch .iMnj^ need for 
coll<?|ro U?iic!H'i< i'^Hnnu>i^oner MtCnjth had >ium?naru^*d the 
problem in a f<»w sf*ntt*jiri*,- )n h^s 19r>t> fit port' 

Bf'fon* World \\ ar II. th(» runmu^n a<sumii*if)n in c<dtf^'o5i and 
universities svu^ that a ratio of ] teacher to l<> ntudenU wnK 
**»atiHfartorv ** Tnder ihv pre^^Mnri^i^ o{ p<wt-war enrol!ni<?nts» 
that ratio has \n^m gt*iK*ral!y disreuatded. Furthermore, all 
estimates of futuVo rolk»|?c t»nrotimen*s over a period of years 
indjcat4» a tontmuing upward trer^d. THi'rse estimated increases 
lire to Im* u'clromed \n ihv national interest and need entcurage- 
m#^nt iC the "natmnal IJJs.s of th«' able" js to corrected. 

As^sumin^ mere!> ^#rmal enr<dlnu*nt for higher etlucation in 
t)w decade ahead, the colleges wdl need approximately 20,000 
mnr full-time teachern annually for the next tO vears, Over 
against lin> nml is the trajrically inadequate supply of well- 
<pialified |»ersonnfi Th** numt><fM of doctorate^i awarded to per- 
entering or continutng in college teaching in any one yejtr 
ha5 never exwded \ f\ That was lv« than half of the normal 
numlH>r of retijemen^*^ and de:dh> in the profession. While the 
d<M't**rat€» may not nt*ce^>ari!y bf> a ]>reriHpiisite for nil eollege 
teaching, the maintenance i>f educational standard^ in the face 
of faicis smh a> the^e ha^ l*eci»ine a v . or diftirultv for Ameri- 
can higher inhu ation '* 

At it.s fiita! Si *j;'.jon the ( onh rt'fK i* adoptt^d a resolution to ap 
pcuni a comnn!?»t* 'int hiding jcpn scntatjon Uam tlie Tnited 
States Ofluc f»f Education'* to nrgo?!ate \s lih Wm- AmerRan Council 
on Kdu^ atKUi ffu- cstal>lK^hni«^nt ol a romnn^Nion on te acher prepa- 
ration The f<s||«»ujng I>eienu»i.r thi^ commiHsion working \\ith 
the Ann'raan Tounui called a. ^second cffoferenn' in Chicago to 
dj'^ra^^ Vtu' "nf^r^.v* m»M,! .d . aj]* jr*^ fai siitics The rp-^ult^ of this 
:^#>rond cooffvn -Ah it^* vuUj the ^tinmian/cd wfo k of the com 
nnsston, w v^r pul^h^hcd in a \f*himc idited hv Kelly ami hnanced 
hv the Ain**n\an ("oiinnl In addit»i>n u> ilu< uoik, several sriecud 
audie^ m*id<' nt p*-* lali/i -l i\vU\> o| teaclung siu h aK den-^ 
?t-U\. ennticef uig, pnhtua! ^cieiue and ihe teaching of college 
rdt^MSta toi V iiour-cv ui t nitcd St.ite^ hi^terv,*" 

Th<* 1010 and [*^^'>U riutago incetinK"' weic si^ndu^ai^ in focus- 
iflig national atteutton oa a oro{a,-^m grow ui^' njioe acut4> e ich 

'* Frtri J. M'^re^ i:- j^* ' >' • : M 'tr I.;. * ;/ '/*iftf 

'^ff!»-. f^'h^'i'^i'!^ tW,ia,,-^M.- : t p ' 

>l«rtA Ar?^>a>v Hii^h', U;'s ,iji, W.***! Ur^-li ^ -V*« ^tr»»!> I t*^>^i 

V. iVvih S^^hh l>tE. lii^'^^ rir t H<u<.»?U W.t*-.r I'l H^j* It OtdLl.K'Hrr. 



i:>6 HIMIKH MM < AT^'N WF* THi. V S "^^FFIi'K 

One w.us, wry siniph the n\ qwdUiud u>lU'^^e te«ichers win 

not m<*t4Hija: fi^** 'i*'nian»i ,!iul th..« Njtuati<'n u.i^ lik^'!y" to jrrow 
\v<»r<e Tlu* orul uas tl^t ^upi^' ir-«*\a!u:iti<)n of iho processes 
of pivpanriK ptnpU' tu tcj^iuju <<»l!t'\re unuhi l>r aj»piopn.de. But, 
as has liapfuMH-d sf. oftrn Uefou* m iu^totv. the.cUiU-rly process of 
miprovemfnt was }i}tenupt<*<i hv |(fr<>'«^erful oia>Hie force. This 
time It \v.i< th*^ Koreciii cjisjs of 10r>{i i<r>:^ KCen with this uiler-- 
feren<e. the cpi*"^!!<»n!!^^ of tin* confeiees left an jintatm^ residue 
of (iouht il^mt tl'f ^appiv of cojlejr^" t(acher^ anion^' th<»se in 
higher e«hira!ior) 

(}u Jun»- 2'k VXy^K thr NorUi Kor^-an nuhtary for(e> invaded 
South KoM-a For the tlnui time in tt'^ brief hi>toiy forty years 
the DivKion of Hi^i^er Faiucatinj: f<mnd i\< attention concentrated 
on emeijrentv defence projjram^ This time. !io>.vever, these pro- 
jframs uould n^^t he ilemandm^r as of \\\ji]d War 1 and 

Woild War H 

Tl*e nna'^ion f^f South Kon-a. follourfl by the pi'onipt action 
of tIh* riuterl \'at!ons a«/'ttn>t uru»ro\<*ked ajr.irression. had three 
etfert.N on hii?iuM educaU«»ij uhi« h be>(an t*» l^e f*dt \Mthin a matter 
of weeks The first wa^ tiie of students In-iau^e of increased 
draft (pjotas md the diaui '*f wai -stimulated industry^ As early 
a- the fail of l*r>n th^-ie ua> a deuutt of ahimt 200.000 from the. 
iMVf'eshns: veai>. Thi> u a:- <iue laiveh* to the Mnaiier number of 
students entering' cr)i!e^^e uiuiei the "(A Ihll" but the situation in 
Koie.; stunuiate.l tlie decliiu- and a.s thr-ronlhct continued it 
exerted a pieater ellec* Set (Mid. theie wa.s a loss of teacfiers 
u ho iefr th*' piofe^sioii "lu hkwa^iiv^ nwnibeis tt» take better paici 
job- eisrv be} Thi! d. >hojt ^uppU <'iitKal n^atenals had 
had to be dixerted finm school t oh-ti uei a*n, /nainteiiaiu e, -and 
op»'iation and applied to defence n(»eds . * 

The j)i\isiMn mwUl do httie *ibout the io.^ CMjit^^e students 
»u t«'%th»Ms b»»-\i>nd t}f"-t' fun(ti<»ns it iiad au'a\;- exeici">ed: advis- 
.n?r. c<>n-u}tir^K. i*'^»'inchinir. .md (li^J.r!butinir info!*mati«m. For 
ev.tmple, in thV spunjj uf PJ^i j* .t^sombjfd inf(u*mation«on the 
number of cojU'ir*- (♦*ac}i<-i^- -a ho 'A»'ie likelv t.^ I^m* their appoint- 
nu'i^t ^ iu>4.iu-»> nf thp .tnt it ipMt»'d d»*idHM' m »-nro}hnent eaused by 
Sr!ert»Vi« S»'i ^ r t' ThM'UkdiuH* *hr « ontlh ^ tta- I>i\iMon prepared 
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' defense information of interest to higher education and distributed 
it in various ways including? through the cohmnns of Higher 
Education and School Life. It made a suiTey of needs for per- 
sonnel workers in the armed forces, pi epared studies on teaching? 
in specialized subject areas, and helped work out a plan foi* a 
revised form of World War ITs Engineering, Science, and Man- 
agement War Training.^'* In these and other ways, the Division 
did what it legally could to hold students and teachers in college. 
It is not possible to give an exact measurement of its contributions 
but, considering the wide distribution of the Office of Education 
publications, it is piobable they were substantial. 

During the Korean War year^ contiol over the human l esources 
for defense rested in the hands of the National Security Resources 
BoArd, a part of the Executive Office of the President of the 
i-nited States. Robert L. Clark, Directoi* of the Manpower Office 
of tliat Boaid, announced the role the Office of Education was 
expected to play shortly aftei* the ITnited Nations entered Koiea: 

In the field education, the National Secui ity Resources 
Board and the rresident uie looking to the Federal Security 
Agency and the Office of F^ducation as the focal point within 
the Federal Government whei e we will ' attempt to bring to- 
gether all the information we can g'^*^?r to provide assistance 
to the schools and colle^res and uni ities of this country in 
making their contribution to the total national effort.'''* 

The Office of Education interpreted this statement to mean that 
they were to investigate the educational re.sources of the Nation, 
and to work toward .safeguarding and improviuj? educational 
standards/*^ McGrath assigned 27 profe.ssionai staff membeis 
within the Office of Education to work in individual areas of 
responsibility 'vhere they could seek various courses of action. 
These people were also the Office channels between Government 

••McGrath, Atnmn! R^m}t . , . i'>5/. pp :i .38-:i9 Tho plan for tho revival 
of ESMWT has been noted jn (haptef IV in the (iiseussioii of the World 
War II period. It will be recalled that the plaii was not put into effect al- 
thouf^^h prepared in some detail Then^ was one laiRe conference of note early 
in the Korean War period. The Office of Education helped the American 
Council on FMucatmn orjfan'ze and lun the Confeience on Hijfhfr Edtication 
in the National Ser\ice which uas held in Washir^pton on October 6-7, 1950 
There were 974 per^^ons in attendance' of which approximately 600 represented 
specific institutions of hi^^her education. 400 of them being presidents of 
their institutions. For information (>n the ('onference see Fraticis J. Brown, 
''Conference on Hijfher Education in ihv National .Service." Huflirr Edurndov 
VII, No 6. No\ember 15. 1050. pp 67-^;9 

•"Robert L Clark, "Planninfj for DefenN^ Mobilization/' Hh/lhr fulitrafh))!, 
VII, No. 5, Novem"t)er 1, 1050, pp 40-r>n Quotatun) from p 
McGrath, Ajinunl R< ]mrt . liK'L p. 3 
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departments and agencies, and individuals and institutions con- 
cerned with defense problems. Twelve men who ^vere, at some 
time or other, to serve as members of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation were among the 27 given these **defense mobilization as- 
signments.'* They covered a variety of subjects including teacher 
recruitment, acceleration of programs, education for the health 
professions, and legislation on student loans and fellowships,^- 
Unlike World Wars I and II, there was an effort made to provide 
specialized sources within the Office for every important problem 
the schools and colleges of the Nation nvould be likely to meet in 
the defense situation. While this was made possible because of a 
larger professional staff, it would not have been done unless there 
had been the recognition of the need for highly specialized attack 
on a variety of problems. 

But the most dimt services the Division was to provide were 
tho.>e involving physical facilities for institutions of higher educa- 
tion such as the Controlled Materials Plan and the College Hous- 
ing Loan Program, 

The Controlled Materials Plan was essentially a system for 
the control of materials critical to defense needs. Under this Plan, 
established by the Defense Production Act of 1950, certain desig- 
nated Federal agencies were to appear before the Defense Pro- 
duction Authority as claimants for civilian activities. The Federal « 
agencies were authorized to request quantities of those materials 
on the critical list which were essential to the civilian authorities 
they represented. The Federal Security Administration was the 
designated claimant for materials used in school and hospital 
construction and for supplies and equipment relating to health, 
~r education, and welfare. The Federal Security Administrator, 
Oscar Ewing, in turn appointed the Commissioner of Education 
to perform claimant functions relating to schools, colleges, and 
libraries/'* 

In order to comply with this directive the Division iissigned 
five regular staff members to full-time or part-time work and 
took on four others as temporary members to assist,"^* By March 
1, 1051. the Office of Education had completed a survey of antici- 
pated needs of education at all levels through calendar year 1952, 

'"Defense Mobilization As.sijrnments in the Office of Education," Higher 
E(h(('ntinn, VU, No. T), November 15, lOoO, p. r^O. The twelve were: Russell, 
Marshall, Holhs, Flynt, Rlaurh, Armsby, Caliver, Gallap^her, Watson, Hawley, \ 
Woofi, and Armstronjf, 

'"^ Earl James McOrath. 'Tivilian Education Requirements Program," 
Hujher Edn^afion^ VIII, No. fi, November 15, 1951, pp. 61-^6^. 

***'New Appointments in the Division of Higher Education," Higher Edu- 
cation, VIII, No, 1, Septemlwr 1, 1951, p, 10. 
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When the Controlled Material Plan went into effect in July, 1951, 
the Division was prepared to present a detailed list of needed 
materials, and the quantities needed, in higher education/''^ From 
the time the Plan began functioning until the end of fiscal year 
1953 when it was discontinued the Office of Education was the 
claimant for materials used in construction of schools, colleges, 
libraries, and eventually, museums Within the Office the official 
title for this work was the Civilian Education Requirements Pro- 
gram of the Controlled Materials Plan, After September 1. 1951, 
it was ad ministered through a temporary Division of Civilian 
EdifflHMh Requirements with the other divisions advising and 
assisting in the work/*'" 

The College Housing Loan Program, unlike the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan, was not inspired by the international situation 
although it was soon affected by defense needs. The College Hous- 
ing Loan Program was motivated by the rapid increase in 
enrollments far in excess of the construction of housing facilities 
for students and faculty. From 1940 to 1949 enrollments nearly 
doubled in institutions of higher education while housing construe- 
tion remained at a virtual standstill. To alleviate this situation 
the Housing Act of 1950 contained a title (Title IV) which per- 
mitted low interest-bearing loans to colleges and universities for 
periods up to 40 years,''* 

The Korean War intervened before the College Housing Loan 
Program could get started. On July 19,^1950, less than three 
months after the passage of the Housing Act, Title IV was 
suspended. On January 15 of the following year, however, an 
executive order released $40 million of the $300 million which 
the Congress had authorized for college housing loans under the 
Act. It stipulated that "the funds thus released werfe to be used 
for college or university housing which contributed to defense 
activities." So the College Housing Loan Program was quickly 
integrated mto the defense policies of the Nation. During the fol- 
lowing years as construction materials became available, addi- 
tional sums were released for loan purposes. 

The Division became involved in this program in a consultative 
capacity. Institutions of higher education desiring loans made 

•*McGrath> Annual Report . . , 195L pp, 3-6, 

■•S. M. Brownoll, "Offiro of Education" in Oveta Gulp Hobby, Anniial Re- 
port of the U.S. lU'tmrtmint of H*aUh, Education, and Welfare, 195S 
(Washingrton, 1954). pp. 197-198. 

*''P.L. 475. 8lst ConRres.s, approved by the President on April 20, 1950. 

•^George C Decker, "College Housing? Loan Program," Hujhvr Education, 
Vin, No r>, November ir>, 1951, pp 69-71 Quotation from p, 70. 
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application to the Ihmsinjr and Home Finance Agency, the ad- 
ministrator of the Housing Act. This agency submitted the appli- 
cation to the Oll'ice of Kdiication for investigation. Within the 
Division in VXA there was estal)lishe(l a ''Housing Loan Pro- 
gram*' section headed i)V (ieorge (\ Decker/'^ This section 
conducted the reyuii^ed in\'estigation and recommended on the 
loan request relative to; 

1. Whether the api)licant ^\as an educational institution as de- 
fined l)y law; 

2. Whether the statement of need for housing was justified; 
and 

3. Other i)ei1ineiit professional factors relative to the state- 
ment of need.'*'" 

The College Housing Loan Program filled an urgent need in 
hi<iher e<lucation. Colleges and universities plagued Avith cramped 
dornutones and housing facilities and lacking the financial re- 
sources to alleviate the situation found it was a way out of what 
a'ppeared t<> Im' an otherwise insoluble problem. The acceptance of 
the program shows the need it fdled. I\V the end of fi.scal year 
there had been million committed. This sum of money 

r^^as to provide housing for i\W student and faculty families and 
single students. The progiani continued beyond fiscal 
vear 105:1 and gained even greater acceptance as the defense situ- 
ation eased. It was the most signiiicaiit ^ong-rangej)hysical facili- 
ties progiam m which the L'-vision participated after World 
War 11/'^ 

Fiscjil vear U).")! had b^ \ ^ ear of armed conflict in Korea, 
It began a week or so aftn i ivasicm of South Korea; it ended 
a \veek or so after the Cnii^d Nations broadcast by the Soviet 
delegate, Jacob Malik, winch set in motion the truce negotiations 
between tlie Cnit^'d Nations command and that of Communist 



'Otli'-is in tin- !>UttMi)i I>i .Tanv'«^ A. V.iii Zwoll. Mr John Rork, 

;infl Mr Ualph <*. Monr 

•"Int»>rvir\K of ;i»ithor w ith .Dim kct Ortnlw^ ^'J. :uvi ColU'^o Housing 

Loan I'ro^riJiin inatrri.il \u possr-sioii of IM l».'<'k<'r 

nio-Afifl!, r,/. / ff„ p. 18:;. / 

"-Aft*-t tht' Korr.'oi Mtuatir)!j h.ul s^'ttlvrl (l()\wi pnouRh to allow n more' 
nonnal msnn^ption of huihiirm, tlu- Collo^r** Tlou^in^^ Loan I'roj^iaiii had a 
\\i<io am'i)tati<'i- In fi?(al y.ir VJol l(\iiis ticarlv douhlr'l from $80;") million 
to a total of $ir>i» million an<l ap])! irat ions on fiU> ucn* in oxcr^s of $350 mil- 
lion Hy Ani;ust \')r)i\, .",i!7 m^t it)jli(>ns ha^l i.-cnvcd loans totaling:: more than 
^IHi) million S<M' S. M T^iounrll. "On'ur of Kduration" m Ovrta Ciilp Hobby, 
Atitnml Rt pnrf »f ihi l\< [)< jia i f >fi, t^f nf Umiih, Kdnmixw, avd \V<lfaY<\ 
/v, ; (Wa^lunKtoii. j)p 187 IHS, ami Llo\,tl E. Hlauch, ''Higher Kdu- 

<-ation .111(1 th<' F('(lrral (;o\r! nun nl" { niiin»'ou:raph(Mi. 105(5), p. 0. 
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China in North Korea/* Folio . > nig' the year of ''hoi war'' in 
which tlie attention of the Division, and ^f virtually the entire 
Office, had been concentrated on defense activities, the tedious 
period of truce negotiations began. It continued to drag on until 
the middle of 1953. There was one advantage to this as far as 
the Division was concerned. It was now possible to devote more 
time to peacetime pursuits. 

Russell was not destined to remain in office much beyond the 
"hot war" i)eriod. On Jantiary 15, 1952, he resigned as Assistant 
Commissioner and Director of the Division to become Executive 
Secretary of the New Mexico Board of Educational Finance. 
Three months later the i)osition he vacated was filled by Dr. Buell 
Gordon Gallagher who l:ad been Assistant Commissioner and head 
of the Program Development and Coordination Branch. Gallagher 
was to» serve less than four months, the shorte.st period of time 
that anyone had held that i)osition. before he resigned effective 
- August 1, 1952, to accept the presidency of the College of the 
City of New York. Hi^ incumbency was to have little, if any, 
Lasting efTect on the Division/'* After Gallagher left, the position 
w\is filled by **acting heads*' and it was not until September 1955, 
that a permanent Assistant Commissioner was appointed."'* 

In fiscid year 19515 the Division of Higher Education was 
organized as follows: 

College and University Administration Branch 

Administrative Section 

Educational Adviscry Services on College 
Housing Loan Program Section 
General and Liberal Education Branch 

General Education Section 
Professional Education Branch.*" 

'"McGrath, Annual Jieport . . . p. 1. 

*' Gallagher appan^ntly did not particularly dt-siro tho position. Ho stated 
in a lPtt<'i to thp auth<)r, datod October 20, 1959; "Frankly, 1 took the position 
at the earnest personal request of the Coinnussioner who had been attempting 
for some time to finfl an inrumbent from the outside and had been UTi.sucress- 
ful." Gallagher further stated in the letter that he fell he had had no 
lasting effert on the Division. One of the OHice of Education staff niGnil>ers 
regarded Gallagher a^ "one of the mo<;t brilliant n\on to have occupied that 
position.'* (Waltei H, Gaumpitz. "Keminiscence^ Concerning Chiefs of the 
Division of Higher Education," typewiitteti ms prer)ared for author in 1959.) 

•^•Following the resignation of Galiagher on August 1, 1952. Rail T Grigsby 
sei-ved as "Acting Head" until September IH. He was succeeded l)\ We.sley E. 
Armstrong but the pos)tiMn was not peiinanently filled until the appointment 
of Lloyd K Blauch on S<-pl<'niber 11, See Appen(bx I. 

•*U.S. Office of Education, Eduntfionnl Ihrrcfnnf, 19'>i~^>2 (Washington, 
1952). Part 1; and U S OOice of Education, luiuntthnttl Dmrtory, 1'ir>2^ 
r>,i (Washington, 195:5), Part 1. 
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In that year of administrative transition the Division was en- 
gaged in three types of activity: 

1. Routine or continuing responsibilities such as contributing to 
the annua! Educational Directory and to Higher Education and 
other periodicals, investigating college housing loan applications, 
administering land*grant college funds, collecting and disseminat- 
ing statistics, advising and consulting, and visiting institutions of 
higher education; 

2. Major projects not directly related to national defense such 
as studies of ways to improve college teaching, promoting teacher 
education, furthering the cause of engineering education, studying 
causes for student withdrawal from college, and other studies on 
scholarship and fellowships, costs of attending college, community 
college programs, college accreditiition, promoting international 
understanding; and 

3. Defense-related projects such as college-level training for de- 
fense industry, assisting in the Controlled Materials Plan, and 
liaison with other Government agencies.®^ 

This -was its organization, and these its functions, at the time 
of the creation of the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare on April 11, 1953, one of the first acts of President Dwight 
David Eisenhower."' For the first time in American history edu- 
cation was a part of the title of a member on the President's 
cabinet.®'^ This achievement was symbolic of a growing sense of 
, avs'areness of the role of the Federal Government in the education 
of its citizens. The Office of Education, and its Division of Higher 
Education stood on the threshold of a new period of responsibility, 
expansion, and service. 



S. M. Browne!!, "OflRco of Education" in Hobby, Anmial Report . . . 195J, 
pp. 182-189. A!so va!uab!e for a brief discussion of Division duties although 
written prior to fiscal year 1953 is E. J. McGrath, "Program of the Division 
of Higher Education in the Office of Education," Higher Education, VIII, No. 
15, Apri! 1, 1952, pp. 109-172. 

•"P.L. 13, 83rd Congress, approved by the President April 11, 1953. 

•"S. M. Brownel!, "Office of Education" in Hobby, Annual Report . , . 
p. 159. 
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The years from 1910 to 1950, roughly the i>eriod covered by 
X this account of the Division of Higher Education, were marked by 
dynamic growth and change in higher education. The number of 
institutions reporting to the Office of Education nearly doubled; 
growing from 951 in 1910 to 1,851 in 1950, Total enrollment in- 
creased neai'ly 700 peicent and earned doctorates went up by 
1,500 percent.* The variety of couises open to undergraduates and 
graduates alike increased to a bewildering extent. An undergrad- 
uate in 1950 could find a fully developed program of study avail- 
able to prepaie him for virtually any imaginable profession. 
Those wishing to enter a profession lacking a progrjun— c^riild 
usually locate some obliging college or university rea(fyand able 
to develop a course of study to follow. 

These indicate the two outstanding characteristics of American 
higher education at mid-century. One was the oppoiiunity to 
attend college available to an extent never realized by any people 
before. The other was a variety of piograms almost beyond 
imagining. " 

Through all this period of change and growth, the Division of 
Higher Education was the Federal conscience in regard to the 
post-secondary education of the American people. Like other 
forms of conscience it could not be ignored and yet it was not 
fully heeded. Paradoxically, the Division was a recognition that 
the government of a democracy should do something to foster and 
promote liigher education while, at the same time, this govern- 
ment should not go all out to provide strong and forceful leader- 
ship. 

The three tables that follow show that the Federal Government 
expanded its facilities in the Office of Education to meet the 
needs of education at all levels. For example. Table 8 shows that 

^ Sec Table 4, Chapter II, H«pra. 
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appropriatioiw for llu' Oltice of Ivlucation, excludinR certain spe- 
cial appropriatioiK^ and transfers of funds, amounted to $122,200 
in 1910. By 19r)0 they had increased about 18 times over. This 
is inipressixo unless one remembeis that a large part of this 
increase hi appropriations was nuUified by a very substantial 
jrrowth in opeiatmg costs duo to the shrinking? value of the dollar. 
Kven more signilicant, the total Federal expenditures in 1950 were 
about r>7 tmies jireater than m 1910. So the appropriation in- 
crease for the Office did not come close to keeping up with the 
average for the Federal Government as a whole.'- 

Similarly, Tal)les 9 and 10 show there were substantial increases 
in the numbei- of employees in the Office of Education generally, 
and in the Division of Higher Education, but they were not equal 
to the j^^ains made throughout the Executive Branch of the Federal 
(;(>\ernment. of which the Otike was a part.^ 

Figures ar(\ in themselves, no final measurement of trends and 
developmerits in education. Sometimes they are actually mislead- 
ing. lUit these few statistics do suppoi't the conclusion that the 
FcMleval ( loxf^rnnient recognized the need for helping education 
while refusing to <rive it the support extended to many other 
* activities of the American people. 

The Division of Higher Education was not the only organiza- 
tion through which the Federal Government aided higher edu- 
caticm. as the Office of Education was not the only agency through 
which it aided education as a whole. As the Twentieth Century 
prooressed the Federal Government, realizing at first that more 
help was desirable and later that it was essential, gave more and 
more assistance to higher education. But this was not done through 
the logical coordinating a.ueiicy. the Office of Education. It was 
d(me thi'ough a vanetv of departments, agencies, and offices. So 
dixeisilied were its activities that by 1950 the Office of Education 
\ was handling only about 1 percent of the Federal expenditures 
for educational purposes.* 

rxixnuhturo^. rouiuN>'l to the nrair^l million, were $69-1 milhon in 1910, 
a!i<l ;^5:»,;»ni7 millinn in l!»50 (Information supplied hy the Treasury Depart- 
nuMit anr! pulihsherl m Hairy Hansen iM\ Thi \VorUl Almanac and Book 
i,f ra,t., }'H!o York. lO^O). p. TI^.M \ 

■•Total civilian eniplovni.'iit m the r^xecutive\Branch of the Federal Gov- 
. rnrnt-nl ii'i liUO was apnroxunately r^84.OO0. and in 1951^ the average monthly 
• •,r,plo>mrnt fiKun^ was i!;J78,8()(). (Based on Bureau of Labor Statistics m 
Ihnl \) liM: an.l Bun-au of th.- Census. Hi^^oncal StaUstics of the United 
N^/n\ 17S<f~ir,ry (Wa^hmuton, 11M9). p. 294 ) Civihan employment in the 
Kx^M'Ut.ve Hianeh inen aMMl approximat^'ly 000 percent while increasing only 
about ino p.Mcont in the Otlire of K(!ueati<)n as a whole. 

'Chaih-. A Qiiattlohauni, Falnnl h:<ht rat tonal Artivifw^ nyid Educational 
I^.va^ lUfnn ro.v7Ms-.s (Washington, 19.'»2), pj). 140-141, 148. 
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Table 8. — Apptopnatloui^ and Opetatino Costs, Office of 

Education 

This Table does not include appropriations for work in Alaska nor transfers 
of funds from other agencies. Figures are rounded off to nearest dollar. 



FiscMi yvni Approprintion Operatinir cotti 



1867-68 .-- 24,676 (not available) 

1870 9,150 9,150 

1875 43.825 — 43,825 

1880 37,116 37,116 - 

1885 76,239 76,239 

1890 91,1)32 91,932 

1895 -^^ 112,914 112,914 

1900 101,180 101,180 

1905 99,941 99.941 

1910 122,200 122,200 

1915 .__ 175,500 175,500 

1920 307,629 507,629* 

1925 . _ 274,303 549,303* 

1930 351,624 ^ 739,144* 

1935 . r.20,398 ^. - 587,520* 

194Q 838,880 947,080* 

1945 983,100 2,098,885* 

1950 2,178,600 (not available) 

1953 2,992,000 (not available) 



* Figures for the yt«ri lo indicate<l incuMe roit of temporary protemmrt (»uch «i dirfenw 
proicrftms and r«»lief proKrams) find othei prnKiams no longer performed by the Ofllce of 
Efiucation. 

(Appropriation flirurcs supplie*! by Mr*i Gent-vieve Danr. AMtittint Budjfet Mtnarement 
Officer Office of Fducation. from matOnii] m BudKet MnnnfCement Officv ftles. operatinR 
toitt from Alkn. Hollit P. The frdefii doiernmt'nt and Educaltoti (New York, 1950). 
p 1*^1. hM<d on Informntjon supplied by the Office of Eduration m 11)48,) 



Table 9. — Numbrf of Employees^ Office of Education 

This table shows the total nuniher of employees for selected years. It in- 
cludes those in the Alaska Division and those enjcaged in temporary assign* 
ments m survey woik. or employed under VE, CWA, CCC, and ERA funds. 



Ycnr 


NumlKT 


Year 




Number 


1868 - 


4 


1935 




— 170 


1888 -- 


60 


1940 




__237 


1908 


127 


1945 > - 


« 


„_ _ . -.--495 


1928 


. 298 


1950 




- 314 


1933 


136 


1953 




- .„487 



(PiRures for ISf^H to 103'>. ri*>0. nnd VK^ HUpplietl hy Mm. Genevieve Dane, AiiittKnt Budget 
Mnnftirement Officer, Offi< e of Kducnlion. from material in HudKet Management Office Filet: 
ffiffUrn for ^940 and 191,*; from >^MIen, Holhs P,, Thr Federal Covernment and Edueatiim 
(New York, 1950), p. HH. baied on information iUppliwJ by the Office of Education in 1948.) 
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Table 10. — Nnmh* t o/ PiofvHsional fw«p/o//rr,s in the Division of 

Hiifhvr Education 

This, table includes tho specjalists in land-grant collej^e statistics. It also 
includ^ Miss Ella KatclilTe aftor 1930 because she was given a sub-profes- 
sional rating in Septfinbor of that >«'ur, and Mrs, F^lizal)eth Layton from 
May 1948 when she was promoted to research assistant. It does not include 
field or regional representatives such as those involved in the World War 
II Engineering, Science, and Management War Training Progran). 



KiscmI ymi 




V\M \\\ >fHr 


NumlttT 


Fiscal >i«Hi 


Numl>er 














1911 

1912 


2 


11»26 


,-1 


1941 


14 


2 


1927 


^ . - k 


1942 


_-_12 


1913 - 


_ 2 


1928 


4 


1943 


13 


1914 




1929 


4 


1944 — > - 


12 


1915 


* 2 


1930 


-4 


1945 


11 


1916 


9 


1931 


5 


1946 


.--12 


1917 

1918 


, _._.2 


1932 


. -6 


1947 


11 


. ^3 


1933 


6 


1948 


18 


1919 


- --3 


1934 


. 6 


1949 


21 


1920 . 


. - --3 


1935 


„ 6 


1950 


21 


1921 


_ 3 


1936 


- _ _ „ 7 


1951 


27* 










1922 


3 


1937 


- i 


1952 


31* 


1923 


. 3 


1938 - 

1939 


. - 7 


1953 


26* 


1924 


. 3 


6 






1925 ._ _„ 


_ 3 


1940 


_ 8 







♦ Durjntr part nf thit period the Division of Internntionttl Kducnt.on was merKtHl with the 
Division of Hiffher Kdoration. 

(Compile*! by nuthnr from US. Office of Kducntion, frrfur«fi<»nai Dxrectont, 189\190B, 
ft *fr/.. Pertonnvl Folders, St Ix>u»h Recr)rd^ Center. Personnel Curd File and Kurdrx. Office 
of KducMtion Person net Office, ant! the annual liejwrtn and StaUment* of the CommiMJoners 
of Education.) 

The Office of Education, and all of its component parts, operated 
under two handicaps that limited its effectiveness. It was not 
jriven enough money to pay the expenses necessary for it to keep 
pace with the demands for its services, and it was not pennitted 
to become the central educational activity of the Federal Govern- 
ment. These were factors beyond the control of anyone in the 
Office but they were certainly not beyond the knowledge of any 
.(Commissioner. Almost every year the Commissioner of Education 
called attention to the fact that the Office of Education was 
understaffed and unable to meet demands for*its services. Re- 
peatedly, although not as often as he requestfMl additional funds 
and personnel, the Commissioner would point out the inefficiency 
which resulted from scattering educational activities through a 
large number of departments and agencies. 

The Division suffered from these Federal policies. Understaffing, 
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lack of funds, and fragmentation of pro^framming: cut into the 
accomplishments of the Division.^ But to look at this side of the 
picture onl^ would be to completely ignore the positive accomplish- 
ments of the Division in the comparatively brief time it had been 
operating. 

Most tangible of its achievements was the increase iti publica- 
tions relating to higher education, most of which were prepared 
by specialists in the Division and all of which were in some way 
or other affected by the Division acting as consultant and editor. 
In the first forty-four years of operation the Office of Education 
produced 218 publications relating to higher education. Nearly 
all of these were prepared by persons outside the Office and ap- 
proximately one-third of the total amount were either studies of 
foreign institutions or nations, or were historical studies. There 
was only a scattered number of statistical studies, and there were 
no surveys, directories of colleges published separate from the \ 
Annual Reports, or studies of graduate programs. Publications 
relating to curriculum matters or teacher education were virtually 
unknown. In the forty-three years following 1910 publications 
relating to higher education increased by 160 percent. There were 
substantial declines in only two types of publications: reports on 
foreign institutions, and historial studies. These, incidentally, 
had amost invariably been prepared by persons outside the Office. 
Along with this increase in quantity there was a growth of both 
variety of maty-ial pubHshed and ^ality of publication,* The 
development of inexpensive and efficient methods of reproducing 
materials, such as the mimeograph machine, permitted a wide / 
distribution of items prepared by the Division but not listed as / 
official publications. Furthermore, members of the Division / 
reached a large audience interested in higher education through/ 

' In a letter to the author, dated November 19, 1959, Dr. Bernard WatS(m 
who served as a {Professional member of the Division of higher Education 
from July 1949, to February 1952. wrote: 'if its mission [Division of 
Higher Education's mission] were merely to collect and analyze facts con- 
cerning higher education then its staff might have been reasonably adeijuate 
for the task. If, on the other hand, it was expected to exercise leaderihip in 
the field of higher education, as some of us believed, then its staff was 
grossly inadequate and the almost complete absence of travel and printing 
funds made its inadequate staff entirely impotent." 

This judgment is harsh but essentially true. There was not enough money 
to allow the publication of all the material that was prepared and travel funds 
were not adequate. However, there was enough money to allow attendance of 
one or more members at the most important conventions and conferences, and 
thf material that was of the greatest national interest and importance was 
piiblished. 

•See Table 11, in/ra. 
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Table n.—Suhjtrt Mnttvf of Puhhratmnii liifatuifj to Hiyhr 
Education Prvpand uwi If^surd by ihi Offiw of Education, 

lS67-19r>J 

This Ublp has bf»on prt-pan-d aftf*i a stuciy uf tht- niatt rjul hsled in Appen- 
dix III. It includes chapter* iii the Annual Rt'ports of ihr Commissionci of 
Education when those chapters are (ievote(| to hijfher education. The ^'Mis- 
cellaneous'* column' us use<l for thosw^ publications which are devoted to more 
than one broad topic, or for rrrtam subjects \»hirh art* not recurrinjf such as 
*TolleKe Extension Work." Summer Sessions/' *\SchoIarships and Fellow* 
ships/' and so forth Theie were no publicatsoius i elating to hiifher education 
in 1867, 18G9,ur 1884. 
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1889 
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With the.se .surveys canir more ellicient and academically sound 
institutions in many States of the Nation. 

Early in its history the Division interested itself in the main- 
tenance of the highest levels of acad^^mic performance. Although 
its first attempt :erve as a classifying agency resulted in pro- 
tests followed 1), ippression of a well-intentioned but rather 
tactless document, and although it could not take direct action to 
suppress degree niillb and other ((uestionable educational institu- 
tions, the Division did succeed in directing attention to those weak 
spots i»; the American postsecondary system of education. It 
pomted out the nml for a stronger accediting system to people 
who had nt)t been aware of it to that time. It also effectn^ely 
warned of the damage degree mills could cause to all reputable 
educational institutions if they were permitted to operate. The 
fight for liigli academic standards, and again.st shoddy institutions, 
continues today but tlie pro|>re>s winch has been made owes much 
lo th(> Divi>i(wi. 

in national deft'nr.e. it ha.s helped organize colleges and uni- 
veisities for efre<tive cuntriK^ution to the cause of democracy. 
Even though the marshalling of American educational resources 
in World War I left nuieh to he d»\sired. much was learned from 
failure. In World War H surh. pro*irams as Engineering, Science, 
and Management War Training 'and Student War I^ms attest to 
the Miund organi/.athtn of higher educatum. The Division of , 
Higher Edue;^lion. woiking with organizations outside the Fed- 
eral CfVernnient. and with official groui)- a^ well, provider! the 
guidance and djM*ctn>n that msiilution^ of higher education 
neefled to make a maximum ciint nbution to victory 

There aie a laige iiuniijer of nmovaUons in higlier education 
that.<»w«' inu( h to tlie Di\i>ion it lielped lo de\elop the American 
(*oun*.i} <*n Kdu*ation aiul >ra\e that body its first permanent 
Directoi^ I)r Capeii .suae tlie earlv HVJO's llieie has been a lively ^ 
and mujualls profitable exrlian^e of idtviN and personnel l>etween 
it and the American ('oui:« li Mi^^iings on pioblenis (»f educational 
n-stMich (alj«'d b\ the ( ommissioner and roiulucted by Division 
personnel help(Ml stimulate, the development of research through- 
out ft)glu'i e"fiu< atKiri and laid the t'ouiidation for the cooperative 
it'Nf.tich piogjani The Duisiur^ was instrumental in founding 
tht' Anit^rh an A^^oiiation of Jimioi (*olleges. Specialist's iu'the 
Divi^uwi led the n^^\<•^lt♦n^ to lai-^e ti)e standards of teacher 
|)M'paiatton and ot"" i t»{h'ire t«Mrhinir m general. 

nther roi^tnbutrnns \st*if the d**\flopment '»f a clearing house 
f«>r t»dti{ atioiKtl K^M-ai* }• .tJid lugher eduf ation studie'^, •^uggestlons 
foi ;mpn»\ ♦ juf nt ni th<* coil^ution of educational statistics in • 
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higher education, fostennji: of education throuj^h emergency relief 
projects such as the National Youth Administration and the uni- 
versity research project, and assistinR with veterans^ educational 
programs by administering and advising in such things as the 
Veteran's Educational Facilities Program and the College Housing 
Loan Program, 

Above all else, and more important than any single contribu- 
tion or anv combination of them was the signiiicance of the 
Division Itself. The \ery fact that it existed and thri\ed through- 
out the years was its greatest contribution. The Dn ision of Higher 
Education was an acknowledgr^eiit that higher education was 
not the right of ii privileged few from a certain social or economic 
group. It was established and grew stronger as the century ad- 
vanced because it represented an admission that higher education 
belonged to the Nation and was essential to the welfare and 
progress of that Nation. The Division was not as big or as strong 
m 1953 as it -hould have been to do all it needed to do, but it was 
larger and healthier than it li<id e\er been before. It was an 
integral part iho educational structure of the Nation, firm in 
Its acc(»mi)li-^ments and Maindeiit of its futuie role. 
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Biographical Sketches 
of Professional Staff Members of 
the Division of Higher Education 



Tlio fuilowin^i biH^f biographical sketches are concerned es- 
sentia!i> with \hv ]Mofv^<n)ui\\ qualifkation^ of the various mem- 
})ers of tlu» Division of Hij^hiM* Kducation horn 1011 throu^Wi 19^3, 
f have tried to mcliuie the same basic kind of information on 
each. I{o\\e\orv the k'n^th of each .sketch depends upon the amount 
of bu^K>^*iphical mfiM'mation wliich was axailable when they were 
compiled in VM\i), Information on certain persons, particularlv 
thos^^ who served on a naisultant (»r temporary ba^is, is lacking, 
' This appendix w dnided into two >ection>. Section A contains 
th*» bio>jraplp.cal .-ket( lies of thosc nien who '^er\<'d in the capacity 
of diM.sion cfiud's to ]^X\'.\. Thev aie hsted chi onolo^rKally. Section 
H iKsts ail (»lhers alphab(d!c;iiiv. 

r»nef sketcln's ,ne itu ludc<l in Section B of persons who were 
nf\er m»'mbeis the ^ini^-ion but \\\u) filltui positions rehitinjr to 
hi^-dier e<iu.'ation p5'ior to the r<tablisi,nient of a di\ i,sion { Wellford 
Addis, .lame- K, Mc(1into(k, and Fietieiwk K ri)ton) or those 
who h. id positK^ns whi(h ^'leatly inthiente<i tiie diMsion (Henry 
Fi.tdirer, Kali !. (Jn^'sjjv, Lew !> KaHwich, and Harlan Tpdej^ratT). 

SoMi'i^^^ of mformatmn aie hstfd iniinediat*dN following each 
^k»•t^h. OfVue of Kdiuation puldi«ations wntten bv the.se people 
art* not li^ti'd aithough thosf. pubhcjtjonN lelatm^^ to lii^rher e(hi- 
catiopi ma\ be found ni App*'ndi\ HI 



liAHCMCK, KTMU^K' (MIAPJ.KS r,oni St-i.tembtr H, iK61 in 
Nt'w ^oik rif\ . latt It, r!n\»'r-'U of Mir.nes.^ta Mmneapohs 
nSK!)): A M Ph 1), H<iM lid I luxtisitv. (\'tmbndge. Ma.^sa^hu- 
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setts (1895, 18fH)) ; laiiKlit in country schools in New York, 1?81~ 
85; Instructor in history and Enghsh, University of Minnesota, 
1890-94; Professor of American liistory and political scienc<^, 
University of California, Beikeley, 1896-1902; President and^ 
professor of history, University of Arizona, Tucson, 1903-1910, 
Appointed as first Speciahst in Highei- Education, Novemoer 

9, 1910, Resigned on May 2, 191:3, to accept position as Dean of 
the College of Literature, Arts, and Science of the University of 
Illinois. Appointed ^'Special Collaboratoi- in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion" at $1,00 per annum. Accepted this position on May 23, 1913; 
postdated to May 3, 1913. This appointment terminated on June 
30, 1921 due to completion of work for which he was appointed. 

Dean, University of lllmois, Urbana, 1913-20. Provost, Uni- 
versity of niin(is/l92<U31. Died March 11, 1932. 

(Sourres: F*ersonnrl FoNifM, St Loui> R<'('oi(N Center; Claxton. P, P., 
Stntcfnt'iit . . p|i .'i. 5; Lti As^t Sec of Int<*iior F M Goodwin to 

K. C. Rahc'X'k, thiuuj^h Ctnunu'^sioru r of Kd , .June 30, H*2r, Memo dtd. Oct, 
21, l^UO |>npai<d for Acting < "Mn-jn: ^.^lonr r of Kd.; Who's Who iv Atncnra. 
1930-ai, XIV, p. 211) 

CAPEN, SAMUKL PAUL. P.nrn M.ircl) 21, 1878 at Sommerville, 
Massachusetts; A.i:., A.M., Ulf.h., Tufts College, Mrdford, Mas- 
sachusetts (1H9S, 181)8. 1021); A.M.. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge Mas-a(hu>etts (lOOO) ; PhD., LL.D,, University of 
PennsyKaroa, Philadelphia (10(»2, irr33) ; studied at University 
of Leipyi^. Germanv (1901-U2); se\eral honorary decrees; In- 
sti'uctor in modern lan^uaKos, Clark University, Worchest^M', 
Massachusetts, 10O2-'O3; ,AsM.<tant Professor, Clnk University, 
10(^3-08; Professor, Clark Uni\ersily, 1008^11. 

Appointed Specialist in llijrhei' Kducaiion and assijrned to Divi- 
sion as Chief on February 1. PM \. FJesi^ned on December U 1919, 

Fir^l pein^anc^nt Diiectoi of the ,American Council on Kduca- 
tH)FK Washington. DC, 1919 J2 ; Chnncelloi' of the University 
of Hutlalo. ,\i>\\ V.»rk. 1022 19r)0; Chancellor Kmentus, 1950- 

10. ")*; Died J)ine 22, 19^r> 

(Sour(r-, Pfj^oniuf Fold*;, St I otn • K^.^rd^ Ci i-tei , l" S. OiYia of Kdu- 
f.iilnv. E^tiio iif t'-nal '^^.•^>M^ f'J. , !U]\-ri /laxton. P P St*iti - 

vuttt . I'*!',, nj« '■ i; (':itf»>li ar.d !i<«^- (►dl, l.tmh)-^ m Eihinitmu 
(I .-incastei, Pa , rj4Si p 1<.7. Kilt'<'t K<!uaid ( \ Truaile to .S.imuel Paul 
Caprn." Thi Kd'ixrn.vn^ R^'i'ni, WXVIIi. N<. \, Jan i:>:,7, pp. 18 19) 

ZOOK. (;P()U<;K FliKDKUlCK liorn April 22. 1885 at F^ort 
Scott. Kansa-, H A., M A.. rni\e!*^}t> of Kan-a^. f.av/nMice (1900, 
1907), Ph.D, Comeli Univcrsitv, ltha(a, \eu York (1909); In- 
structor \n Fuiopr'an hiNt(M\, Pennsylvania State Coliejj^e, State 
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Collejre, 190U-)1; TravolliHK fe'lowship from Cornell for special 
investigation of modern Europe mii history in London, Oxford, The 
Hague, 1911-12, Assistant, Associate, and Professor of modern 
European history, Tennsylvania State College, 1912-20; Head of 
Department of History, Political Science, and Economics, Penn- 
sylvania State College, 1914'-I92(); Committee on Public Infor- 
mation, United States Government, 1918; Educational Adviser, 
United States Treasury Department, 1919; Author of numerous 
historical studies and pamphlels on war savings programs. 

Appointed Specialist in Higher Education on February 1, 
1920. Also ai)pointed as Chief of the Division. Resigned effective 
August 31, 1925. Served as alternate to the Federal Council of 
Citizenship Training. Appointed Special Collaborator at $1.00 
per annum on Septeml)er 17, 1925. Resigned on June 6, 1931. 

President of the University of Akron. Ohio, 1925-33; United 
States (\)mniissioner of Education, July 11. 1933-June 30, 1931; 
Director of the American Council on Educ;ilion, 1933-1950. Died 
August 17. 1951. 

(Source*? K\aris ;iiifi VVriKlit, Thr f\S. Offia t,f Education (unpublished, 
rj.'.lM. i)p 7ta~7 4h; Pcr^onnol Ft)!<U'i, vSt, rout^ HocoriW Crntor; U.S. Office 
of Kducation, EdiLvnf\n)hd I>trrrto)if, T'Ji, "(Ji-oi^o F. Zook," Hujhei Edura- 
fiov. Vlir, 2, SoptemU'i 15. ly.')!, pj) 2'2'2X) 

KLEIX. ARTHUR JAV. Horii December 10, 1881, in Sturj^is, 
Michigan; K.A. and Vh\ Heta Kai)pa. Wabash Collojre. Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana (1902) ; H.D, Maj^na cum laude. T'nion Theological 
Seminarv, Now York Uitv (1909); M.A., Ph.D. Columbia Uni- 
\t^iNily. New York (1909, 191G) ; Instructor in history. College 
of the City i4 New York. 1910 I9ir>; Head of the Department 
of Ili.^tory and Economics. Whoaton College, Norton, Massachu- 
setts. 191.V18; Assistant Director, Service Bureau, Committee on 
Public Inforniatjoii. Washington. D. C.. 1918; Captain. U.S. Army. 
1!MS; Associate DireclfU* of the DixiMon of Educational Exten- 
i-iun. D(i)artnient of the Intc^rior. in charge of University Ex- 
ten.sioti Teachii^<> Service, 1919; Execute Secretary of the 
Na?i(»nal !'ni\ersity Extension Association. Inc., 1919-20; Assis- 
tant CInef and Executive of Rex^uch and Development Service 
of the United States Aimv Edu<^ation Service, 192(V21; Lt. Col., 
Education and Schools Section of the Cenerai Staff, US, Army. 



Appomt'Mi Senior lvhicati.»ni -t aad Chief, Division of Higher 
Etiucation. on Decenibei in. 192r> W hei, Dr. Juhn Tigert resigned 
as Conunissioner ot Education jn 1(^28 th(»re was a -strong effort 
made by several of Dr, KlemV friends t<^ have him succeed to the 
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oflice. However. Dr. W, J. Cooler was appointed in 1929. Dr. 
Klein resigned on June 10. VXM) effective July 15. 1930, 

Professor of Education, Oliio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
1930-1937; Dean of the College of Education. Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1937-15; Retired. lOlf); Author of numerous articles and 
lyitoleiancv in thv Rii(jn of Ehznhi tfu ni of England (1916). 

(Sounos: Porsonml ViAdw, St. Louis Koconis Cmlcr; U,S Offico of Edu- 
cation. Eibunftnunl />jm//o/^/, /.'^><;, </ UV^/Zii Who in Ammra, XXVI, 
p. 1503; Caltfll arui Ko^s (ed.) ; Lttnltft^ m Eilui'ntwn (Lanc45ter, Pa 1948), 
p. 599.) 

KELI.Y, KUKDERKMv JAMES. Horn September 7. 1880. in 
\V>7nore. Nebra.^ka; A.B., University of Nebraska. Lincoln 
(1902) ; !MkD. in Education. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York (1911); UL.D.. University of Nebraska (1943); 
Teacher in public school systems. 1902-08; Superintendent of 
Training School. State Normal School, Spearfish, North Dakota, 
190^-12. Stale Normal School. Enipona. Kansas, 1914-15; Dean, 
SchooT^f Education. University of Kansas, Lawrence, 1915-'20; 
liesear^h Professor and Dean of University Education, University 
of Kansas, 1920-23; Dean'of Administration. University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapoh.s, 1923-28; President. Uni\ersity of Idaho, 
Moscow, 1928-30; 'Sur\ev Specialist and Profe.ssor ot Higher 
Education at Uni\ersity of ducago. Illinois. 1930-31. 

Appointed Speciali.st in Higher Education on June 15. 1931. 
,Ai)pointe(l Av^Ktant ('(»ninii-<ioner and Diiector of the Division 
of Higher Education oi) September 9. 1915 Retired on June 30 
1910. 

In 1918 Dr. Kelh- e\pre>s(ul a de-iu to leturn to the United 
States Office of Kdiaation. Ket'inployeti as S])ecia!ist f(»r Land- 
C.rant Colleges antl Uni\ersities t)n Novemb^'v 8, 1918. Served as 
Artnig .Assistant CoinmisMoner m mtenm period l>etween resigna- 
tion of Di. Russell (January 19. 1952) and a{)pointnient of Dr. 
(lallagher ( Apnl 15. 1952) Reined on June 20, 1952. Reemployed 
as Consultant m Higher Education May 28, 1951 to i^!ay 27, 1955 
Reemplav«»d as (^)n^u!tant to tiie Pirsident*.s Committee on Edu- 
cation Reyond tht» High Schof^l June 15 lio, 1956. Died on August 
1, 1959. 

< Source^ Prrsfuun 1 < u.l ViU-, <>f KMiuath^n I Vi soT,nrl, (iflVi' , U 

St l4>»a,s Ut'OMi. CfmiiT SW-.p/ XVI. S. A^i.} Vj:il p r.S; Hiifhit 

Edunition^ VIH i:, Ki4>tu.iry r». p 14 i. U7m/^ \\ h>f nt Xmrnni, XXVI, 

p lir)8. DiMsM^n of H!k,'h*r K.luuinon. "hn^i J K"My U*'tu»-^ ftnm Xh»' Otfsro 
of E«hunti»>fj," HiqhiT Eilcf-'iff.ti, HI. N'«» 2. Srpt ir,, ]*Jii], pp 2-^2 ) 
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RUSSELL, JOHN DALK. Horn November 8, 1895. in Blooming- 
ton, Indiana; A.M., PIkD., Indiana University, Bloomington 
(1917, 1924. 1931); Graduate work at University of Kentucky, 
Lexingrton. and University of Chicago, Illinois; Ambulance Driver 
in United States Army, 1917-19; Farmer. Indiana, 1919^22; As- 
sistant to the Dean of the School of Education and Assistant 
Director of Summer Session, Indiana University, 1922-25; Di- 
rector of Research and Statistics. State Department of Public 
Fnstruction, Indiana, 192.>-27; Assistant Professor of Education 
and Director of Research, Ball State Teachers College, Indiana, 
1927; Associate Professor of Education, University of Kentucky, 
1927-^29; Assistiint Director of Surveys, Board of Education of 
the Methodist Epi.scopal Church. 1929^31 ; Professor of Educa- 
tion, Associate Dean of Division of Social Sciences, Dean of Stu- 
dents. University of Chicago. 1931--1946; Dean and Academic 
Advisor. Biarritz American University, France, 1945—16. 

Appointed Assistant Commissioner and Director of the Division 
of Higher Education on September 3, 1916. Resigned January 15, 
1952 to accept position as Executive SecreUiry of the Board of 
Educational Finance of the State of New Mexico. Author of a 
large number of articles relating to many phases of higher edu- 
cation. 

(Sourrrsi U.S. (mt?r of Kduratiiin. F^durntwnal Dirvrtnry, f^t ^<'<7.: 

iVrsonnoi C;m\ V\U\ OrViO' >*( Kduration Pt rsonn* 1 Oflico; IN^rsoniU'l Folder, 
St Louis Roconls Ontor, Who's Who m Amvnra, XXVIF, p 2KH , ''New Di- 
rector of th*» fli^H'T F<iMr,itinn Dut^iorj/' fiufhiv Kdiuntum, HI. No. 2. St'pt 
Ifi. 1946, p. I ) 

GALLAGIIKR, WVV.XA. (;()RD()N Horn February I. 1904. in 
Rankin, Illinois, B.A., (aileton (\>llege. Northfield, Minnesota 
(1925); B.D., l^nion TheoUnncal Seminary. New York (1929); 
Ph.D. in Education^ (\>hinihia University. New York (1938); 
Fogg Traveling Felhwship, London School of liconomics (1929- 
30); Minister, ('ongregational ('hurch, PassaK*, New Jersey, 
1931->33; President of Talladega (xiilege. Alabama. 1933-15; Pro- 
fessor of (Miristian Etincs. Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
California, 1915^19; un>u<cessful candidate for Congress, 7th 
District of California, 1918, although lulling \^'r of the vote in 
the general election ; Consultant to Federal Security Administra- 
tor, 1919-50; Special Consultant on Technical and Professional 
Problems, Federal Security Administration, 1950-51; Assistant 
Commissioner. (Wue of Kducati<»n. I'rogram Development and 
Coordination Bramh. February, 1951. 

Appi>inted Assistant ( onimissioner for Higher Education, April 
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IT). 1952. RomkihmI on An^w^i 1, to i)ecome Tresident of the 
College of the City of New York. 

Dr. Gallagher is; the author of numerous articles and three 
studies of race re.ation.^: Am' ) mm Ca.sfi' and the Xvgro College 
(19;^8) : Colo) and (\)n^clnirf: Tin I) )( p) ( ssibh Conflict (1946) ; 
and Po)t)vd of a Pdfnon: A Statrh foi thi Ch)fstia)t Way in Race 
Relation.^ (19l()). 

(Smim's. PtMsontiel ('aid h\U\ Ottitv of FMiuMtion rVrM>niipl Office; Per- 
sonnel FoMor, Si Louis- lUconls CniU i ; I.tr.. J. I)<»nal(l Kinpsley, ActmR 
AdmiMi.stiator, FSA, to Dr. GallaKhor. March 3, l'.)49, U.S Office of Educa- 
tion, E^turiftiomil Dutrfoiy, lOM^'iJ: ]Vhi>'^ Who tn Amrara, XXX, p. 991; 
Hujhf^r EduiittiofK VIII, 18. May 15, ll>52, p. 205 ) 

Followinp resignatiou of Dr. Gallajrher, Mr. Rail I. Grigsby 
served a.^ Acting Head. Division of Higher Education until Sep- 
tember lo. 19.12 when Di', Wesley Earl Armstrong was made 
Acting Head of the Division. The position of Assistant Commis- 
sioner was not permanently tilled again until the appointment of 
Dr Lloyd E. Bhuah on September 11, 1955. 

(Soiiic«'s« Ht'fhvr t:ihnitfn,,i, Xil, 1>, OrtoluT lOr.5. i» 17: Personnel Card 
Fjlf, Oftiee of K.luration iVisonm^l OtVirf, InteiMrw, Di. Hlauch. NovemW 

11>:)9, us OftuM* of r-MucMtion. Knuntftonnl Din^rtotu, n^^>^^-r>:, et scf/.; 
Personnel Folder ( Anii^t n-n^r) , St I.i>uis Urcoid^ Center) 



idihtiomd Professional Perstmnel ^ 

Annis, Wellfohp Addis served m the OfHce of Education (then a 
Bureau) fiom 1SS2 to 1902. Prior to his api)ointment in *'proof 
reading and revisuig-editonal woik** on August 17, 1882, he had 
served as an empl<>yt?e (»f Western Tnion in Washington, D,C. He 
served a^ a copvist and a clerk in the Bureau until April ^iO, 18 ' 
v.iien he resigned. On June 10, 1895. he was reappointed to the 
Bureau as ''Clerk of Class 4" to work as a .specialist in the Agri- 
cultural (^)ilege aiea. Hi.s salary when accepting this appointment 
was $1,800. apptoximately $1,000 more per annum than he was 
making at W\o tune nf hi> le.sigruition less than two months earlier. 
This position as Agricultural College Clerk was the first in the 
Bureau dexoted full-time to tlie held of higher education. Addis 
resigned on June :'0. 1902 and \Nas suecee<led i)y Frederick E. 
r])ton. 

{Sourtr^ OflioMi Ke(<,rd Card. St 1 nui^ l^•(■urd^ ('f»nUr: Harri*^ W , 
js'^,/f,»M.r' /v^':. .M/ I(r , .Xd'hs t<j c'nmnusMoncr of Pen.^^iorn, Nov, 
20, IH84 ni IN-rM:{)nrl F.>ldei ) 
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Anderson. lIowAUb Richmond. Born October 1, 1898 in New 
York City; B.A., Augustana College. South Dakota (1922) ; M.A., 
University of Chicago. Illinois (1928) ; Ph.D. in history, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Iowa City (1930) ; World War I veteran; Head of 
social studies at Roosevelt High School, Wyandotte. Michigan, 
1922-28; Instructor and Assistant Professor of History at the 
University of Iowa, 1928^37; Professor of Education, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, and Director of Social Studies, 
Ithaca Public Schools New York, 1937-44; Director, School of 
Education and Summer Session, Cornell University, 1944-46, 

Dr. Anderson joined the staff of the Office of Education as 
Specialist for Social Science and Geography in Secondary Educa- 
tion on February 15, 194(). Assigned to Division of Higher Edu- 
cation as Specialist on October 28, 1951. Resigned on January 29, 
1954, to accept position as Dean, University School of Liberal and 
Applied Studies, University of Rochester, New York, Author and 
co-author of a large number of articles on education and the social 
studies. Co-authur with Preston Slosson of a text on world history. 

(Sources- U.S. Office of Education, Edunitiondl Dinctoi-y, 2ft.)l^r>2, et seq,; 
Personnol Card File, Oflicc of Education Personnel Office; Porsonnel Folder, 
St. Ix)uis Records Center; \yho\ Who in Amvnnt, XXX p. 67.) 

Andrews, Benjamin Francis. Born 1876; B.A.. Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Connecticut (1898); attended Columbia Law School, 
New York (1898-99); in real estate and construction business 
which failed in 1908; elected to position as Secretary-Treasurer 
of the University of Puerto Rico, 1909. In 1911 Andrews was 
making? $2,500 per annum in Puerto Rico but he desired a position 
in the United States where he could be with his wife and daughter 
who were unable to live in Puerto Rico. 

Appointed Specialist in Charge of Land-Grant College Statistics 
at $1,800 per annum on temporary basis on April 2, 1914. Ap- 
pointment made pernianeHt on September 1, 191 1. Transferred to 
Bureau of Internal Revenue on Jnnuary 27. 1918. Andrews prob- 
ably left Federal service in 1919 or 1920 because Commissioner 
Claxton wrote a stronjr recommendation for him on September 
ir>, 1919, to the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

(Sources; Claxton. P \\, Statvmrnt . . . ^P- 3-4; U § Office of Educa- 
tion. hS^iurntwnul Dv't'rfnjif^ i<iJ4-r>. <t arq,: PersonnVi Folder, St. Loujs 
Records CenUr, Ltr , Claxton U> Ciuaranty Trust Co.. Sept 16. 1919.) 

Armsby. Henry Horton. Born March 12, 1891, in State College. 
Pennsylvania; ,B.S., C.E.. Pennsylvania State University, State / 
College (1911, 1916); D. Eng.. New^irk (allege of Engineering.^ 
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New Jersey (H)r>r>) ; D.Sc, Lowell Technical Institute, Massachu- 
setts, (1956) ; Instructor in Civil Kn^inef^rin^r, Pennsylvania State 
University, 1911; Enjrineer in Maintenance of Way Department, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Altoona, I*ennsylvania, 1912-14; Teaiher 
of mathematics, drawinjr, and surveying, Wisconsin Mining 
School, Platteville, 1915-17; Instructor, A.^sistant Professor, As- 
sociate Professor of Civil P^ngineering, Missouri Schw)l of Mines, 
RoUa, 1917-22; Registrar and Student Adviser, Missouri School 
of Mines, 1922-41. 

On March 7. 1941, Mr. Arnisby joined the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation as Field Coordinator of the Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training Program. On May 20, 1946 he became 
the Specialist for Civil Engineering Education in the Division of 
Higher Education and on January 20, 1950, Assistant Chief for 
Engineering Education. 

Mr. Armshy is the author of several articles and pamphlets 
dealing with engineering education. He is a member of two honor 
suiL'ieties: Tau Beta Pi and Phi Kai)pa I*hi. He has held national 
offices in the American Society for Engineering Education and 
served as a member of the F^ngineeriiig Manpower Commission. 

(Sources: Kardrx, Offuv of Eflucation IVisonnol OfTuv; US. CMIico of 
Education. hUlucniwnnl Directory, .J*., #<f s(</.. Hioj^ruphical Rc-.-sunR' pre- 

pannl by profKs'^ional ^^taff of th<> IhvtMon of lli^jhtr Education; fV/io*.^ Who 
\n Enffint't nM(f, /f5i. pp. 04-6.') ) 

Armstrong, Weslky Earl. Born March 18, 1899, in Arkansas. 
A.B., East Central State College. Ada, Oklahoma (1927) ; M.S. in 
Education, Oklahoma A & M, Stillwater <1931) ; FA D., Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, California (19:n); Sujjervi.sor of High 
School Teachers. Salt Lake City Public Schools, Utah. 1934-37; 
"Con\enor/' School of Education, Mills College, California, 1937- ' 
10; Field Coordinator, Committee on Teacher P'duc ition, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1938-- Ih^ Dean of Ohio Wesleyan 
College, Delawaiv. Ohio, 1913 15; Dean. Sch(K)l of Education, 
University of Delaware. Newark, 19ir>-.19. 

Appointed as Associate Chief. Teacher Education, Division of 
Higher Education, on Februaiy 11, 1919. Detailed to position of 
^Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education on Septeml)et^l5, 
19^2. On .lamiary 1, 1951 requested leave without pay for one 
yearti) serve as Executive Director of the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Edu( it ion. Resigned on May 4, 1956 
from Office of p](iucation to take position with the National Coun- 
cil. 

In addition to several educational articles. Dr. Armstrong was 
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the co-author of Tfn Cnlhtii and Tnu h* r Eihiradon Ho 
also has served as ton^ultant in teachiT education at GiKirgo 
Washinjcton rni\eiN!ty. D.C. 

<Simri.s" P«MM>itn. I I'mI^' r. St I l^ i^nU (*i nl. r. I' S OtV.r.- of K<i- 
UCfttloii, Ed,i,*tfiott(i! lhi*i'tor,t, /•^:^';^ »^ P««^oiiiH'l ('.ml File. OHk*- 

of Kiiucitinn p«isoM?iil Oiht., <\iit4 11 an<l L**\iUi,< m Eiiuaittoji 

(Lanca^trr. Pa . 11M8), i»p :V2 n ^ 

BadgKH, IIknrY (]i.y-NN\ Koin Juno 10, 1892; B.A. DePauw I ni- 
versity, hnhaiia (UHT ) ; ^^.A.. In<iiana Tniversity. BlooniinKU)ti 
(1925) ; Ki''a<hiate stmly at Indiana rniversity and GeorRt- Waj^h- 
ington Tniversity, D.C; Public School teacher, supcrvijC^r. 
princijuil. and supeiintendent in school systems in IlhiHiis, 
Philippine Islands, and Indiana. llULi-lT). 1917-27; Visiting pro^ 
fessor of Kducatiun. Central Normal Coilego (now defunct). 
Danville. Indiana. Mimmer of 1927. 

Mr. Badger joined the Office of Education as Principal 
Statistical AsMJilant on SeplemlHM* 1, 1928. Served uitii the U.S. 
Civil Service Comml<^H)n from July 20. 19:^)0 to May 5, 1931. 
Specialist in education statistics fnmi 1931 to present, spec»ahzinK 
in higher education statistw s from 1918 to i)resent. 

Mr. Badyrer is the author or to-author of approxuiiatelv 80 
statistical survexs and studie.^. 

, KiU*lfX. (»t>U' «>f K«lurattor. pi r->j nrl Ollus- , M«»mo. Ilrrjrj R,i<U'*'r to 
author. Ort.'U \ > 

Blaf>^ser. Wwa vkd W im.iam Born No\emher 11. 1912, in Cellar- 
burjr. \Visc«>nsi!i ; P>.A.. M A . work on Ph.D in oro^ress at time 
he was empln\ed hv the ntlke of Kducation. I'niversity of Wis- 
consin, MadiM)?} 0930, 19HM: Tea( her of social studies in 
Wisconsin hij^h sciiooN. 19:U 'M\: Assistant Director. Division of 
^SJ>cial K<lucatii)n and Instruction, I niversity of Wisc<;nsin. 19:i<^- 
39; Assistant D<'an of Men. (\H»ftiiiiator of Student PersoaneK 
rnj\ei>ity of Wisc*uisin. 19:19 Si)eLi-al ConsulUi'it. American 
(VMincil on Kducatjon. Washin^rton. for colleKc trai< inj? projrranris. 
19i:i; Assistant Dv:\n of Students and Director of (\>anselmK 
(enter. Tnueisitv of (Muca^^) I9ir>-1(;; Dneitor of Student Per- 
sonnel and As^tKiate Profe.s^t>r of Kducation, Tniverj- .y of Mon-^ 
tana. 191(v 17; Dean of Students aTid Assm late Professor of 
Kdu< atrnn. WashniRton State ('oiie^'e, Pullman. I9t7 -19. 

Appointed Speciah.st for Stutlent Personnel Services. OITice of 
Kdm ation. on May 2o. 1!M9 Resi^Mied on June 8, 19.%:^, to become 
Dean of Stu<h^nts at t|]e TnuerMty of Ttah. Salt L.ike City. 
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f Most of his pui)licatM)!Ks were in the field of guidance and 

personnel work. The majority were prepared for the American 
'Coflncil on Education. One volume published by the University of 
Wisconsin is Educationul Guidance and the War (1944) 

(Sources: P<»rsonnel Caxl File, Offir.^ of Kducation Per.vonnel Ctece; Per- 
sonnel Folder, St. Louis Records Center.) 

Blauch, Lloyd E. Born May 26, 1889, in Myersdate, Pennsyl- 
vania; A.B., Goshen College, Indiana (191(>) ; A.M., Ph.D., The y 
University of Chicago, Illinois (1917, 1923); Teacher, principal^ 
and superintendent of public schools, 4905-14; Statistician, Bureg^i 
of Education, February LWune 30, 1919; Special Agent, UfS. 
Department of Labor, 1920-21; Specialist in charge of Land- 
Grant College Stc^istics, August 25, 1921-November 5, ;923; 
Professor of Education, North Carolina Collegia for Women (now 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro, Greensboro, 1923-30; 
Member, Survey Staff, Methodist Board of Education, 1930-31; 
Secretary, Curriculum iSurvey Committee, American Association 
of Dental , Schools, 19:^1-36; Principal Educational Specialist, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education, 193G-39; Taught sum- - 
mer sessions at University of Maryland, Joliet Junior College, 
Loyola University (Chicago), and the University of Chicago, 

Appointed Consultant to Division of Higher Education on 
October 4, 1939; Senior Si|)ecialist in Higher Education, August 1, 
1940; Specialist in Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, May 20, 
1940; Associate Chief for Education in the Health Professions, 
August 8, 1948, On September 11, 1955, Dr, Blauch lecame As- 
sistant Commissioner and Director of the Division of Higher 
Education, a position which he lield until his retirement on May 
31, 1959. He remained on duty as a Speciii! Consultant until 
September 11, 1^)59. 

Dr. Blauch published a lai'^re number of articles on a variety 
of subjects and more than a dozen books and long reports on 
accreditation, curriculum, and the health profession. Received 
superior service award of Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in 1955 for outstanding .service to American education, 

(Sources: U.S. Office of Education, Kdnrnfiondl Directory, ]921-22, k seq,: 
Personnel Can! Fde, Office of Education Peisonnel Office; Bio^craiihical 
Resume furnished the author by Iir. Blauch: Highrr Education, Xl\, 2, 
October 19.">5, p. 17; Who\ Who in Amcriru. XXX, p. 201; Lloyd, John H., 
''New Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education," Higher Education, 
XII, No. 2, Oct. 1955, pp. 17-18.) 



Butler, George Norwood. Born November 26, 1912, in Pernam- 
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buco [Recife], Brazil; U.S., Wilson Te^ichers College, Washington, 
' D.C, (1936) ; graduate studV at Catholic University, D.C. and 
-University of Maryland, College Park; employed as a teacher in 
D.C, public schools and with, the General Electric Company, 
1936-41. ^ 

Appointed as a Junior Educationist, Division of Higher Educa- 
tion on January 2, 1941; resigned on June 15, 1941, 

(Sources: U.S. Office of Education, EducatwmU Directory, IVJ^l; Personnel 
Folder, St. Louis Records Center.) 

Caldwell. Otis WiIliam, Born December 18, 1869, in Lebanon, 
Indiana ; graduated from Franklin College and received a Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago, Illinois (dates not available) ; 
Assistant in Botany, University of Chicago, 1897-99; Professor 
•of Botany, Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 1899-1907; 
Professor of Botany, University of Indiana summer session, 1904; 
Associate Professor of Botany. School of Education, University 
, of Chicago, 1907-14. 

Appoint^-d to temporary position as Specialist in Higher Edu- 
cation for the purpose of making a personal inspection of the 
teaching of science in some of the more important schools in the 
Southeni States on January 13, 191 1. Appointment terminated on 
January 31, 1914. 

Following his assignment with the Bureau of Education Dr. 
Caldwell served as a Dean at the University of Chicago until 
1917; Professor of Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1917-27; and Director of the Institute of Educational 
Research, 1927-30. At the time of his death, July 5, 1947, he was 
General Secretary of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

(Sources: Claxton, V P., Statruwyif . . , 191',, pii. :^-4; TVrsonnel Folder, 
St. Louis Ucconls Center; Who'^ Who w Ann run, II, p. 07.) 

Caliver, AMBROSE. Born February 25, 1894, in Saltville, Virginia; 
B.A., Knoxville College. Knoxville, Tennessee (1915) ; M.A., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison (1920) ; Ph.D., Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York (1930); Diploma in personnel management. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts (1918) ; principal 
of colored hi|?h .school, Rockwood, Tennes.see, 1916; instructor and 
a.ssistant principal, Douglass High School, El Paso, Texas, 1917; 
teacher, director of sunimei school, and Dean, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 1017-:]0. 

Dr, Caliver joined the professional staff of the Office of Educa- 
tion on September 2, 1930, as Senior Specialist in Negro Edu- 
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cation. During tins period of time he wai? engaged in activities 
involving all types of educational work with Negroes. On May 20, 
1946, Dr. Caliver became Specialist for Negro Higher Education 
and on July 14, 1950, Assistant to the Commissioner in the Office 
of Education. He held this position until July, 1955, when he be- 
came Chief of the Adult Education Section. 

Dr. Caliver has publi.shed nearly one hundred articles and 
studies, most of which lelate to Negro education or adult educa- 
tion. Among his honors have been an honorary Doctor of Law£ 
Virginia State College, Ettrick (1951) ; honorary Doctor of Let- 
ters, Knoxville College, Tennessee (1953); honorary Doctor of 
Laws, Morgan State College, Baltimore, Maryland (1956) ; 
Superior Service Award, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (1955) ; and winner of a national essay contest (1924). 
He has held several positions on national surveys and studies 
relating to education. 

( Sources : Bio^jraphical Resume prepared by the professional staff of the 
Divi.sion of HighiT Education; Kardex, Office of Education personnel office; 
^U.S. Office of Education, Edumtionnl Directory, irU5~J6, et scq.; Wfio'a Who 
in America, XXX, p. 428.) 

Case, George Wilkinson, Born March 2, 1880, in Fowler, 
Indiana; B.S. in C.E., Purdue -University, Lafayette, Indiana 
(1905); Master of C.E., Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
(1912) ; Assistant Instructor, Instructor, and Assistant Professor, 
Purdue University, 1905-i;^; Assistant Professor and Professor 
of Sanitary and Hydraulic Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, 
1913-22; Chief Engineer and Executive Officer, American City 
F]ngineering Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1920-25; Dean, Col- 
lege of Technol()g>% University of New Hampshire, Durham, 1925-- 
49. 

D|an Case entered duty as Principal Specialist in Engineering 
Education on Noveml)er 1, 1940. The temporary appointment was 
extended in October of the next year. On June 24, 1942 Dean Case 
succeeded Dean Roy A. Seaton as Director of the Engineering, 
Science, and Management War Training Program, He remained 
as Director until January 31. 1946 when the Program was 
liquidated. 

Dean Case returned to New Hampshire where he resumed his 
duties at the University. He retired in 1949 and became Emeritus 
Dean. 

(Sourcps: .\rmsby, H. S, Ky\nmecri-nq, Snrnc(\ and Management War 
Trainnu), Final Report (Washington, 1946), pp. i\, U)-14; Porsonnol Folder, 
St. I.ouis Records Criitt^r; U.S. OfTire of E<lucrttion, E ducat umni Directory, 
l9\2-ltS^ et scff,; Who^s Who irt Amoira, XXVII, p, 441.) 
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CONLEY, William Henry. Born February 13, 1907, 1;i Sharon, 
Wisconsin; B.S.C., M.A., Loyola University, Chicago (1930, 
,1935) ; M.B.A., Ph.D., Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
(1932^ 194T); Dean of Wright City Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1935-1946, with leave of absence from 1941 to 1946 for 
service with the Office of Price Administration, Chicago, and as art 
instructor and officer with the United States Navy ; Dean, School 
of Commerce, Loyola University, Chicagd, 1946-48. 

Dr. Conley was appointed Specialist for Junior Colleges and. 
Lower Divisions in the Division of Higher Education on March 
26, 1948. He resigned on August 19, 1949, to return to Loyola 
University as Dean of the School of Education. 

(Sources: Personnel Card Fil<^, Office of Education Personnel Office; 
Personnel Folder, St. Louis Records Center; U.S. Office of Education, Educa- 
tional Directory, 1948-49, et seq.; Cattell and Ross (ed.). Leaders in Educa- 
tion (Lancaster, Pa., 1948), p. 215.) 

Daniel, Walter Green. Born June 21, 1905, in Petersburg, 
Virginia; A.B., Virginia Union University, Richmond (1926); 
Ed. B., A.M., University of Cincinnati, Ohio (1927, 1928) ; Ph.D., 
Columbia University, New York (1941); Director of Practice 
Teaching, Winston-Salem State Teachers College, North Carolina, 
1927-29; Assistant Professor, Associate Professor, and Professor 
of Education, Howard University, D.C., 1929-51. 

Dr. Daniel was appointed Specialist for Higher Education 
(Negro Higher Education) on June 4, 1951. He resigned on 
September 11, 1953, to accept a position with Maryland State 
Teachers College at Bowie. 

Prior to joining the Office of Education, and while in the 
Office, Dr. Daniel authored approximately forty articles relating 
to higher education and Negro education. 

(Sources: U.S. Office of Education, Educational Directory, 1950-51, \t seq.; 
Personnel C«rd File, Office of Education Personnel Office; Personnel Folder, 
St. Louis Records Center; Cattoll and Ross (ed.), Leaders in Education 
(Lancaster, Pa., 1948), p. 253). 

Decker, George Clare. Born May 5, 1900, in Menomonie, Wi^- 
cor^sin ; B.S., Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin (1928) ; M.A., 
Ph.D., Ohio State University, Columbus .(1932, 1942) ; secondary 
school teacher and supervisor in Kansas, California, and Ohio, 
1921-35; teacher and supervisor in State colleges in North 
Dakota and New York, 1928--29, 1935-42; officer in United States 
Navy, 1942-46. 

Dr. Decker joined the Office of Education on October 14, 1946, 
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as a Regional Educational Officer with the Veterans Educational 
Facilities Program with headquarters at Fort Worth, Texas, and 
Atlanta, Georgia. On June 22, 1950, he came to Washington, 
D,C., as Progifam Representative, Housing for Institutions of 
Higher Education^Programs, On October 23 of that year he was 
made Field Operations Advisor for school construction in > the 
ntwly established program of School Assistance in Federally Af- 
fected Areas. On May 3, 1951, ^e was appointed Chief of the 
College Housing Loan Program, apposition which he h€ld through- 
out the r^emainder of the period, 

(Sources: Kardex, Office of Education Personnel Office; Biographical Re- 
sume prepared by Dr. Decker, February 24, 1S56; U.S. Office of Education, 
Educational Dirertory, 2950-51, et scq,) 

Flynt, Ralph Comer Michael. Born September 6, 1904, in 
Washington, Georgia; Mercer University, Macon, Georgia (1922- 
24) ; B,S.. M.S„ University of Virginia, Charlottesville (1928, 
1931); M.A., Princeton University, New Jersey (1933); com- 
pleted all but thesis for Ph.D, at Princeton ; instructor and high 
school principal in Georgia public schools, 1925-26; instVuctor, 
Shenandoah Valley Academy, Winchester, Virginia, 1928-29; in- 
structor in history, University of Virginia, 1929-31. 

Mr. Flynt entered Federal Service on March 7, 1934, as a 
district educational advisor with the Civilian Conservation Corps 
in Anniston, Alabama. In August 1938, after serving in Columbus, 
Geoi-gia, he came to the Office of Education in Washington, D,C, 
as Special Assistant to the Director of the CCC educational pro- 
gram. On April 20, 1942, he was made Cotps Area Educational 
Advisor in Baltimore, Maryland, Two months later he returned 
to Washington as Senior Specialist in CCC camp education. 

On August 24, 1942, Mr. Flynt began his service with the 
Division of Higher Education as a field representative of Jhe^ 
Student War Loan Program. In May 1944 he^was appoinTed a 
Senior Specialist in Higher Education servnng'as a consultant to 
State-wide gioups of higher institutions in planning education of 
returning war veterans. On February 10, 1946, he was appointed 
Assistant Director of the Divisjor. of Central Sei*vices and in 
April 1948 he became Director and Executive Assistant to the 
Commissioner. On June 15. 1950, Mr. Flynt began serving as 
Director of the Division of Special Educational Services, and on 
May 11, 1951, Chief of Civilian Education Requirements Branch 
in the Office of the Assistant Commissioner. 

Mr. Flynt returned to the Division of Higher .Education when 
in October 1951 he was detailed as Associate Director. On 
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September 11, 1952, he was appointed Director of General and 
Liberal Education in the^ Division. of Higher Education. He re- 
mained with the Division of Higher Education until 1958 when 
he became Director of the Laws and Legislation Branch under 
the Commissioner. Seven months later he was appointed to the 
rank of Assistant Commissioner. - 

In addition to being a Phi Beta Kappa Associate, Mr. Flynt 
has served as Chairman and Vice Chairman of the Atlantic 
Treaty Association, and Vice Chairman of the American Council 
on NATO. 

I (Sources: Biojfraphical material loaned author by Mr. Flynt; Kardex, 
Office of Education Personnel Office; U.S. Office of Education, Educational 
Directory, l^S-H* et scq,; Who's Who in America, XXX, p. 932.) 

Frazier, Benjamin William. Born February 1^8, 1892, in 
Watauga Valley, Tennessee; A.B., University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville (1917) ; A.M., Columbia University, New York (1929) ; D. 
Ed., George Washington University, D.C. (1938); Principal of 
rural and junior high schools in Tennessee, 1910-15; high school 
teacher, Hartshorne, Oklahoma, 1917-18; U.S. Marine Corps, 
1918-19; Superintendent of schools in Tennessee, 1919-21; Head 
of Department of Education and Director of Training, Alabama 
State Normal School, Jacksonville. Alabama, 1922-27. 

Dr. (then Mr.) Frazier entered service with the Bui-eau of 
Education on June 16, 1927 as Specialist in Teacher Training. In 
1930-31, during the interim period between the resignation of Dr. 
Klein and the* appointment of Dr. Kelly, Dr. Frazier served as 
Acting Chief of the Division of College and Professional Schools 
(Division of Higher Education). He was Director of the Univer- 
sity Research Project from 4935 to 1937. During his years of 
service, he prepared many articles and pamphlets on teachei' train- 
ing and teaching as a career. 

/ Dr. Frazier died on September 15, 1948, while still in office with 
jthe Division of ^Higher Education. 

"^.^Smwjcs: Personnel Folder, St. Louis Kecords Conter; U.S. Office of 
Education, Educational Directory, et seq,: Catteil and Ross (ed.). 

Leaders in Education (Lancaster, Pa., 1948), p. 368; Hifjhrr Education, V, 
No. 9, January 1, 1949, p. 107.) 

Freeman, Otis Willard. Born April 13, 1889. in Otsego, Michi- 
gan; A.B., Albion College. Michigan (1910) ; M.S., University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor (1913) ; Ph.D., Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts (1929) ; teacher in high schools in Michigan, 
Montana, and California, 1910-23; Professor of Geography, San 
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Francisco State Collej^e, 1922-24; Head of the Department of 
Physical Sciences and Mathematics, and Professor of Geography, 
Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, Washington, 
1924t47. 

Dr. Freeman was appointed Specialist for Geography in the 
Division of Higher Education on January 5, 1948. He resigned 
on September 14, 1948, to become visiting Professor of Geography 
at the University of Hawaii and return to his position as Head 
of the Department of Physical Sciences and Mathematics at 
Eastern Washington College of Education. He served as President 
of that institution from 1951 until his retirement in 1953. 

Dr. Freeman has published more than a hundred articles in 
geographical, scientific, and educational journals. He is the 
author of the Pacific Northwest, Essentials of College Geography, 
and Economic Geography of Hatvaii. - 

(Sources: PersdSnel Folder, St. Louis Records Center; U.S. Office of 
Education, Educational Directory, 19A7'A8, et neq,: Higher Education, IV, 
14, March 15, 1948, p. 161; Ibid., VI, No. 5, November 1, 1959, p. 53; Who't 
Who in America, XXX, p. 967.) 

GOLDTHORPEf, JoHN HAROLD. Born in 1898, in Missoula, Montana; 
A.B., Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota ^(1920) ; M,A., 
Ph.D., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis (1923, 1928) ; 
teacher and superintendent, Minnesota, 1920-24 ; survey statisti- 
cian, registrar and instructor. Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, 1924-26; teaching fellowship. University of Minnesota, 
1926--28; Assistant Professor, Associate Professor, and Professor 
of Education, University of Rochester, New York, 1931-^7; Field 
Studies Division, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
Yo;k, 1937-39; Research Associate, American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1939-45; Administrative Analyst, Assistant Chief of 
Division of Exchange of Persons, Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1945-47. 

Dr. Goldtho >e began his ser\'ice with the Office of Education 
as a Specialist Higher Education in 1947. The following year 
he entered a proj?ram for the exchange of teachers with foreign 
lands, returning to the Division of Higher Education in 1953. 

Dr. Goldthorpe is th§ author of approximately 60 articles re- 
lating to higher education in various professional publications as 
well as five long studies of current higher education problems. 

(Sources: Biographical Resume prepared by professional staff of the Di- 
vision of Highor Education; Higher Education, IV, 14, March 15, 1948, 
p. 157; Cattell and Ross (ed.), Lcndcrn in Education (Lancaster, Pa,, 1948), 
p. 406.) 
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Greene, Samuel L, Horn Septerhbor IG, 1925; A.B., work on M.S. 
in progress, Indiana University, BloominKton (1950) ; U.S. Navy, 
1943-46; Engineerinjr Assistant to U.S. Department of Agrtcul- 
ture, Indiana. 1946'-48; Head Resident Counselor, Indiana, Uni- 
versity, 1948-51. 

Appointed March 13, 1951 as Research Assistant in the Division 
of Higher Education. Resigned August 28, 1951 to accept teaching 
position. 

(Sources: Personnel Folder. St. Louis Records Center; Personnel Card 
File, OflRre of Education Personnel Office; U.S. Offlce of Education, Educa- 
tional Directory, lU50-^ly ct ser/.) 

Greenlkaf, Walter James. Born March 23, 1889, in Norridge- 
wock. Maine; A.B., Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine (1912) ; 
M.A.. Princeton University, New Jersey (1918); Ph.D., George 
Washington University, D.C. (1922)j additional study at Colum- 
bia University and Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts^ Bailiff, U.S. Court, Portland, Maine^J913 ; teacher 
of science in high schools in Maine and New Jersey, 1914-18 j 
U.S. Army, 1918-19; supervisor of adVisement and training. 
Veterans Bureau, 1919-24. 

Dr. Greonleaf joined the Bureau of Education on July 16, 1924, 
as Associate Specialist in Land-Grant College Statistics. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1931. he was appointed Specialist in Higher Education. 
He was transferred fiom the Division on September 5, 1947, when 
he Wcis appointed Specialist for Educational and Occupational 
Information in the Vocational Education Division, Dr. Greenleaf 
remained with the Vocational Educational Division until his re- 
tirement on March 31, 1956. While in the Office of Education he 
published 19 guidance leaflets and more than two score articles 
in periodicals and reference volumes. 

(Sourro.s: Personnel Folder, St. l^oiiis Records Center; Personnel Card 
F\U\ Oflire of Eduoation Personnel Oflice, U.S. Office of Education, Educa- 
tiotml Dinctory^ 7'';.^^ rt srq,; Cady'W and Ross (ed.), Liadcrs in Education 
(Lancaster, Pa., 1948), p. 422.) 

Griosby. Rau. Iujngsworth. Born November 22, 1897, in Green- 
castle, Indiana; A.B., Cornell CoUejre, ]^ount Vernon, Iowa (1918, 
1949) ; A.M., Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa (1928) ; high 
school teacher in Illinois and Iowa, 1919-23; secondary school 
principal. Des Moines, Iowa, 1923-29; Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Des Moines. Iowa, 1929-39. 

Mr. Grijrsby entered on service with the Office of Education 
on May 1, 1939, as a technical consultant. On September 9, 1942 
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he was appointed Special Assistant to the Commissioner and on 
November 4, 1945, promoted to Assistant Commissioner. On May 
5, 1947. he become Director of the Division of Auxiliary Services 
and on April 12, ,1949, Deputy Commissioner. His direct relation- 
ship with the Division of Higher Education came in 1952 when he 
sei-ved as Acting Head between the resignation of Dr. Gallagher 
on August 1 and the appointment of Dr. Armstrong as Acting 
Head on September 15. 

Dr. Grigsby was appointed Assistant Commissioner for School 
Assistance on March 17, 1954. 

(Sources: Kardex, Office of Education Personnel dffiee; Who'n Who in 
Americn,' WX, p. UQ9; "Studebaker Ro.siRn.s; GiiRshy Acting Commis- 
sioner," Hii/hei- E(limit%n, V, No. 1, September 1, 1948, pp. 1-3.), 

Hamilton, Frederic Rutherford. Born July 31, 1881, in Rich- 
land Center, Wisconsin; iPh.B.. Ph.M., University of Wisconsin, 
Madison (1906, 1917) ; Ph.D., Columbia University, New York 
(1924); Suivrintendent of Schools in Wisconsin, 1901-12; Ex- 
tension Division, University of Wisconsin, 1912-14; Director of 
Extension Division, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 1914-19; 
President of Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia, 1919- 
23; Associate in Education, Columbia University, 1923-24; Presi- 
dent of Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois, 1925-42. 

Dr Hamilton was appointed to the position of Principal Special- 
ist in Higher Education on December 9, 1942. He served in a con- 
sultant capacity until M^ay 31. 1943, when he resigned to return 
to full-time duty as President of Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 

(Sources- US Offire of Education, Ediirnliomtl Directory, WiS-i-l; Per- 
sonnel Foldc'r, St. Louis Rccord.s Center; Cattell and Ross (Ed.), Leaders 
in Eduratwn ( Lanea.stci , Pa., 1948), p. 444.) 

Hawlry, Claude Edward. Born November 11, 1914, jn Milwau- 
kee. Wisconsin; A.B., Ph.D.. University of Chicago, Illinois (1935, 
1939) ; Research A.ssistant in Public Administration, University 
of Chicago, 1936-39; Instructor in Business and Public Adminis- 
tration, University of Mis.souri, Columbia. 1939-40; Assistant 
Professor, and Professor of Social Science, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 1940- l(i; Professor of Political Science, Northwestern 
University, Evanston. Illinois, summers of 1946 and 1947; Asso- 
ciate Professor of Public Administration and Political Science, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 1946-48: Field 
Secretary to the Mayor of Los Angeles. 1947-48; Army Officer 
during \Vorld War H. 1 942-40. 

Dr. Hawley joined tlie Division of Higher Education as Asso- 
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ciate Chief for Social Sciences in June 1948. He transferred ta the 
United States Inforrnalion Agency as Deputy Director, Informa- 
tion Center Services, in September 1951. 

Dr. Havvley is the author of approximately fifty articles relating 
to social science and public administration. They have been pub- 
lished in a wide variety of scholarly journals and periodicals. With 
Dr. John Russell, he wrote a^long study of Piiblic Highev Edtcca- 
ion in Kentucky in 1951. 

(Sources: Biographical Resume prepared by Dr. Haw ley for the author, 
J^ovember 6, 1959; U.S. Office of Education, Educational Dtrectory, 19^9-50, 
et seq.; Who'i Who in American Education, XVIII, p. 495.) ' 

HiGSON, John H. Born 1886 in England; studied at Sedbergh 
College, Sedbergh, Yorkshire, England; received ''Society of Arts 
and Accountants Certificate'* in England; Certified Public Ac- 
countant in the Uriited States. 

Mr. Higson was appointed Specialist in Charge of Land-Grant 
College Statistics replacing Mr. Floyd B. Jenks on January 3, 
1914. After, investigating several Negro colleges in the Southern 
States his appointment was terminated on March 15 of the same 
year. Following his service with the Bureau of Education, Mr. 
Higson did some accountinjr^vork in southern colleges (Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas) with paynient being made 
by the institutions concerned. 

(Sources: Letter, Higson to P. P. Claxton, December 22, 1913; Personnel 
Folder, St. Louis Records Center; Claxton, P. P., Statewent . . . 19H, 
pp, 3-4.) 

HoLLis, Ernest Victor. Born November 24, 1805, in Vardariian, 
Mississippi; B.S., M.S. Mississippi State University, State College 
(both in 1918) ; A.M., Ph.D. Columbia University, New York (1922, 
1938) ; Honorary degrees from ShurtlefT College, Alton, Illinois, 
Bucknell University, Levvisburg, Pennsylvania, and Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia; teacher and principal in Mississippi, 1912- 
15; instructor in botany, Mississippi State University, 1918-19; 
President, Georgia State Teachers College, Statesboro, 1920-26; 
Head, Education Department, State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Kentucky, 1927-35; lecturer in education. College of the City of 
Nj^v York, 1936-40 ; Coordinator, Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion, American Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 1940-44; 
Visiting Professor, Columbia University, Duke University, and 
Northwestern University, 1935--41. 

Dr. HoUis joined the Office of Education as a Specialist in 
Higher Education on January 26, 1944. On June 14, 1946, he was 
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made Specialist U)V State-wide Programs and on December 1, 
1946, Chief of the Vetexuns' Educational Facilities Program. On 
June 13, 1948, Dr. Mollis became Associate Chief for Administra- 
tion in the Division and on June 6, 1954, Chief for Administration. 
He was appointed Director of the College and University Adminis- 
tration Branch, Division of Higher Education, on January 18, 
1957. 

Prominent among tlie large number of publications by Dr. HoUis 
are Philanthropic Fouyidcdloyia and Higher Education (1938); 
The ColUuv and nachvr Education (1944), and Sociid Work 
Education in the United States (with Alice Taylor, 1951.) 

(Sources: Biographical Resume prepared by the professional staff of the 
Division of Higher Education; Kardex, Office of Education Personnel OffictJ< 
U.S. Office of Educatjon, EdneidionaVDirectory, 7W4,M4, et seq.; Who^s Who 
in America, XXX, pT 1312.) 

IFFERT, Robert Earl. Born December 28, 1899 in Greenville, 
Pennsylvania; attended Slippery Rock State Normal School, Penn- 
sylvania and Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania (191&- 
19, 1920-21) ; B.S., M.A., University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
(1922, 1927) ; Teacher and Principal, Pennsylvania high schools, 
1919-25; Research Associate and Instructor in Educational Mea- 
surements and Statistics, University of Pittsburgh, 1925-33; 
Special Assistant to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1933-36; Assistant Director, CCC- 
NYA study, American Youth Commission, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C. j 

Mr. Iffert entered Federal Service in 11941 as Special Repre- 
sentative for vocational training of war production workers^ He 
joined the Division of Higher Education January 26, 1946, as 
Resident Education Ofiicer w^th the Veterans' Educational Facili- 
ties Program. On September 21, ISfH?, he was promoted, tb Assis- 
tant Chief of that program, and on October 11, 1953, to Specialist 
for Faculty and Facilities in the Division. 

(Sources: Kardex, Office of Education Personnel Office; Biographical Re- 
sume prepared by the professional sftifF of the Division of Hi^rher Educa- 
tion; U.S. Office of Education, Educational Director, 191^7-^8, et seq,; Cattell 
and Ross (ed.), Leaders in Education (Lancaster, Pa., 1948), p. 540.) 

Jaracz, William A. Born September 2, 1916; Instructor in Mar- 
keting at the University of Pennsylvania,! Philadelphia, 

Jaracz joined the Division of Higher Eil*.;^.iion on May 21, 
1951 as a. Research Assistant on a temporary assignment to help 
with the inventory of physical facilities and human resources. On 
July 1, 1951, he was made an Educationist and on March 3 of the 
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foflowing year he became a Statistician in Program Development 
and Coordination. He remained with the Office of Education until 
March 31, 1956, wheh he joined the staff of the National Science 
Foundation. 

(Sources: Personnel Card File, Office of Education Personnel Office; 
Higher Education, Vtll, No. 1, September 1, 1951, p. 10.) 

Jarvis, Chester D. Bom March 29, 1876, in London, Ontario, 
Canada; B.S.A., Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph (I899i; 
Ph.D., Cornell University, Ithaca, New York (1908) ; Assistant 
Horticulturali^, Ontario Agricultural College, 1899-1904 ; Horti- 
culturalist, Storrs, Connecticut, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1906^13; Director, Connecticut Agricultural Extension Servfce, 
1913-14. 

Dr. Jarvis was appointed "Special Collaborator" in the Bureau 
of Education on January 16, 1915. On October 8, 1917, he was 
appointed Temporary Specialist in Agricultural Education. The 
appointment was made permanent on April 22. 1918. 

He resigned on March 31, 1921 following a leave of absence of 
four months because of poor health and began farming in 
Grimsby, Ontario, Canada. 

(Sources: Personnel' Folder, St. Louis Records Center; Ltr., Jarvis t& 
Ckxton, October gjl, 1914; -U.S. Office of Education, Educational Directory, 
1918-19, et seq.) 

Jenks, Floyd B. Bom July 7, 1876, in Vermillion County, Indiana ; 
B.S. in Ag., Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana (1898) ; man- 
ager of dairy farm in Nebraska, 1899; taught in Indiana, 
1900-08; instructor in agricultural;education, Massachi^etts Agri- 
cultural College, i908-10; Assistant Professor of Agricultural ^ 
Education. Massachusetts Agricultural College, 1910-11. / 

Appointed Speci^^t m Charge of Land-Grant College Statistics 
on December 11, 191 1. Resigned on August 31, 1913 to become 
Professor of Agricultural Education, University of Vermont, 
Burlington. 

(Sources: Personnel Folder, St. Louis Records Center, Claxton, P. P., 
Statement . . . 19U, pp. 3-4.) 

John, Walton Colcord. Born January 30, 1881, ii^ Ridott, Illinois ; 
A.B., Kenner Institute, Mexico City, Mexico; A.fe., A.M., Ph.D., 
George Washington University, D.C.; Principal of private high 
school in Dramante, Argentina,^ 1908-^13; Assistant, Department 
of Education, Seventh Day Adventist Church, 1915-18; Instructor 
in Spanish, George Washington University, D.C., 1913-18. 
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Di\ John was ai^pointrtl Specialist in Charge of Land-Grant 
College Statistics on March 11, 1918, replacing Benjamin F, An- 
drews. On February 12, 1921, he was promoted to the position 
of Specialist in Rifral and Technical Education and on July 1, 
1924, he was made Specialist .in Higher Education. Dr. John was . 
made Senior Specialist in Higher Education on December 1, 1981. 
He prepared nibst of the early reports on Howard University^ He 
died in office on June 16, 1942. /— 

. (Source,s: Pfr«;onnel Folder, St. Lou^s Records CentPr, U.S. Office of E^- 
cation, h'dnrntiotuil fJh'fcionj, UnH-lO, et scq,; Education for VictorL I, 
No. 10, July 15, 1942, p. 2.) - - 

Johnston, i\\l<JORiE CfeciL. Born December 27, 1904? in Luray, 
Missouri; B.aI M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas, Austin (1927, 
J^?\, 1939) ; ^additional study at the' National University of 
mxko. Mexico City, Radcliffe College, Cambrid^^ Massachusetts^ 
*and th*f UniveiVity of New ^lexico, AlbuqUe^que; teacher of 
--f<I?amsh in' Texas, 1927-37; critic teacher and demonstration 
tcachvr. University of' Tpxius 1931^-41^ ^instructor in Spanish, 
.Stephens College, Missouri, 1940-42; Director of Foreign Lan- 
.'guag^^s and Professor of Spanisli', American Institute for Foreign 
Languages, and Professor of Spanish, American Institute* for 
Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Acizona, 1946-49. 

Dr. Johnston began her career with the Office of Education 
' iii^942 when she was a consultant in the teaching of Spanish in 
^iie Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, She left 
in- 194i>'to take the position in Phoenix, Arizona, noted above. 
. She retuviltdjn 19r)0 as a Specialist in Latiii American Educa- - 

tion^UiTision of Interntltional Education, From May 2, 1951 to, 
' S'^ptt^mber 1952, Dr. Johnston sensed as Acting Chief, Compare- . 
tive Education P>ranch, Division of Higher Education. In Sep- 
tember she 'was transforreH to the Division of International 
Kducation and ui to the D'ivis^ion of State and Local School 
Systems. , . 

Dr. Joh'fistoh has cooperated in writing or editing seven Spanish 
texlboofe and has contributed essays to a large number of schol- 
arlv works ainl learned journals. 

<Sf)Ui Biojrraphicaliftosum*' prrFami by Dr ^nston for the author; 
l*.S t)ffup of F.aut.'ahf>n, k'fhirofwnnLDnerfory, 19 , ct 8eq.; Who's Who 
tit A)ih nron W onu n. K p <>60.) 

Ji DP. Charlks HrBRAKD. P*()rn February 20, '878 in Bareilly, 
India; A.I5.. Wesleyan University, Connecticr , (1894); Ph.D.,, 
VinverMtv of LtMpzig, Germany, (1896) ; Instructor in Philosophy, 
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Wesleyan University, 1896-98; Professor of Psychology, New 
York University, 1898-1901 ; Professor Qf Psychology and Peda- 
gogy, University of Cincinnati, Ohio, 1901-02; Instructor, Assis- 
tant Professor, Professor of Psychology and Director of Psychology 
Laboratory, Yale U^iiversity, New, Haven, Connecticut, 1902-09 ; 
Professor -and Head.of DejJartment of Education and Director, 
School of Education, University of Chicago, Illinois, W09-1938. 

On July 1, 1913, Dr. J^a^^^va^pointed Specialist in Higher 
Education on a temporary basis. The^ appointment was to expire 
on August ai, but was extended to September 15, 1913. I^ollowing 
this brief period' of service he retHrned to the University of 
Chicago but served as a "Special Collaborati)r" at $1.00 per year 
from January 15, 1914 to June 30, 1919. On at least two other 
occasions Dr^ Judd served the Office. From November 4, 1929 to 
June 30, 1932, he was appointed anJ'Expert Consultant in Sec- 
ondary Education ^yithout Salary" although paid travel expenses 
to prepare a report on the training of teachers for elementary 
and secondary schools in certain European countries. In 1940 he 
assisted as a Director ijithe educational program of the National 
Youth Administration. . . 

Dr. Judd died July 18, 1946 in Santa Barbara, California. 

(Sources: Claxton, P. P., SiaieMnt"^ . . 191 WW- 3-4; Memo re appoint- 
ment of Charles H. Judd fronv Claxton, January 14, 1914; Personnel Folder, 

Louis Records Center; "Fortims, Correspondence," Alexandria Federal c 
Records Center; Who if America, XXIV, p. 1239.) 

KalbaCH, Lew is 'A. ^(though never a jnember of the Division of 
Higher Education, Kalbach should bW noted because 6f his early 
work in compiling information on colleges and universities. 

He was born on December 12, 1866 in Hamburg, Pennsylvania. 
Following three years of education at the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, he was appointed a copyist in the 
Bureau on April 22, 1887. He gained attention early in his career 
with the Bureau when in 1888-89 he compiled the first complete 
table of courses of study from more than 100 colleges and uni- 
versities of the country in classics, mathematics, astronomy, 
English, modern languages, philosophy, chemistry, physics; biol- 
ogy, geology, mineralogy, history, ppJitical economy, and "tech- 
nics." 

On May 16, 1907 Mr. Kalbach was appointed a Specialist m 
Charge of Land-Grant College Statistics. On July 1, 1909 he be- 
came Chief Clerk of the Bureau, a position which roughly corre': 
sponds to the present day position of Deputy Commissioner. 
Except for a period of approximately three years, September 1917 
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to July 1920, when ho was Diiector of Statistics, Mr. Kalbach 
held the position of Chief Clerk until bis retirement, on December 
1, 1935, after 48 years of distinguished sei*vice. 

(Sources: Harris, W. T., Report . . . p. In; Dawson, N. T., Report 

. . . lHH7^8S,,x>, 1120; Personnel Folder; St. Louis Records Center.) 

KooN, Kline Morgan. Born Januar>^^0, 1894, in Shinnston, West 
Virgrinia; B.S., West Virginia University, Morgantown (1915); 
A.M., Teachers Collegre, Columbia University, New York (1918) ; 
Ph.D., Ohio State University, Columbus (1931) ; Principal of high 
schools in West* Virginia, 1920-28; Assistant Director of Ohio 
School of the Air, 1929-31. 

Dr. Koon joined the Office of Education on September 8, 1931, 
as Senior Specialist in Education by Radio. He resigned on Sep- 
tember 8, 1937. In his letter of resignation to Commissioner Stude- 
baker he said, "in view of the fact that with the ever-increasing 
responsibilities and opportunities, I have been forced to work with 
more and more restrictions and handicaps, I do not feel that it will 
be mutually advantageous to continue in my present condition." 

(Sources: Memo from Koon to Studebaker, May 22, 1937; Memo Sec. 
Ickes to Zook, March 2. 1934; Personnel Folder, St. Louis Records Center; 
U.S. Office of Education, Educational Directory WSS, ct seq.) 

Layton. Elizabeth (Patterson). Born October 17, 1896,. in 
Stockholm, Sweden and appointed to the Bureau of Education as 
a Clerk on July 18, 1918; remained in administrative work until 
May 2, 1948 when she was appointed a Research Assistant in the 
Division of Higher Education. Mrs. Layton retired with the rank 
of Research Assistant on July 30, 1954. 

(Sources: Personnel Card Fde, Office of Education Personnel Office; U.S. 
Office of Education, Education Directory, 19/4^-49, et seq.) 

LiNDEGREN. Alina Marie. Bom January 5, 1887, in Vasa, Finland ; 
Diploma from State Normal School, Superior, Wisconsin; Ph.B., 
M.A,. Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, ^ Madison (1921, 1922, 
1928); teacher in Superior, Wisconsin, 190(>-20; professor, Ox- 
ford College for Women, Ohio, 1925-28; member of Department 
of History, Superior State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin, 
1928-31. 

Dr. Lindegren joined the Office of Education on November 2, 
1931, as Specialist in f]uropean School Systems. Her service with 
the Division of Higher Educjition was quite brief lasting from 
February 9, 1951, when she transferred from the Division of 
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International Educational Relations, until July 15, 1952, when she 
transferred to the Division of International Education. 

Dr. Lindegren died while in office on Januaiy 25, 1957, six 
days pijior to her scheduled retirement. 

(Sources: Personnel Folder, St. Louis Records Center; Personnel Card 
File, Office of Education Personnel Office ; U S. Office of Education, Educa- 
tional Director, 1950-51, et seg,; Cattell and Ross (ed.), Leadirs in Educa- 
tion (Lancaster, Pa., 1948), p. 649.) 

Lund, John. Born February 10, 1891, in Nordreland, Norway; 
A.B.,''Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts (1913) ; M.A., 
Columbia tJniversity, New York (1914) ; Ph.D., Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut, (1938); instructor in Suffield School, 
Connecticut, 1914-15; principal, Lanier School, Eliot, Maine, 
1915-17; high school teacher, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 1917-18; 
Superintendent of Schools in Connecticut, 1919-34; instructor and 
graduate student. New York University, 1934-35; lecturer and 
graduate student, Yale University, 1936-3^; State Director of 
Connecticut Educational and Recreation Program of the W.P.A. 
with later service in the national program in Washington, 1937-39. 

Dr. Lund joined the Office of Education as a* Specialist in 
School Administration, Division of Higher Eflucation, on March 
16, 1940. He remained with the Division until August 24, 1943 
when he entered military service. On July 1, 1946, he returned 
to the Office of Education as a Specialist for St^te School Adminis- 
^ tration but on September 2, 1946, he transferred to the War De- 
partment (Department of the Army). He returned to the Office 
of Education on July 1, 1947, and remained until April 1, 1951, 
when he joined* the Institute of Inter-American AflFairs. He was 
assigned to Mexico and remained there until March of 1956. 

(Sources: Personnel Folder, St. Louis Records Center; Cattell and Ross 
C^d.), Leaders m Education ( L.mcaster, Pa., 1948), p. 670; U.S. Office of 
Education, Educntiojial Directory, 19UU Ct ncq,) ' 

MacLean, George Edwin. Born August 31, 1950, in Rockville, 
Connecticut; A.B., A.M., LL.D., Williams College, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts (1871, 1874, 1895); B.D., Yale University, New 
Haven (1874); Ph.D., University of Leipzig, Germany (1883); 
Presbyterian Minister, 1874^81; Professor of English Language 
and Literature, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1883-95; 
Chancellor, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 1895--99; President, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1899-1911. 

Dr. MacLean was given a temporary appointment on May 2, 
1913, following the resignation of Dr. Babcock. He was assigned 
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the dUl^T^f Visiting universities and colleges of Great Britain and 
Ireland. From 1914 through 1916 he studied institutions of higher 
education in those countries. Following this he was with the 
United States Educational Commission in the United Kingdom 
and served as Director of the British Division of the American 
University Union in Europe. He returned to the United States in 
1923 and died in Washington, D.C. on May 5, 1938. 

(Sources: Cfaxton. P. P., Statemntf . . . H^J. p. 5; Personnel Folder 
(Judd, Charles Hubbard). St. Louis Records Center; Who Was Who in 
America, I, p. 765.) 

McCUNTOCK, James E. Born 1881 or 1882, in Whigsville, Ohio; 
B.S., Ohio State University, Columbus (1906) ; teacher in Ohio, 
1900-^1; Deputy Inspector of Orchards and Nurseries in 
Ohio, 1904 ; Special Assistant in Bureau of Soils, Ohio Department 
of Agriculture, and Supervisor of the Department of Agricultural 
Extension, College of Agriculture, Orono, Maine, 1906-09. 

On July 1, 1909. McClintock was appointed Specialist in Land- 
Grant College Statistics vic€ Kalbach. He entered on duty in 
August and spent a large part of his time travelling throughout 
the New England and Southern States visiting land-grant colleges. 
He resigned on March 31, 1910 to take a position with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

(Sources: Brown, E. E.. Report . . . i^*0,9, p. 28; Personnel Folder, St. Louis 
Records Center.) 

McNeely, John Hamilton. Born May 19, 1882, in Evansville,. 
Indiana; Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana (1899-1901) ; 
student at University of Virginia, Charlottesville (1901-03); 
M.A., George Washington University, D. C, and work on Ph.D.; 
Reporter. News Editor and Managing Editor, EVansville Journal, 
Indiana, 1903-17; U.S. Army, 1917-19; newspaper correspondent 
in Washington, D.C, 1920-22; Clerk in U.S. Post Office Depart- 
ment, 1922-2?>. . 

Mr. McNeely remained in the Federal Service after entering 
llie Post Oflice Department in 1922. On March 5, 1923, he trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior in a clerical position and 
entered into professional status through excellent publicity work. 
He was appointed Specialist in Higher Education on May 1, 1936, 
and remained in this position until his death in office on August 
11, 1940. 

(Sources: US. OflRre of Education. Educational Directory, 19^2, et seq,; 
Personnel Folder, St. Louis Records Center.) , ^ 
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Marshall, Kendric Nichols. Born June 17, 1899, in Portsmputh, 
New Hampshire; B.A., Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts (1921); M.A: and completion of course and residence 
requirements for Ph.D., Harvard University (1934- ) ; gradu- 
ate stuf'y at Institute of International ^tudies, Geneva, Switzer- 
land and University of Paris, France (1926) ; history master, 
schools in Connecticut and Massachusetts, 1922-26; lecturer in 
Political Science, Lingman University, Canton, China, 1927-30; 
instructor in government and tutor in the Division of History, 
Government and Economics, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1930-40; President of Chevy Chase Junior Col- 
lege, Washington! D.C., 1940-42. 

Mr. Marshall began his service with the Office of Education on 
September 2, 1942 as Director of the Student War Loans Program, 
Division of Higher Education. In February 1945, he transferred 
to the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration as 
Assistant Chief, Far Eastern Division, and Chief, China Branch. 
He was in Shanghai, China, serving as' R^egional Director, 
UNRRA, from November 1945 to November 1946. On December 
6, 1946, he rejoined the Office of Education as Chief, Near and 
Far Eastern Section, Division of International Educational Rela- 
tions. In April 1947, Mr. Marshall was niade Director of that 
Division,. IJe designed on April 6, 1951 to become Chief of the 
UNESCO Mission to, Thailand, returning to the Office of Educa- 
tion as a Specialist in' the Financial Aid Branch, Division of 
Higher Education, on October 9, 1958. 

(Sources: Biogrraphica! Resume 'loaned author by Mr. Marshall; Kardex, 
Office of Educatio)y Personnel Office; U.S, Office of Education, Educational 
Directory, 19ft2-j^l\t seq.) 

MoNAHAN, Arthur Coleman. Born M-arch 24, 1877, in Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts; B.S., Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amhufst (4900) ; taught at the College and in public high schools, 
serving also as a high school puncipal irt Massachusetts, »1900- 
1910. 

On July 1, 1910, Mr. Monahan became Specialist in Rural and 
Agricultural Education in the Bureau of Education. He remained 
in the Bureau, serving with the Division of Higher Education, 
until January 8, 1918, when he left for service in the Army. 

In 1921 he was relieved from duty with? the rank of Major and 
he became Director of the Educational Bureau, Njltional Catholic 
Welfare Council. He remained with the Council until 1932, serving 
as an editor and educational advisor. Following this he served with 
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the United States Office of Indian Affairs and retired with resi- 
dence in Washington, D.C. 

(Source: Who*M Who in America, XXII, p. 1570). 

Moor, Ralph CxRL. JMr. Moor was born on December 18, 1912, 
and saw military service in the Second World War, He was ap- 
pointed on October 1, 1951 as a Program Representative in the 
College Housing Loan Section, College and University Administra- 
tion Branch, Division of Higher Education. He remained in this 
capacity until November 9, 1952, when he took a field position 
in Atlanta, Georgia, with the Division of Veterans Educational 
Services. A reduction in force in 1953 required him to leave 
Fedei^al Service on April 3, I 

(Sources: Personnel Card File, Office of Education Personnel Office; U.S. 
Office of ]^ducation. Educational Directory, 1951-^2,) 



Nelson, Julius. Born August 15, 1910, At the time he was given 
a temporary assignment at the Office of Education he was an in- 



He joined the Office on May 21, 1951 as an Educationist with 
the Division of Higher Education to help with the Controlled 
Materials Plan of the National Production Authority as it affected 
institutions of higher education. On July 1, 1951, he was made 
a Research Assistant and on Septenjber 14 of that year he resigned 
to enter private industry. 

(Sources: Higher f^ducation, VIII, No. 1, September 1, 1951, p. 10; Per- 
sonnel Card File, Oflftce of Education Personnel Office.) 

Patterson, John Clarke. Born March 25, 1894, in Montell, 
Texas; A.B., A.M., University of Texas, Austin (1921, 1928) ; 
Ph.D., Duke University, Durham, North Carolina (1930); U.S. 
Army Officer, 1917-19; Instructor in Walde High School, Texas, 
1921-23; Commandant of Cadets, Schreener Institute, Kerrville, 
Texas, 1923-28; Professor of History and International Af- 
fairs, Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, 1930-38; Director 
of Latin American Studies, The American University, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1938-39; Director of School of Public Affairs and 
Graduate School, The American University, 1939-4Q. 

Dr. Patterson joined the Division o{ Higher Education on 
November 12, 1940 as a Senior Specialist. He remained with 
Higher Education until August 24, 1942, when he was made Chief, 
Branch of Inter-American Educational Relations, Division of In- 
ternational Educational Relations. He resigned on January 15, 
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1946 to become Consultant on Area and Language Studies, Ameri; 
can Institute for Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Arizona. He later served 
as Dean of the .Institute. 

(Sources: U.S. Ofllice of Education, Educational Directory, 19^1, et seq,; 
Personnel Folder, St. Louis Records Center; Who'n Who in America, XXVII, 

p. 1887.) 

I 

Phalan, John Laurence. Born August 28, 1907, in Boston, 
Massachusetts; A.B., Boston College, Newton, Massachusetts 
(1937) ; M.A., Ed.D., Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts (1940, 1944) ; Ph.D., Boston University, Boston (1948) ; 
Instructor in Economics, Boston College, 1937-41; Field Inspec- 
tor, Economist, Analyst, U.S. Department of Labor, Boston and 
New York, 1941-45; Regi(^nal Economist with Office of Price 
Administration and Office of Housing Expediter, Boston, 1945- 
47 ; Professor of Economics, Mid^lebury College, Vermont, 1947. 

Dr. Phalan was appointed Specialist for Economics, Division 
of Higher Education, on December 15, 1947. He remained in 
Washington until January 5, 1950, when he took a position as 
Economist in the Boston Field Office of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency of the Federal Government. He left Federal 
Service on June 30, 1953, because of a reduction in force. 

(Sources: Personnel Folder, St. Louis Records Center; Personnel Card 
File, Office of Education Personnel Office; U.S. Office of Education, Educa- 
tional Directory, 1H7-Ik8y et seq.) 

Potter, Andrey Abraham. Born August 5, 1882, in Vilna, Russia; 
S.B., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston (1903); D. 
Eng., Kansas State College, Manhattan (1925) ; D. Sc. Nortlv 
eastern University, Boston, Massachuselts (19367 Vemployed"1iy 
General Electric Corporation, 1903-05, 1913 ; Assistant Professor, 
Professor, Dean, Kansas State College, 1905-20; appointed Dean 
of School of Engineering, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
1920. 

Dr, Potter took leave of absence from Purdue University from 
mid4940 through early 1945. During this period of time he was 
with the Engineering, Science and Management War Training 
Program, serving as first head ("Expert Consultant") of the 
Program, from July to November 1940, later as the Senior Ad- 
visor. After his services were no longer needed he returned to 
Purdue University. 

(Source?: Who'x Who in Engineering, 1954, p. 1918; Armsby, H. H., 
Engineering and Management War Training— Final Report^ (Washington, 
1946) pp, 10, 17.) 
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RatclifFE, Ei.la TU'Rc.ess. Koi ii Sc|)tem))er 2, 1876, iii Doncaster, 
Maryland; entered Federal Service with the Civil Service Com- 
mission in August 1906; service with the Navy Department, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, and Department of Justice, 1908-10. 

Miss Ratcliffe joined the Bureau of Education as a Copyist on 
August 28, 1911. From tlien until her retirement in 1946 she 
remained with the Bureau i\nd Office except for a brief period as 
Under-clerk with the Geological Survey in April and May of 1913. 
Nearly all of her service was with the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, first as a Clerk and later as a Stenojjrapher. In September 
1930, Miss RatclifTe was appotnted to the position of Chief Edu- 
cational Assistant, a sub-professional ratinjr. She retired on Sep- 
tembei' 30, 1916, as an Educationist.. 

(Sources: Porsonupl Folder, St. Louis Records Center; U.S. Office of 
Education Ednrat oyinl Dinctory, lOlG^-lT, ct stq,) 

Reid, Helen Dwight. Born November 7, 1901, in Glasofow, Scot- 
land; A.H., Vassar (!olle^e, Poughkeepsie, New York (1922); 
M.A., Ph D., RadclifTe College, Cambridge, Massachusetts (1924, 
1933) ; instructor and Associate Professor of Government and 
Diplomatic History, University of Buffalo, New York, 1924-39; 
lecturer in Politics, Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, 1940-44; 
Associate in International Education, American Association of 
TTniversity Women, Washington, D.C., 1914-47; visiting* lecturer 
and professor at several* institutions of higher education during 
short periods of time from 1938 through 1947. 

Dr. Reiil joined the Office of Education' on December 1, 1947, 
as Chief, European Educational Relations Section, Division of 
International Educational Relations. When the Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations was aboli.mied in February 1951, 
she became Chief of Comparative Education in the Division of 
Higher Education. In June of the same year. Dr. Reid was re- 
designated as Chief for Education about International Affairs, 
Division of Higher Education, and on August 17, 1952, she became 
Specialist for Political Science in the Division. She was reassigned 
as Assistant to the Chief of the Division of International Educa- 
tion on December 21, 19o2: On Maich 29, 1954, Dr. Reid left the 
Office a£J';ducat ion to take an overseas assignment with the 
JiJii^^n>pperations Administration. 

Dr. Reid has conti il)uted sections and chapters to several books 
on foreign affairs and diplomacy. She has also contributed t^ a 
large number of learned journal.^ and served as Chairman of the 
Board of Editor.^ of World Aftaits as well as a member of several 
other committees dealing with international relations and higher 
education. 
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(Sources: Personnel Card File, Office of Education Personnel Office; 
Biogn^aphical Resume supplied author by Educational Office, ICA; U.S. Office 
of Education, Educational Directory, IBSO-SltiCt seq.; Wko'$ Who in 
America, XXX, p. 2287.) 

RORK, John Biehl. Born February 17, 1905, in Albany, New 
York; B.S., M.B.A., University of Denver, Colorado (1932, 1957) ; 
Accountant, University of Denver, 1932-37; Accountant, Colo- 
rado-Utah Coal Company, Denver, Colorado, 1937; Chief 'Account- 
ant, Purchasing Agent, Assistant Business Manager, Assistant 
to the Treasurer, University of Denver, 1937-51. , 

Mr, Rork joined the Office of Education on July 23, 1951, as 
a Consultant, Division of Civilian Education Requirements, On 
November 17, 1952, he was assigned to the College Housing Pro- 
gram» Pivision of Higher Education, as a Program Representa- 
tive. He returned briefly to the University of Denver as Assistant 
Business Manager, April-October 1953, returning to the College 
Housing Program on October 21 of that year. In 1957 he was 
appointed Specialist for College and University Facilities and the 
following year became Specialist for Campus Planning. 

Most of Mr. Rork's articles and publications have been in the 
fields of cost and financing, and planning of physical plants. 

(Sources: Kardex, Office of Education Personnel Office; Biographical 
Resume prepared by professional staff of the Division of Higher Education; 
U.S. Office of Education, Educational Directory, 195^-^3, et seq,) 

Sanders, Jennings Bryan. Boni March 18, 1901, in Martin 
County, Indiana; A.B., Franklin College, Indiana (1933); A.M., 
Ph.D., University of Chicago, Illinois (1925, 1928) ; member of 
history stiiff at University of Chicago; taught history at Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio, and University of Alabama, Univer- 
sity (suburb of Tuscaloosa), Alabama, 1926-35; Professor of 
History and Head of Department of History, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, 1935-43; President of Memphis State College 
(now Memphis State University), Tennessee, 1943-46; Visiting 
Professor, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington^l946- 
47. 

Dr. Sanders was appointed Specialist for History in the Division 
of Higher Education on January 5, 1948. He remained with the 
Division of Higher Education, devoting his attention largely to 
education in history and the other social sciences until his resig- 
nation on April 10, 1959, to engage in independent research and 
writing. 

In addition to numerous articles on history and history teaching, 
Dr. Sanders wrote a textbook on Colonial America, Early Ameri- 
can History, H92--1789 (1938), an essay on John Fiske for the 
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memorial volume, J(iuv(jan Essays on American Historiography 
(1937), and two volumes on the administration and activities of 
the American Continental Congress. ^ 

(Sources: Information supplied the author by Dr. Sanders, October 13, 
1959; Personnel Card File, Office of Education Personnel Office; U.S. Office 
of Education, tJdncational Directory, lH7-^8, et seq,; Cattell (ed). Directory 
of American Spholars (New York, 1957), p 654.) 

Sassani, Abul H. K. Born September 6, 1906, in Tabriz, Iran; 
B.S., M.S., University of Idaho, Moscow (1937) ; Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Columbia (1940) ; additional graduate study at 
University of Chicago, Illinois, and University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; lecturer on life and culture of the countries of the 
Near East, 1940-42; Examiner and Consultant, U.S. Office of 
Censorship, New York City, 1942-43; Occupational Analyst, War 
Manpower Commission, 1943-44; Training Editor, Reports 
Officer, and Consultant on various assignments with the War 
Department and Department of the Army, 1945-48. 

Dr. Sassani joined the Office of Education on February 2, 1948, 
as a Specialist in Near and Far Eastern Education in the Division 
of International Educational Relations. When the Division of 
International Educational Relatiotis was abolished in February 
1951, Dr. Sassani, with the other members of the Division, was 
transferred to the Division of Higher Education. He served as the 
head of Near Far East and Africa Branch. When the Division of 
International Education was established in 1952, Dr. Sassani was 
transferred to it. 

(Sources: Memo from Abul Sassani to author, October 22, 1959; U.S. 
Office of 'Education, Educational Directory, 1950'-51, et seq.) 

Seaton, Roy Andrew. Born April 17, 1884, in Glasco, Kansas; 
B.S., m!s., Kansas State College, Manhattan (1904, 1910) ; S.B. 
in M.E., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
(1911); Sc.D., Northeastern University, Boston, Massachusetts 
(1942); Instructor and Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
Kansas State College, 1904-06; Instructor and Assistant Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering, Kansas State College, 1906-10; Pro- 
fessor of Applied Mechanics and Machine Design, Kansas State 
College, 1910-20; Dean of School of Engineering and Architecture 
and Director of the Engineering Experiment Station, Kansas 
State College, 1920-19. 

Dean Seaton joined the Division of Higher Education in 1940 
replacing Dean Potter as Director of the Engineering, Science, 
and Management War Training Program on November 25, 1940. 
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He was succeeded in the position of Director by Dean George W. 
Case on June 24, 1942. 

Dean Seaton returned to Kansas State College. He was made 
Dean Emeritus in 1949.„ 

(Sources: Who's Who in Engineering, 1954, p, 2151; Armsby, H. H, 
Engineering, Scietice, and Management War Training — Final Report (WaslT- 
ingrton, 1946), pp. 17-18.) 

Thomas, John Trevor. Born June 29, 1913, in Nottingham, 
England; B.Sc. and additional work at University of South Da- 
kota, Vermillion (1939) ; book store manager, University of 
Omaha, Nebraska, 1940-41; World War 11 service as an officer, 
1941-45; Assistant Business Manager, University of Omaha, 
1946-47; Business Manager, South Dakota School of Mines and 
Technology, Rapid City, 1947-51. ' * 

Mr. Thomas served as a contract employee advising for the 
Civilian Education Requirements Program from April 27 to June 
30, 1951. On July 2, 1951, he was appointed Civilian Education 
Requirements Officer and on September 22, 1952, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Liaison, Division of Civilian Education Requirements. He 
resigned April 24, 1953, to return to his position with the South 
Dakota School of Mines and Technology. 

(Sources: Personnel Card File, Office of Education Personnel Office; Per* 
sonnel Folder, St. Louis Records Center; U.S. Office of Education, Educa- 
tional Directory, Iff 50-51, et seq,) 

THOMPSON, Granville Keith. Born November 21, 1920; A.A., 
Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa (1940); M.B.A., University of 
Chicago, Illinois (1942); U.S. Army, 1942-45; additional study 
at University of Chicago, 1946-47; Office Manager, Division of 
Roentgenology, University of Chicago, 1945-47; Business Man- 
ager, Graceland College, 1947-51. 

Appointed Specialist for Business Management, Division of 
Higher Education on July 2, 1951. Resigned on February 11, 1955 
to take a position with the New York management firm of Cresap, 
McCormick, and Paget. 

(Sources: Personnel Card File, Office of Education Personnel Office; Per- 
sonnel Folder, St. Louis Rpcords Conter; U.S. Office of Education, Educa- 
tional Directory, 1950-51, et seq.) 

tlPDEGRAFF, Harlan. Bom 1874 in Sigourney, Iowa; Ph.B., Cor- 
nell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa (1894) ; A.M., Ph.D., Columbia 
University, New York (1898, 1908) ; LL.D., Syracuse University, 
New York (1926) ; taught in public schools in Iowa and Balti- 
more, and at Columbia University to 1907. 
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Dn Updegrafr joined tlie Burc^iu of Education as Chief of the 
Alaska Division in 1907. In 1910 he became Chief of the Divisio^i' 
of School Administration, a position which he held for two years. 
Dr. Updegraff was never a member of the Division of Higher 
Education but he served as an adviser and promoter of higher 
educational activity in the Bureau prior to establishment of that 
Division. f 

Following his service with the Bureau, Dr. Updegraff was asso- 
ciated with several institutions of higher education including 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Cornell University, and the University 
of California, Berkeley. He served as President of Cornell College 
from 1923 to 1927. Dr. Updegraff died on April 14, 1953. 

(Source: Who's Who in Amcrinu XXVIII, p. 2720.) 

Upton, Frederick E. Mr. Upton, from New Jei'sey, entered the 
Bureau of Education on January 3, 1886. He became the Specialist 
in Charge of Land-Grant College Statistics on July 1, 1902. He 
remained in this work until May 9, 1907, His successor in land- 
grant college statistical work was Lewi.s Kalbach. 

On February 12; 1910, Mr. Upton was promoted to the position 
of Editor with the Bureau but he was forced to resign on April 9 
of the same year because of poor health. 

(Sources: U.S. Office of Education, Commissioner of Education . . . Annual 
Statements, 1^87-1907 (Brown. ^E. E., Statement for JiHW-^or, p, 39); Per- 
sonnel Folder, St. Louis Records Center.) 

Van Dyke, George E. Born November 4, 1896, in Knoxville, 
Arkansas; B.S., M.S., University of Illinois, Urbanu (1926, 1928) ; 
graduate work at University of Chicago, Illinois (1929-32) and 
Noi-thwestern University, Evanston, Illinois (1934-35) ; Technical 
Secretary, American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., . 
1935-36; Secretary and Treasurer, Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1936-11; Treasurer, Syracuse University, New 
York, 1941-49. , 

Mr, Van Dyke was appointed Specialist for Business Manage- 
ment, Division of Higher Education, on April 1, 1949. This was 
his second period of service with the Office having? served as Junior 
Specialist in Secondary School Administration from July^25, 1930 
to June 30, 1932. He remained with the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion until June 18, 1951, jjiving as his reason ''Insufficient salary 
on present position. Acceptance of better-paying? position." 

(Sources: Personnel FoUlor, St. Lnuirt Records Center; Personnel Card 
File, Office of Education Personnel Oflice; U.S. Office of Education, Educa- 
tional Directory, t9It8-J!t9, et ^eq.) ' 
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Van Zwoll, James Adrian. Born November 15, 1909, in Roch- 
ester, New York; A.B., Calvin College an^d Seminaiy, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan (\1933) ; A.M., Ph.D., Uni/versity of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor (1937, 1942), secondary school teacher, Michigan, 
1934-38'; Administrative Intern, Board of Education, Detroit, 
Michigan, 1940-41; Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Port 
Huron, Michigan, 1942-43; U.S. Navy, 1943-46; Lecturer, General 
School Administration, tJniversity oif Michigan, 1946-47; Assis- 
tant ^Professor, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1947-48; 
appointed Professor, University of Maryland, College Park, 1948. 

Dr. Van Zwoll was appointed Consultant to assist in analyzing 
and interpreting applications for college housing loans on July 5, 
1951. He completed his service on July 31 and on September 4 he 
was appointed Civilian Education Requirements Officer in the 
School Housing Section of the Division of State and Local School 
Systems. He returned to the University of Maryland on Septem- 
ber 12, 1952. Since that time he has twice served as a Consultant 
to the College Housing Loan Program ; May-June 1953, and May- 
December 1957. 

(Sources: Higher Education, VIII, No. 1, September 1, 1951, p. 10; Cattell . 
and Ross^iedO, Leaders in Education (Lancaster, Pa., 1948), p. 1097; Per- 
sonnel CardFile, Office of Education Personnel Office,) 

Watson, Bernard Bennett. Born May 17, 1911, in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; A.B., Temple University, Philadelphia (1932); 
Ph.D., California Institute of Technology, Pasadena (1935) ; 
graduate study at Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia (1940) ; Instructor, Assistant Professor, Associate 
Professor of Physics, Arizona State College, Tempe, 1935-41; 
Assistant Physicist, National Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D.C., 1941 ; Assistant Professor of Physics, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1941-47; Senior Research Fellow in Physics, California 
Institute bf Technology, 1947-48; Associate Professor of Physjcs, 
Temple University, 1948-49. 

Dr. Watson was appointed Specialist for Physics, Division of 
Higher Education, on July 1, 1949. He remained with the Division 
until February 10, 1952. At that time he transferred to the De- 
fense Manpower Administration as a Scientific and Professional 
Manpower Specialist in Washington. He left Federal Service on 
June 30, 1953 to become Operations Analyst and Group Chairman, 
Operations Research Office, The Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Dr. Watson has written several articles on physics. He is the 
author of a textbook. Problems in College Physics, and co-author 
of Randal Morgan Laboratory Notes, Series III. , 
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(Sources: Pemmnel Folder, St. l/ouis Records Center, Personnel Card 
File, Oflftce of Education Personnel Office; U.S. Office of Education, Educa- 
tional Directory, 19/t9-50; et neq,: Ltr. Dr. Watson to author 4td. November 
19, 1959.) 

VVILKINS, Theresa Birch.. Born November ^4, 1905; B.A., Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee (1927); M.A., Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York (1939); graduate study at University of 
Chicago, Illiil^is, Columbia University, and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Graduate School, Washington, D.C.; 
Registrar, Fisk University, 1927--30; Registrar, DiUard Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, Louisiana, 1935-44; Kagistr^r, Hampton Insti- 
tute, Virginia, 19^7-48. 

Mrs. Wilkins Rad served as a Research Assistant in Negro 
Education with the Office of Education from 1930 to 1933. She 
served in the Division of Higher Education in a clerical position 
from July 1944 to September 1946, resigning to study at Colum- 
bia University. OuTflarch 1, 1948, she returned to the Office as a' 
Research Assistant in the Division. From then on she continued 
her ser\-ice with the Division, devoting her attention largelyy^to 
the preparation of the Educational Directory, Part 3: Hi0her 
Education, an annual publication, and Accredited Higher Institvr 
Hons, a quadrennial publication. 

(SoiJ^ces: Kardex, Office of Education Personnel Office; Memo from 
Theresa Wilkins to author, October 15,^1959; U.S. Office of Education, 
Educational Directorj^ 2947^^8, et seq.) 

Wilson, Robert James. Born February 13, 1906, in Sharpsburg, 
Pennsylvania; A.B., Westminster College. Fulton, Missouri 
(1929) ; M.A., Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York (1941, 1952) ; Instructor, Hammond High School, Indiana, 
1931-42, military service, 1942-45; Purdue Univ^rsit^ Teachers 
lastitute, Lafayette, Indiana, 1945-47, Instructor, Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute, New York, 1949-50. 

/Mr. Wilson joir.ed the Division of Higher Education on May 28,^ 
1951, shoilly before completing his doctorate at Columbia. He was 
appointed as an Educationist to assist with the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan of the National Production Authority as it affected 
institutions of Higher Education. On July 1, 1951, he was made a 
Research Assistant and on November 1 of that year a Project 
Analyst in the Division of Civilian Educational Requirements. He 
resigned on December 20, 1952, to accept a position with the De- 
partment of the Navy, He was appointed Training Ofucer, Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, in ihe Department of the Navy. 

(Sourctf ■ Htghcr Ediirathn, VIII, No. 1, September 1, 1951, p. 10; Per- 
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ftonnel Card File^^Office of Education Personnel Office; \^ho*9 Who in Ameri- 
can Education, XV^, p. 1239.) 

Wood, William Ransom. Born February 3, 1907, in Moi^gan 
County, Illinois; A.B., Iliii College, Jacksonville/ Illinois 

' (1927) ; M.A., University of II s, Urbana (1928) ; Ph.D., State 
University of Iowa, Iowa Cit> 939) Secondary school teacher 

.^nd coach, Wakefield High Schodl, Michigan, 1929-35; First As- 
sistant in English, State University tf Iowa, 1935-39 ; Chairman 
oT English Department in Evanston, Illinois, Hi^ School, 1939- 
43 ; Officer in U.S. Navy, 1943-46 ; Assistant Superintendent and 
Director of Community College, Evanston Township High School 
and Community College, 194&-50. 

Dr. Wood was appointed on February 1, 1950 to the^position 
of Specialist for Junior Colleges and Lower Divisions, Division of 
Higher Education. He re9iained in this position until March 26, 
1954, except for a brief period of service from January to March 
1953, as Program Planning Officer. Dr. Wood resigned in ^954 to 
become Dean of Statewide Development of Higher Education and 
Professor of Etlglii^h, University of Nevada, Reno. 

Dr. Wood's writings include several textbooks in English in- 
struction and approximately 100 professional articles in educa- 
tional journals. / 

(Sources: Personnel Folder, St. Louis Records Center; Personnel Card 
File, Office of Education Personnel Office; U.S. Office of Education, Educa- 
tional Directory, IW-SO, et seq.; Who't Who in America, XXX, p. 3043.) 
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Classification of Universities and Colteges 
with Reference to Bachelors Degrees 

The classifiifation of universities and colleges presented in this 
circular is the result of an attempt to estimate the work and status 
of a large group of inslltutions whose graduates in considerable 
numbers have sought admission to graduate school§ and to pro- 
fessional schools requiring either a bachelor's degree or some part 
of an undergraduate course for admis^on to regular standing. No 
effort has been made to include all of the institutions listed as 
colleges by the Bureau of Education nor should it be assumed that 
this classification represents a final judgment of the bureau rela- 
cive to the institutions named. The preparation of this tentative 
classification was undertaken at the urgent suggestion of the deans 
of graduate schools at their meeting held in connection with the 
meeting of the Association of American Universities at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., in November, 1910. The circular is sent out at this time 
semi-confidentially for their use, in the hope that the frank and 
thorough-going criticisms by those who may make use of its lists 
will materially assist the Bureaa of Education in its preparation 
of a classified list of a large number of institutions for regular 
publication, within the next year or two years, within which time 
the Division of Higher Education should have arrived at a reason- 
able, well-informed, and definite judgment. 

The basis for the judgment expressed in this classification and 
in the one proposed is not merely a study of catalogues, registers, 
reports, and statistical statements of the institutions concerned. 
Information and opinions from widely different sources have been 
sought and used. The Specialist in Higher Education during the 
past six months made personal visits to nearly all of the large 
institutions having graduate schools ; he has studied their practice 
in dealing with applicants holding degrees from other institutions, 
both before and after admission to graduate status; he has con- 
ferred with deans, p^^sidents, and committees on graduate study; 
,and he has inspected ^.credentials and records of several thou- 
sands of graduate "srt^ents taking courses during the last five 
year?, in order to ascertain how such students stood the test of 
transplanting. In several case^" the deans placed at the disposal of 
the specialist their own classified lists of institutions. Some of 
these lists were merely the accumulations of ruling^ of .various 
officers of varying standards running over many years; others; as 
in the case of the University of Chicago, represented a ri^ent at- 
tempt at rating the worth of degrees from colleges having studeiifcs 
in the particular graduate school concerned. 
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The institutions thus visited were: Johns Hopkins University, 
University of Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr College, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Columbia University, New York University, Vassar Col- 
lege, Yale University, Harvard University, Cornell University, 
University of Michigan, University of Chicago, Northwestern 
University, University of Wisconsin, University of Illinois, In- 
diana University, and Ohio State University. On visits to State 
universities special endeavor was made to ascertain their practice 
in dealing with undergraduates entering the State university from 
the other colleges and universities in their respective States, as 
well as with the graduates of these contributing institutions. 

Special mention should also be made of helpful interviews with 
the officials of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and of the General Education Board; with the first 
assistant commissioner of education of New York State, who is 
charged with oversight of colleges, professional and technical 
schools; with similar State education officers of Illinois, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina; and with the heads of several 
agencies for teachers who have supplied members of faculties to 
the small institutions and have dealt with large numbers of 
graduates desiring positions as teachers. 

The rating of institutions in this classification is based upon 
the course which .might be followed by the ambitious student 
proceeding under normal conditions: (1) An earnest student of 
good ability and health who has complied with the requirements 
for a bachelor's degree in a standard college (one requiring the 
usual four yearl of high school work, or at least 14 units, for 
admission, and four years of well-distributed college work for 
jB^raduation, jn charge of a competent faculty of not less than six 
pei'sons giving their whole time to college work). (2) Whose work 
includes a solid foundation for the courses which he desires to take 
for the advanced degree. (3) Who enters upon graduate work 
within a year oi: two aftpr taking his bachelor's degree, without 
intervening special study and withoyt such advan*^ages as might 
arise from teaching'subjects of a specUrnature fn high school or 
college, thereby making up in some part deficiencies in his college 
preparation for graduate work. Since many of the smaller colleges 
do t^ieir soundest and most efficient work in classical lines, the 
names of several such institutions are placed in Class II, but With 
the limitation that this recognition of their work is confined to 
students trained in the particulai line of study mentioned in the 
parenthesis, as A, for the traditional classical or distinctively arts 
course. 

It is of course assumed that the line of study pursued for the 
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Mgher degreeXis closely allied to the work done as an under- 
graduate, and iK>^ widely divergent as would be the case if a grad- 
uate froih the classical course desired to take a masters' degree 
in forestry. 

Class I ' 

Institutions whose graduates would ordinarily be able to take 
the master's degree at any of the large graduate schools in one 
year after receiving the bachelor's' degree, without necessarily 
doing more than the amount of work regularly prescribed for 
such higher degree. 

Class II 

Institutions whose graduates would probably require for the 
master's degree in one or the strong graduate schools somewhat 
more than one year's regtrt^f graduate work. This, would mean a 
differential which mighf'be represented by one or two extra year- 
courses, by one or more summer school sessions, or by a fourth or 
fifth quarter. In accordance with the practice of some graduate 
schools a brilliant student with a brilliant record from the strong 
institutions in this class (those marked *) might be admitted 
probationally to regular candidacy, and if he gives satisfactory 
evidence of his ability to do the prescribed work during the first 
term or semester he might be given an individual rerating in the 
middle of the year and granted the higher degree on the comple- 
tion of the regular minimum amount of work. 

Class III 

Institutions whose standards of admission and graduation are 
so low, or so uncertain, or so loosely administered, as to make 
the requirement of two years for the master's degree probable. 
The alternative for this requirement of two years might be one 
year in undergraduate status, terminating with a bachelor's 
degree, and a second year in regular candidacy for a higher degree 
with the ordinaiy amount of work. The older private institutions, 
such as Harvard University and Yale University, usually prefer 
not to give their bachelor's degree after a single year in residence. 

Class IV 

Institutions wliose bachelor's degree would be approximately 
two years short of equivalency with the standard bachelor's 
degree of a standard college as described above. It should be said 
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in connection with this cUuss that the information upon which to 
base judgment of individual institutions is les^ sufficient and 
satisfactory, and in larger proportion drawn from catalogues, 
than is the case for the othej/classes, since a relatively smaller 
proportion of the gra'iuates of institutions in this class appears 
iiv the registration in graduate and professional schools. Pre- 
sumably a much larger number of institutions will appear in this 
class when work upon the classification of colleges and univer- 
sities has further progressed. Many of these institutions make 
the claim that cert^ of their graduates have taken the masters 
degree in one year at some one of the great graduate "schools, but 
in practically all such cases the original deficiency has been 
measurably supplied by summer schools, teaching, field work, or 
practical experience extending over several years. 
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An Explanatory Statnmmt in Regard to 
'M Classification of I nii ersiiies and Collepies 
uith Referrncr to Bachelor s Dep^rees,*' 

Avvovihu^ to returns made to the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation for Iho year 1910-^1 i, there were in that year in the univer- 
sities and technological schools of this country 10,858 students 
doing graduate work. Of these, 8,369, or 77 percent, were enrolled 
in 2o institutions, and 9 other institutions enrolled 539, or 5 per- 
cent of the total. Thus 82 percent of all the graduate students in 
the country were enrolled in 34 institutions, and only 18 percent 
HI the lemaininjr oGS institutions reporting to this bureau. The 
nuniher of graduate students is rapidly increasing. And since the 
cost of equipment and teaching force for effective graduate work 
i-; comparatively very great, the concentration of work of this 
kiiKl HI a few of the richer institutions will doubtless increase 
rapidly fron. year to year. In the same year several thousand 
(»ther studeiils were enrolled in the professional schools whose 
standards oi' adniis'^ion retjuire the bachelor's degree from a 
>tandard cr;lle^-e» or the completion of some definite portion of the 
work lequired for <ir»*Jiduation in tlie same. These thousands of 
j^raduate students and students with advanced standing in 
academic and professional schools come from four or five hundred 
colleges, old and new, large and small, public and private, rich 
and poor, in all parts of the country and with standards varying 
as widely a.s the conditions under which they work and the needs 
of the i)eor)le they serve. 

The deaii.s and other responsible otticers of the graduate and 
professional schools naturally wish to deal justly with the large 
numheiN (»f students applying annually foi' admission, and at the 
-^ame time to maintain their own standards. But, from the very 
nature of the ca^e, they can not examine students applying for 
adniiNsion a^ a child is examined for admission to a grade in an 
elementary >chooK nor can any one officer hope to know accurately 
the character of work done m each of the hundred or more col- 
!ege> and schooK frcmi which men and women come seeking 
admisMon as graduate students to work for advanced academic 
or prt^fessioiiai degrees. The few colleges from which students 
corhe to his in-^titution in c(»usideral)le numbers several years in 
M,ccession he may soon know suOlciently well to enable him to 
evaluate their work with some degree of accuracy and to deal with 
their grafiuate> intelligently and for the best interest both of the 
students and (»f the institution which he represents and for the 
maintenance of whosc^ standards he is responsible. For an evalua- 
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tion of the work of other colleges from which students coir^ 
intermittently and in small numbers, he must depend on officers 
in schools to which more of their graduate students go, or on tKe 
judgment of disinterested persons more or less intimately acX 
quainted with their work and standards. To the extent that such 
judgment is affected by the- pei-sonal equation or is based on 
superficial or inadequate knowledge, it must of course be un- 
satisfactory. For these and other reasons, the deans of most of 
the larger graduate and professional schools have for several 
years held annual conferences, largely for the! purpose of com- 
paring notes and trying to arrive at some just conclusion as to 
the status to be given graduates of each of the several colleges 
from which graduate students come to their institutions in any 
considerable numbers. 

Anyone at all familiar with this problem mijist understand its 
importance, and it is easy to see .that important economies of 
colleges and of graduate and professional schools alike, as well as 
vital interests of the students, depend on its solution. For any 
adequate solution tfiero is need of some accurate information in 
regard to the equipment, work, and standards/of the colleges, just 
as the colleges themseh'es deslre; Ijeed, and m)tain information in 
regard to the equipment, work, and standiifds of the high schools 
and preparatory schools from which thej draw their students. 

At the conference of deans of the larger graduate and profes- 
sional schools held at the University of Virginia in 1910 this 
question came up for spjecial consideration, and it was decided to 
undertitke to collect such definite rhformation about all colleges 
sending considerable numbers of students on for advanced work 
as would enable the responsible officers of the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools to deal intelligently and justly With their students 
and at the same time protect themselves against the false repre- 
sentations sometimes^ made by students in regard to standing 
offered them in other graduate and professional schools. 

Two methods of arriving at the desired results were possible: 
To appoint a committee of their own number to undertake the 
work, or to obtain the services of some conipetent and disin- 
terested outside persons or agency. The first course was open to 
the objection that the judgment of any committee composed of 
- deans or other officers of graduate and professional schools might 
be suspected of being influenced too much by the experiences and 
practices of the particular institutions from which they might be 
chosen. An appeal was therefore made to the United States 
Bureau of Education to undertake this work, in the belief that it 
could be done here more accurately and more acceptably than 
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anywhere else* Dr. Brown, at that time Commisaioner of Educa- 
tion, recognized the magnitude and difficulty of the task, but he 
also foresaw the good results that must come from having it well 
done. Therefore, after careful consideration, he agreed to have 
the work done by this bureau and assigned it to Dr. Kendric C. 
Babcock, who had recently come to the burea'i as specialist in 
higher education. It was easily apparent that this work would 
require much time, skill, and patience, and that it must reach even 
a tentative conclusion through sever^fl stages following upon one 
another at rather long intei-vals. It was hoped, however, that the 
work might be allowed to proceed without undue exploitation of 
the earlier and necessarily imperfect results. 

The enormous task of visiting and examining all the colleges 
concerned was clearly out of question. It could not be done in any 
reasonable time. Evidently, therefore, the first step was to find as 
nearly as possible the common or average practice of the graduate 
and professional schools in dealing with students coming from 
each of the more important colleges and to correct this by a- 
careful study of the experiences of each of the larger graduate 
and professional schools with students coming from colleges 
within its own particular sphere and of whose work and standards 
its officers might well be supposed to have more accurate knowl- 
edge than the officers of other institutions could have. Each large 
graduate or professional schoT>l has such a sphere, which includes 
a larger or smaller group of colleges the majority of whose stu- 
dents desiring to do advanced work come to it. Its officers there- 
fore are soon possessed of knowledge about these colleges which 
can not fail to be helpful to the officers of all other graduate 
or professional schools at which any of the students of these col- 
leges seek admission. ^ 

By finding and making known to each of the graduate and 
professional schools the average practice of all, and to all the 
more intelligent practice of each in regard to the students of 
colleges in its own immediate and particular sphere, it was hoped 
that at least the most obvious errors in dealing with advanced and 
graduate students might be eliminated. ^^This Dr. Babcock under- 
took to do. He visited as many of the ^^^duate and professional 
schools as he could, consulted their deajrts and other responsible 
officers and examined thfir ^ecprds of students. The information 
thus gained heiSupplemented by consultingXthe executive officers 
of all or most of the large educational ijoards in regard to the 
institutions of learning best known to them, by inference with 
State officers and by interviews with presidents and deans of 
State universities as to their experience with graduate students 
coming to them from other colleges in their respective States. 
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Reliance was also placed upon the somewhat full and accurate 
information which this bureau has of the colleges in all parts of 
the country, some of which have made marked improvement in 
standards and work so recently that these improvements have 
not yet been fully recognized even by the graduate and profes- 
sional schools with eWhich they have the closest relations. With 
a later stage of the work in mind, Dr. Babc6ck visited as many 
colleges as he could conveniently in connection with the per- 
formance of other duties, but none of these was examined with 
the purpose of making a personal and final evaluation of its work 
as a whole. 

After 10 months of careful investigation of the kind above 
indicated, Dr. Babcock made a tentative grouping of 344 colleges, 
only a little more than half the number reporting to this bureau, 
but a much larger proportion of those sending graduates on for 
advanced work. The list was confessedly incomplete and the 
grouping only tentative. 

"Institutions whose graduates would," according to his findings, 
"ordinarily be able to take the master's degree at any of the large 
graduate schools in one year after receiving the bachelor's degree, 
without necessarily doing more than the amount of work regu- 
larly prescribed for such higher degree," were listed in the first 
group, which contained the names of 59 colleges. 

"Institutions whose graduates would probably require for the 
master's degree in one of the strong graduate schools somewhat 
more than one year's regular graduate work * * * a differential 
which might be represented by one or two extra year courses, by 
one or more summer school sessions, or by a fourth or fifth 
quarter" were placed in the second group, which contained the 
names of 161 colleges. "In accordance with the practice of some 
graduate schools" Dr. Babcock found "a brilliant student with a 
brilliant record from the strong institutbns \x\ this class might 
be admitted probationally to regular candidacy, and if he gave 
satisfactory evidence of his ability to do the prescribed work 
during the first term or semester he might be given an individual 
rerating in the middle of the year and be granted the higher 
degree on the completion of the regular minimum Amount of 
work." The colleges in this list to which this practice seemed to 
apply were starred. Of these there were 44. This gives a total of 
103 colleges whose better students may, according to this finding, 
hope to make the master's degree in one year without doing more 
than the usual amount of work, and leaves 117 whose students 
must to obtain this degree expect to do something more than the 
minimum amount of work required. 

"Institutions whose standards of admission and graduation are 
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SO low, so uncertain, or so loosely administered as to make the 
requirement of two years for the master's degree probable" were 
pjaced in the third class, which contained the names of 84 col- 
leges. ' 

**In.stitutions whose bachelor's degree would be approximately 
two years short of equivalency of the standard bachelor^s degree 
of a standard college*' were placed in the fourth group, which 
contained the names of 10 colleges, A "standard college** was 
interpreted as being '*one requiring the usual four years of high- 
school work or at least 14 units for admission and four years of 
well-distributed college work for graduation, in charge of a 
competent faculty of not less than six persons giving their whole 
time to cpllege work.** 

*The rating of institutions in this classification is based upon 
the course which might be followed by an ambitious student 
proceeding under normal conditions: (1) An earnest student of 
good ability and liealth who has complied with the requirements 
for a bachelor*s degree in a standard coUege, (2) Whose .work 
includes a solid foundation for tlfe courses which he deSEidls to 
take for the advanced degree. ('^) Who enters upon graduitfy work 
within a year or two after taking his f)achelor*s degree without 
intervening special study and without such advantages aamight 
arise from teachin;r subjects (xf a special nature in high scllw)l or 
college, thereby making up in some part deficiencies in his cq^kge 
preparation for graduate work.** ^ 

It is "assumed that the line of study pursued for the highV 
degree is closely allied to the work done as an undergraduate and 
not widely divergent, as would be the case for a graduate from a 
classical course desiring to take a master's degree in forestry** 
or civil engineering. 

The tentative grouping made on this basis Dr. Babcock sub- 
mitted to nie for my inspection and approval. It seemed to be as 
accurate a.s could be made without the careful criticism of the 
ofiicers of the graduate and professional schools on whose judg- 
ment and practice it was largely based. Since it would be easier for 
them to review it if presented in the form of a printed pamphlet 
rather than on niultigraph sheets, as wivs at first suggested, I 
requested that it be printed and treated as a proof sheet until it 
might be revi.sed in the light of their criticism. This was done, 
and 200 copies were delivered to the Bureau of Education, practi- 
cally all of which were sent to the deans of the larger graduate 
and professional schools in the hope that their "frank and 
^horough-going criticism" might assist the bureau in its prepara- 
tion of a larger and more correct list later. Through an oversight 
the pamphlet was not marked "Proof—Confidential** as it should 
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have been, and before the error was discovered the superintendent 
of documents had received copies of it' for distribution to the 
depository libraries and for sale. This explains why the pamphlet 
does not have any serial number on it, nor any statement that it 
is a document of the United States Bureau of Education. The 
Bureau of Education does nothing which it wishes to conceal, but 
' its work, like any other work, can not fairly be considered as 
complete when it has only been begun, and even a cursory reading 
of this tentative statement could itot fail to reveal the fact that 
it was not intended for general publication, and that any such 
use of it was not expected. 

It seems also to fiave been unfortunate that the groups of col- 
leges refened to above were designated as "Class 1," ''Class 2/' 
"Class 3," and "Class 4," and that the word "classification" ap- 
" peared on the title-page, since these facts have given offense to 
some who have doubtlessly not read the full and specific statement 
that the classification is "with reference to bachelor's degrees" 
only, on the basis, and for the purpose, and from the infoiTOation 
set forth above, and only tentative. 

No attempt was made to classify colleges on the basis of their 
worth and merits as educational institutions founded and main- 
tained to serve their constituencies according to their needs and 
conditions, nor did it have any intention of announcing "a judg- 
ment day for our colleges," or doing anything more than that 
which is clearly stated above, I know many colleges listed in the 
second, third, or .fourth group which are sei-ving their constitu- 
encies much better than they could if, in disregard of needs, 
conditions, and demands, they should rai^e their requirements 
for admission and graduation so as to pui^ them into a higher 
group of this classification, made on the narrow basis of the 
rating of their bachelor's degrees as recorded at the graduate 
and professional schools. Neither can the place of any institution 
in this tentative group be legitimately used for advertising pur- 
poses unless accompanied by a clear statement of the purpose, 
method, and basis of the grouping and the statement that it is 
only tentative and confessedly imperfect. 

What further has been done? What is the further intention of 
the Bureau of Education in this work? Briefly, as follows: 

The generous criticisms and continued investigations of a year 
have indicated the desirability of making the grouping in a some- 
what different form and the change of about a dozen colleges to 
axiother group from that in which they were first placed. A 
revision cf the original statement embodying these changes has 
been made and the galley proofs of it have been sent to the oflScers 
of the graduate and professional schools for further criticism. 
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When these have been returned a revised statement, which will 
then show as clearly as possible, not the independent judgment of 
the Bureau of Education or of any of its employees, but mainly 
the practice of the graduate and professional schools in dealing 
with students holding the bachelor's, degree from any of the 
several colleges listed and presenting themselves for professional 
or advanced .work, will be issued as a confidential proof sheet and 
sent to the officers of the graduate and professional schools for 
such assistanc^as it can give them in this still imperfect and 
tentative stage,\ind to the presidents of the colleges listed for 
their information as to how these colleges are rated at the gradu- 
ate and professional schools to which their students go for ad- 
vanced work, and also for the frank criticism of these presidents 
and of the members of the faculties of their colleges. To have sent 
to these presidents or to the public press the first tentative state- 
ment before it could be corrected so as to show more accurately 
the practice of the graduate and professional schools would have 
been premature and unfair to graduate schools and colleges alike. 

No doubt it will be discovered, when this revised statement 
comes into the hands of the presidents of the colleges listed in it, 
that the work and standards of many of them have not been 
correctly evaluated, and that there has been danger, at least, that 
their graduates would not be given the exact amount of credit 
they should receive when presenting themselves for advanced 
work. That there has been such danger is well known, and this 
knowledge constituted the principal reason for undertaking this 
difficult and important task. 

Upoii request from the proper aiithoriiies of any college which 
seems to be rated too low or too high, the bureau will gladly 
undertake an examination of equipment, requirements, standards, 
and work and assist in any other way it can toward having the 
rating corrected, and it will issue new revisions of these proof 
sheets as often as may seem desirable. The number of men in the 
bureau who can give their time to this \Vork is not sufficient to 
cany it forward as rapidly as we and all concerned would like, 
but possibly a way may be found by which competent assistance 
may be had, and no great harm can come from a reasonable delay 
if those interested will only take the trouble to inform themselves 
fully as to the nature and purpose of the work and then give such 
assistance as they can in carrying it forward, A^delay of a few 
months, or a few years even, in the accomplishment of a task of 
this kind and magnitude is not so important as that it may finally 
be done honestly, faithfully, and intelligently. 

There can be little doubt, on the other hand, that some colleges 
will find they have defects of which they have not been aware. 
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, The frank, but unbiased, criticism from the outside, which should 
be welcomed by all educational institutions, l^ay reveal defects 
and weaknesses in equipment, requirements fok admission, stan- 
dards of graduation, organization, and teaching not realized by 
those charged with their government and conduct^Many of these 
will ask, as some have already done, that the bureau send some 
competent person to examine them thoroughly in thc^ light of his 
broider knowledge of similar institutions in all parts df the coun- 
try, point out frankly their particular defects, and off eV such ad- 
vice as he can for their improvement. The bureau will always 
respond to such a request to the extent of its ability, or perhaps 
expert and disinterested advice may be obtained from\pther 
sources. In this way many colleges may easily be brought up to 
the desired standard, which their officers and supporters, in Iho 
fullness of love and zeal, supposed they had already attained. \ 

Some colleges will say, no doubt, as they should, that they are\ 
less concerned about the standing of their few graduates who go 
elsewhere for advanced work than about meeting the obligations 
placed upon them by the needs of the people they serve or the 
educational conditions of the States or sections in which they are 
located. They will rightly choose rather to serve the purposes for 
which they were founded and are maintained, with low standards 
of admission and graduation, than to prove recreant to their trust 
by attempting to raise these standards prematurely. They will 
either ask to be removed from the list because of their disregard 
of all standards or to be retained because of their honest desire 
to have their standards and purposes known as they are. 

Finally, it will be possible to publish to the world a statement 
of the standing of colleges in respect to the value of their bache- 
lor's degrees, which will for the time be approximately complete 
and correct. No such statement can ever be final. It will need 
careful revision from year to year as new colleges come into 
existence and old ones go out of existence or change their stan- 
dards through growth or decay. Such revision will, however, not 
be so difficult after an approximately correct statement of the 
standing of existing colleges has once been made. 

Why should the Bureau of Education have undertaken this 
task, and having begun it, why continue it? What adequate 
results are to^be expected? These questions have been partially 
answered alre^y. 

For one thing, when the work has been completed to the ex- 
tent indicated above, or to a lesser degree even, there will no 
longer be the danger which now exists of unjust treatment of 
students from one college applying for admission for graduate 
or advanced work in another. It must be recognized and admitted 
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that some of this danjfer ari.ses from the natural tendency to 
overestimate the work of old, large, and wealthy institutions as 
compared with that of those which are younger, smaller, or less 
wealthy. Only a few days ago I was told of a student who, having 
received a bacheloi's degree from a college well known and much 
honored in its section, applied for admission as a giaduate student 
working for the master's degree in a university in another section, 
with the expectation of being able to do the work required in one 
year, or in two at mcst. This student, however, was informed that 
before she could be admitted to graduate work she would have to 
do two years' work for the bachelor's degree of that institution. I 
know both of these institutions and believe the average graduate 
of the first should be admitted to higher standing at the second 
than was granted this young woman, and that its standard and 
work are higher and better than the authorities of the second 
institution seem to think. If they are not, then the authorities of 
the first institution, its faculty and students, the people who 
support it, and the State it serves should know it. 

Many colleges whose standards are low and whose work is not ^ 
so good as it might be will, when they have become conscious of 
their defects, take delight in remedying them, and their supporters 
will find equal pleasure in providing the necessary funds to enable 
them to do better work and to attain the standards to which they, 
in their affection and pride, imagined they had already attained. 
With this raising of standards of the colleges there will come a 
general improvement in all the schools from which they draw 
students and the possibility of a better and a more thorough work 
in all t"he universities and professional schools to which they send 
their graduates. 

Sooner or later, let us hope soon, colleges whose equipment, 
endowment, income, purpose, or constituency will not permit 
them to do more than two years of college work will frankly 
acknowledge it, deal honestly with themselves, their students, and 
the people who contribute to their support, cease to give for two 
years of college work degrees that are generally understood to be 
given only n reward of four years of such work, or to spend 
unwisely the larger part of their income on a very few students 
in the higher classes to the neglect of much larger numbers in 
the lower classes, face their conditions and tasks frankly and do 
thoroughly and well the work they can and should do without 
undue temptation to deceive themselves, their students, those who 
contribute to their support, or the general public. 

It will, I believe, also be possible, without increasing the danger 
of a deadening, mechanical uniformity, to so standardize the work 
of all our colleges that a year's work in any course at any college 
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will mean pmrtically the same as a year's work in the same course 
at any other college, and that students may go from one to an- 
other freely, receiving full credit for work done and without loss 
of time and progress. Such interchange of students is very 
desirable and for many reasons must become more general than 
it has been in the past. 

Finally, more accurate information in regard to our colleges 
will be accessible to foreigners, and a more just rating of them 
by foreign universities to which our students go will be possible, 
both of which ends are to be desired, especially by the smaller 
colleges whose size and wealth are not such as to attract foreign 
attention but whose work may nevertheless be of the highest type. 

These last three results are not to be hoped for immediately, 
nor do I believe they were foreseen clearly enough to be counted 
as reasons for the beginning of this work which the Bureau of 
Education has undertaken. But that they may grow out of it, if 
the bureau can have for its completion the hearty cooperation of 
college men which it should have, seems quite possible. That it 
will have such cooperation when the nature and purpose of the 
work are fully understood, I firmly believe, for college men are 
honest, unselfish, and reasonable. It is their mission to find and 
teach the truth and their profession to do whatever they can for 
the good of all the people and for the sound advancement of the 
institutions by which the people are served. More than others 
they know that things are as they are and that no profit can come 
" from any kind of deception, either of self or of others, that free- 
dom comes from knowing the truth, and profit from its fearless 
and unselfish application. 

The Bureau of Education has no selfish interest in this or any 
other work. It desires only to serve wisely and effectively. Hav- 
ing undertaken this task with a more or less full realization of 
its magnitude and difficulty and some understanding of its im- 
portance, it believes it would be open to the just accusation of 
recreancy ^to duty if it did not carry it forward faithfully toward 
completion. By doing this it seems quite certain it may fulfill a 
part of the high function for which it was established, viz, "for 
the purpose of collecting such statistics and fa^ts as shall show the 
condition and j^rogress of education in the several States and 
Territories, and of diffusing such infonnation * * * as shall aid 
the people of the United States in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of efficient schools and school systems and otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the country." 



P. P. Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
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A List of Publications of 
the Office of Education 
Relating to 
the Field of Higher Education 



This list has been compiled from official lists prepared by the 
United States Office of Education and has been checked by the 
author for relationship and relevancy to higher education. It 
provides a clue as to the major interests of the Office of Educa- 
--^Yv^-ti^^ Jhp fi^Jd of higher, education ft^oni 1967 to 1653, 
'^"\\ TTie list lifts been^d^^^ into^wo sections, T^e first lists publi- 
^\\5:ations prepared by, or sponsored and supervised by, the Office 
i)f Education prior to the establishment of the position of a special- 
, istin higher education. The second lists publications after the estab- 
• lishment of that position. Within each section publications are 
listed by type. 

The following general observations should be made concerning 
this list: 

... 1^ Annual Reportfi^ Stattmcnts of the Commissioner of 
Education usually contained a large amount of material relating 
to the condition of higher education in the United States, These 
are listed for that reason. In addition, many Annual Reports had 
appendices or chapters relating to special topics in higher educa- 
tion. These are listed in detail. Chapters dealing with statistics 

^ only (such as those found in t;he Annual Reports from 1888-89 
through 1917) are not listed. 

2. Separate statistical summaries on higher education are 
listed. The Biennial Survey of Education which first appeared in 
1921 (Bulletin, 1919, No. 88) covering the years 1916-18 has 
several chapters relating to higher ^education statistics. These are 
not listed separately, nor are statistical chapters in the Annual 
Report, 

3. Starting in 1912 a separate publication entitled Educational 
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Directory made an annual appearance. Prior to that time a short 
directory usually formed a part of the Annual Report. From 1912 
to 1930 a directory of facts about institutions of higher education 
was a chapter of the Directory. In 1931 that portion relating to 
higher education became Part II of the Directory; two years Inter 
it became Part HI. It was still published separately as Part III in 
1953, This was one of the most important publications of the Office 
relating to higher education containing a wealth of information 
about institutions. It was prepared by the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation but is not listed separately since it was an annual recurring 
publication. 

4. Studies and surveys of foreign education are not listed 
unless they relate entirely to higher education, 

5. Capitalization and punctuation of titles are as shown in 
official lists prepared by the Office of Education. 

6. The figure following the title is eitlier the year of publica- 
tion or the number of the publication if in a numbered series; i.e, 
(Bulletin) 1906, No. 2. 



Publications Prior to 1911 

Ai^NUAL Reports of the Commissioner of Education 
Xote: The introductory remarks of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion usually contained some summaiy information on higher 
education. Exact titles of the Annml Repo}ti^ vary from year 
to year. See Bibliojrraphy for detailed publication data. 

1867-68 (Henry Barnard) 

1870 (John Eaton) Appendices 18 "Medical education in the 
United States f 14 "Normal Schools;." and 16 "An American 
University.** 

1871 (.John Eaton) Appendices 1 "National schools of science'* 
(D.C. Oilman) ; and 11 "Cooper Union" (D. O'C. Townley). 

1872 (John Eaton) 

1873 (John Eaton) 
1871 (John Eaton) 

1875 (John Eaton) 

1876 (John Eaton) 

1877 (John Eaton) 

1878 (John Eaton) 

1879 (John Eaton) 

1880 (John Eaton) 

1881 (John Eaton) 
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(John Katon) 

1883- 84 (John Katon) 

1884- 85 (John Euton) 

1885- 80 (Nathiiniel Dawson) Appendices :i 'Training of 
Tejicher^:*' (> '^Superior and Professional Instruction;" 11 
**The promotion of hijfher political education" (Herbert B. 
Adams^ ; and 12 ''University extension in England" (Herbert 
B. Adams). 

lHS{>-8'f (Natlianiel Dawson) Appendices (> 'Training of Teach- 
ers;" 9 "Superior instruction 10 '*rrofessional instruction;*' 
11 "Degrees conferred;" i:^ ^'Business colleges; nurses* train- 
ing schools;" and 21 "Papers on educational subjects . - . 
Medic^il colleges anii the medical profession'* (Charles War- 
ren). 1 

1887^88 (X.ithaniei Dawson) Appendices 9 'The Training of 
tiMchers;" 11 "Superior instruction;'* 12 "Professional in- 
struction;*'!'} "Degrees conferred;** 16 "Commercial and 
business colU'ges; 'nurses' training schools;" and 20 *'Papers 
on educational subp*cl.s . . Higher education in the North- 
west terntor\" ((i. \\\ Knight). 

1H88--89 (WilliamT. Harris) Firsl Annwil Ripott to be issued 
in two vohime.s. 

VoluHH' I : Ch,\pter If "The inception and the progress of the 
Ameruan normal-vclu>o] curriculum to 188t)V* Chapter 13 
"Professional work in the normal schooli? of the United 
States;" Chapter 21 A 'The university of the future'* (R. G. 
Moultrm) ; aiul Chapter 21 B "Fellowships in colleges and 
un5\ ersit ICS." 

(\*olunR» II. establishing <i precedent which was to last until 
the Annmd Hi f>(ttt f(u IIHS, consisted 'largely of statistical 
tables rel.itmg to all lewi.s of education StaVting in 1919 
the conipilatKUi of -;tatistic.s vva.s made a separate publica- 
tion and began appearing biannuatly. It was designated as 
ihe Ihf fDiidl Sfi^^'f If of Kdiivntio)} ,) 
1SK9-90 (W'llrim T. Harns) 

Volume I* Chai)ter 17 "ForiMgn univc^'Mties." 

\*olume II. (MiapttT I "Higher education of women;" Chapter 
5 *'Colleji:es and uni\e:-ities of the Ciuteil States;" Chapter 
r> **Length of college curriculum;" Chapter 7 '^Graduate 
departments of ufu\ erMties Chapter 8 ^'University and 
school extension," Chapter 9 "Comparative diagrams illus- 
trating the statistics of profes. lonal education during the 
decade ISSO W (Wellfoid Add..) ; and Chapter 10 **Cur- 
ricuLa f»f piofessionai school.s" (Wellford Addis). 
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1890- 91 (William T. Harris) 

Volume I: Chapter 13 "Legal education i;i the United States';" 
Chapter. 14 ''Legal education in Europe;" Chapter 15 
'•Legal education in Canada. Australia, Spanish Amerrica, 
Japan, and China;" Chapler 16 "Bibliography of "legal 
education" (W?llford Addis); and Chapter' 17 "Colleges 
of agriculture And the mechanic arts" (R. H. Alvey). 

Volume II: Chapter 22 "Higher edu(!!ition ;" Chapter 23 "Pro- 
fessional instruction;" and Chapter 31 "Facilities in experi- 
mental Dsychologj^ in the colleges of the United States'' 
(W. 0. krohn). 

1891- 92 (William T. Harris). * 

Volume I: Chapter 6 "Training of teachers in Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland" (L.R. Klemm) ; and (Chapter 
10 "German universities" (W. Lexis). ^ 

Volume II: Chapter 19 "Universities and colleges;" Chapter 
20 "Colleges for women;" Chapter 21 "The place of uni- 
versity extension in American education" (W. T. Harris).; 
Chapter 22 "The relation of the independent colleges to the 
system of state schools;" Chapter 23 "Rensselaer poly- 
technic institute" (P. C. Ricketts) ; Chapter 24 "The United 
States military academy at West Point" (E. S. Holden) r 
and Chapter 29 "The history of summer schools in the 
United States" (W. W. Willoughby). 

1892- 93 (William T. Harris) 

Volume I, Part II: Chapter- 5 "Medical instruction in the 
United States as presented by French specialists;" Chapter 
7 "American technological schools" (A. Riedler) ; and 
Chapter 8 "Higher education of women in Russia" (Serge 
Wolkonsky ) . 

Volume IT: Chapter 5 "PecuniaiT aid for students in univer- 
sities and colleges;" Chapter 6 "University extension;" and 
Chapter 7 "Medical education" (A. E. Miller). 

1893- 94 (William T. Harris) 
on training of teachers." 

Volume II: Chapter 1 "Colleges of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts;" Chapter 2 "Forestry education" (C. W. 
Parks) ; Chapter 3 "Geology in the colleges and universities 
of the United States" (T. C. Hopkins) ; Chapter 6 "Univer- 
sity extension;" and Chapter 7 "Professional education" 
(A. E. Miller). 

1894- 9ri (William T. Harris) 

Volume I: Chapter 15 "Higher education in Russia, Austria 
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and Prussian Poland'' (Hermann Schoenfeld) ; Chapter 17 
"Facilities for the university education of women in Eng- 
land" (Martha F. Crow): and Chapter 21 "Coeducation; 
compulsory attendance; American students in foreign uni- 
versities; continuation and industrial schools." 
Volume II: Chapter 25 "Admission to college by certificate;" 
Chapter 26 "Technological instruction in the land-grant 
colleges" (Wellford Addis) ; Chr.pter 27 "Instructiljn in 
sociology in institutions of learning" (Daniel Fulcomer) ; 
Chapter 28 "Professional Education" (A. E. Miller) ; and 
Chapter 29 "Medical schools of the United States" (Marcel 
Baudouin). 

1895-96 (William T. Harris) 
Volume II: Chapter 22 "Higher and secondary education, in 
the United States" (Gabriel Compayre) ; Chapter 27 "Col- 
leges endowed by Congress for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts" (Wellford Addis) ; and Chapter 32 
"Foreign universities." 

1396--97 (Wilham T. Harris) 
Volume I: Chapter 10 *The curriculum of the land-grant 
colleges" (Wellford Addis) ; Chapter 11 "Requirements for 
admi.«^. ion to freshman class in colleges, universities, and 
schools of technology;" Chapter 14 "Discussion of educa- 
tional topics by President Francis A. Walker, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, with some account of his 
life;'' Chapter 18 ^^Entrance requirements for engineering 
colleges;" and Chapter 20 "Some recent contributions of 
biology, sociology, and metallurgy to the curriculum of col- 
leges endowed by the Federal government for the benefit 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts" (Wellford Addis). 
Volume II: Chapter 23 "Federal and state aid to establish 
higher education" (Wellford Addis); Chapter 25 "The 
learned professions and social control" (Wellford Addis) ; 
and Chapter 28 "Foreign universities." 

1897-98 (William T. Harris) 
Volume I: "Courses of study in medical schools" (In Com- 
mi.ssioner's Introduction); Chapter 2 "Summer schools in 
England, Scotland, France, and Switzerland" (H. B. 
Adams) ; and Chapter 23 "Dental education in the United 
States." 

Volume 11 : Chapter 27 "University types and ideals;" Chap- 
ter 28 "State supervision of degree-conferring institu- 
tions;" Chapter 31 "Bible study in American colleges;" 
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Chapter IVi "The lU\Av in the ]Hibhc schools and state 
universities;" and (^hapter :U) **Foreij(n uni\ersities and 
other institutions of higher educntibn/' 

1898- 99 (William T. Harris) 

Volume I: rhai>ter 9 "The Royal normal college for the blind, 
London, together with iiicidenl.s in the hfe of its founder 
and president. Dr. P\ J, (^ampbell, a nati\e of Tennessee, 
U. S. A" (John Katon) ; (^haptor i:^ "The Western literary 
institute and colle<»e of professional teachers" (B. A. Hins- 
dale and Mary. L Hinsdale); Chapter U "The United 
States naval academy at Annapolis; its organization and 
methods of trainin*^" (E. S. Holden) ; and Chapter 18 
"University extension in Great Britain'' (H. B. Adams). 

Volume H: Chapter 31 "Foreign universities and other insti- 
tutions of higher education and Chapter 48 "Contribu- 
tions to the history of normal schools in the United States" 
(M. A. Newell). 

1899- 19(M) < William T. Harris) 

Volume I : (chapter r> "Kducational exten.sion in the United 
States'' (H. H. Adams); and CMiapter 10 "The readjust- 
ment of the collegiate to the professional cour.se" (S. E. 
Baldwin). 

Volume H: (^hapter 21 "The legishitive career of Justin S. 
Morrill" (G. \\\ Atherton). 
1900^1901 (William T. Harris) 
Volume I: Chapter 18 "Third annual conference ot the Asso- 
ciation of Cathohc colleges;" Chapter 22 "Relations of the 
National jiovernment to higher education and research" 
((\ D. Walcotl) ; Chapter 2:] "The Carnegie institution of 
Washingt4)n. D. (\ ;" and. Chapter 2o "Higher commercial 
education." 

Volume H: Chapter W "P\)i'eign universities and other for- 
eign institutions of higher eflucation;" and Chapter 45 
"Iii.4ruction in mining engineering." 
1902 (William T. Harris) 
Volume I: Chapter 1 "(leneial luwi^ relating to agricultural 
and mechanical land-grant colleges ;" Chapter 3 "The 
collego-bred negro [sic] :" Chapter 12 "Admission to college 
on certificate of secondary schools;" Chapter 19 "P'oreigii 
universities an^l other foreign .in>titutions of higher educa- 
tion;" (Miapter 2:^ "Length of the college course;" and 
Chapter 21 "Oxford Univen ity ' (Articles by W. T. Harrir , 
. J. W. Hoyt. J. B Firth and others). 
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Volume II : Chapter 48 ''C'hanges it* the age of college gradu- 
ation" (W. S. Thomas). 

1903 (William T. Harris) 

Volume I: Chapter 2 '.'General laws relating to agriculture 
and mechanical land-grant colleges;'' Chapter 5 ''American 
universities" (C. F. Thwing) ; Chapter 10 -The present 
status of the certification of teachers in the tfnited States" 
(W. R. Jackson) ; Chapter 15 "Foreign universities and 
other foreign institutions of higher education in 1903;" 
Chapter 19 "Manual,, industrial, and technical education 

' in the United States" (C. M. Woodward) ; Chapter 20 
"Coeducation in the schools and colleges of the United. 
States" (Anna T. Smith) ; and Chapter 22 'The state nor- 
mal schools of the United States" (E. 0, Lyte). 

1904 (William T. Harris) 

Volume I : Chapter 3 "Regulations relating to pensions and 
insurance in all German universities;" Chapter 5 "The 
University of Paris during the middle ages" (J. W^ Hoyt) ; 
and Chapter 13 "Higher education in England as affected 
• by the law of 1902." 

Volume II: Chapter 21 "Education at the St. Louis exposi- 
tion — Universities and colleges of the United States;" and 
Chapter 38 "Foreign universities and other foreign institu- 
tions of higher education in 1904." 

1905 (Elmer Ellsworth Brown) 

Volume I: Chapter 1 "The reports of the Mosely educational 
commission" (W. T. Harris) ; Chapter 2 "Extracts from 
t]^e report of the Mosely educational commission to the 
United States of America, October-December, 1903;" Chap- 
ter 3 "Statement Of proceedings instituted to execute the 
Rhodes scholarship trust;" and Chapter 6 ''Higher educa- 
tion for business men in Ujg^ United States and Germany" 
(J. Jastrow). 

1906 (Elmer Ellsworth Brown) 

Volume I : Chapter 5 "Foreij^n universities and other foreign 
institutions of higher education in 1905;" and Chapter 8 
"The education and professional position of nurses" (M. 
•Adelaide Nutting). 

1907 (Elmer Ellsworth Brown) 

Volume I : Chapter 1 "The work of the Bureau of Education." 

1908 (Elmer -Ellsworth Brown) 

Volume I: Chapter 2 "Recent educational lej;rislation;" Chap- 
ter 5 "The modern aspect of higher education in Spanish- 
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American countries;" and Chapter 10 *Toreign universities 
and other foreign institutions of higher education in 1907 " 

1909 (Elmer Ellsworth Brown) 

Volume I: Chapter 2 "Educational legislation, Sixtieth Con- 
gress, second session;'' and Chapter 14 "List of college and 
student periodicals currently received by the libraries in 
the District of Columbia/* 

1910 (Elmer Ellsworth Brown) 

Volume I: Chapter 2 "Educational legislation/' 

(The Annual Repots, starting with 1889-89, had a large col- 
lection of statistics relating to higher education classified usually 
in the following groups: "Institutions for higher education," "Pro- 
fessional schools/* "Agricultural and mechanical colleges/' "Nor- 
* mal schools/' "Commercial and business schools," and "Schools for 
nurses/* Nomenclature occastbnally changed but these chapters 
covered the same statistical information year by year. They were 
found in Volunie II of the Annual Report) 

Annual Statements of the Commissioner of Education 
Note: Like the Annual Report, each Anyuial Statement con- 
tained some information on higher education, 

1887 (Nathaniel Dawson) 
1889-89 (Nathaniel Dawson) 

1890 (William T. Harris) 

1891 (William T. Harris) 

1892 (William T. Harris) 

1893 (William T. Harris) 

1894 (William T. Harris) 
1895- (William T. Harris) 

1896 (William T, Harris) 

1897 (William T. Harris) 

1898 (William T. Harris) 

1899 (William T. Harris) 

1900 (William T. Harris) 

1901 (William T. Harris) 

1902 (William.T. Harris) 

1903 (William T. Harris) 

1904 (William T. Harris) 

1905 (William T. Harris) 

1906 (Elmer Ellsworth Brown) 

1907 (Elmer Ellsworth Brown) 

1908 (Elmer Ellsworth Brown) 
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1909 (Elmer Ellsworth Brown) 

1910 (Elmer Ellsworth Brown) 



Official Circulars and Circulars of Information 

State collvfjvs and schools of sclnire appVu d to agriculture and 

mechanic a)ts (Supplement to Henry Barnard's /""/rsf Report, 

1867^68, Onicial Circular No. 6). 
Report^on Female Education (Supplement to Henry Barnard's 

First Report, 1867^68, Official Circular No. 8), 
State normal schools, and other institutions for the professional 

training of teachers (Supplement to Henry Barnard's First 

Report, 1867--68. Official Circular No. 12), 
German and other foreign H)ncersities (Herman Jacobsen), 



1. An inquiry concerning the vital statistics of college gradu- 
ales (Charles Wan-en) ; 2. Distribution of college students in 
1870-71 (Charles Warren) ; 3. Facts of vital statistics in the 
United States with tables and diagrams (J, M. Toner), 1872. 

Account of college commencements for the summer of 187*3, in 
Maim\ New Hampshne, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Netr York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, 1873, No. 3. 

List of publications bij members of certain college faculties and 
learned societies in the United States, 1867-^1872, 1873, No, 4. 

Account of college commencements during 1873 in the western 
and southern states, 1873, No. 5. 

The training of teachers in- Gernnuiy, 1878, No. 1. 

Papers, addn sses, discussions, and^ other proceedings of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association, at the meeting held at Washington, D. C, Feb- 
ruary ^, .5, 6, 1879: the proceedings of the Department of 
Snpf rintendencf' of the National Educational Association for 
1877; and the p) oeeeding^ of the Conference of the presideyxts 
and other delegates of the state universities and state colleges 
of Ohio for 1877, 1879, No. 2. 

College libraries as aids to nisty uefion, 1880, No. 1. 

A report on the teaching of chemistrii and physics in the ^ 
United States (Frank WigRlesworth C:iarke), 1880, No. 6. 

The inception, organ^zatfon, and management of training schools 
for ynirses, 1882^ No. 1. 

The University of Uonn (Edmond Dreyfus-Brisac), 1882, No. 3. 

Teachers' Institutes (compiled by James H. Smart) , 1885> No. 2. 

Physical training in American colleges and universities (Ed- 
ward Mussey Harwell), 1885, No. 5. 
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The Colli (j( of William and Mnnj, a contnbntion to the history 
of hiuher (duration, n^ith sn(/(j(stions for its national pro- 
motion (Herbert Baxter Adams), 1887. No, 1 (Contributions 
to American educational history, No. 1), 

The study of history in American eolle(/( s and nnirersities (Her- 
bert B. Adams), 1887^ No.,^. 

Thomas Jeffoson and the Unirersity of Vir(jlnia; with autho- 
rized sketch(s of Hampden-Sidttey, Randolph-MacoVy Emory- 
Henry, Roanoke^ and Richmond colleges, Washington and Lee 
unirersity rand Virginia military institute ( Herbert B. Adams 
and others), 1888. No, 1 (Contributions to American educa- 
tional history, No. 2), 

The history of tdncation in \orth Carolina (Charles Lee 
Smith). 1888, No, 2 (Contributions to American educational 
history. No, 3), 

Hfstof y of higher education in South Carolina, with a sketch of 
the fne school system (Colyer .Meriwether), 1888, No, 3 
(Contributions to American educational history. No, 4). 

Education in Georgia (Charles Edgeworth Jones), 1888, No, 4 
(Contributions to American educational history, No. 5), 

Histo)y of education in Elorida (George Gary Bush), 1888, 
No, 7 (Contributions to American educational history. No, 6). 

Higher education hi Wisconsin (William F. Allen and David E. 
Spencer) 1889, No. 1 (Contributions to American educational 
history. No. 7) . 

History of education in Alabama, 170^-^lSSg (Willis G. Clark), 
1889, No, 3 (Contributions to American educational history. 
No, 8), 

The histon/ of fedoal and state aid to higher education in th^ 
United States (Frank W, Blackmar), 1890. No. 1 (Contri- 
butions to American educational history, No, 9). 

Higher education n) Indiana (James Albert Woodburn), 1891, 
No. 1 (Conti'ibutioiis t American educational history, No. 
10). 

Htstonj of highi r edueation it; Michigan (Andrew C, McLaugh- 
ifh), 1891, No. 4 (CoiitribuiioHs to American educational his- 
tory. No. 11). 

The histof y of higher education in Ohio (Georjye W. Knight and 

John R. Commons), 1891, No. 5 (Contributions to American 

educational history. No, 12). 
History of highi r education in Massachust tts (George Gary 

Bush), 1891, No. () (Contributions to American educational 

histoiy. No. 13). 
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Rise and (poicth of the no) nml-^vhool idta in thr United States 

(J. P, Gordy), 1891, No. 8. 
Biological tvachnig in the coUcgfs of the Unitrd States (John 

P. Campbell), 1891, No. 9. 
Bcnjumin Franklin and the Unirnsifij of Pcnnsijlrania (ed. by 

Francis Newton Thoipe), 1802, No. 2. 
The history of edueation m Connecticut (Bernard C. Steiner), 

1893, No. 2 (Contributions to American educational history, 

No. 14). 

Thr histonj of education in Deltnran' (Lyman P. Powell), 1893, 
No. 3 (Contributions to American educational history. No. 
15). 

Higher (dncation in Tennessee (Lucius Salisbury Merriam), 
1893, No. 5 (Contributions to American educational history. 
No. 16). 

Higher edundion in Iowa (Leonard F. Parker), 1893, No. 6 

(Contributions tu American educational history. No. 17). 
History of higher education in Rhode Island (William Howe 

Tolman) 1891, No. 1 ((\)ntributions to 'American educational 

history. No. 18). 
History of Education in Maryland (Bernard C. Steiner), 1894, 

No. 2 (Contributions to American educational history. No. 

19). 

The hi.'itory of education m Louisi(tna (Edwin Whitfield Fay), 
1898, No. 1 (Contributions to American educational history. 
No. 20). 

Higher educatiou in Missouri (Marshall S. Snow), 1898, No. 2 

(Contributions to American educational history. No. 21). , 
History of^ education m \f ir Hampshiw (George Gaiy Bush), 

1898, No. 3 (Contributions to American educational history, 
^ No. 22). ' ^ 

History of education in \( ir J( rseif (David Murray), 1899, No. 

1 (Contnbution.s to American educational history. No. 23). 
History of education in Mississippi (p]dward Miiyes), 1899, No. 

2 (Contributions to American educational history. No. 24). 
Histoiy of high* r education in Kentucky (Alvin Fayette Lewis). 

1899, No. :5 (Contributions to American educational history, 
No. 2:)). 

History of education i)i A)kansas ( Josiah H. Shinn), L900. No. 

1 (Coi\tributions to American educational history. No. 26), 
Highir education in Kansas (Frank \V. Blackmar), 1900, No. 2 

(Contributions to American educational history, No. 27). 
The University of the State of New York: history of higher 
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education in the State of New York (Sidney Sherwood), 1900, 
No. 3 (Contributions to American educational history, No. 

28) . 

History of vdiication irrVermont (George Gary Bush), 1900, 
No. 4 (Contributions to Amerjcan educational history. No, 

29) . 

History of education in West Virginia (A. R. Whitehall), 1902, 
No. 1 (Contributions to American educational history. No. 

30) . 

The histoiy of education in Minnesota (John N. Greer), 1902, 
No. 2 (Contributions to American educational history. No. 

31) . 

Education in Nebraska (Howard W. Caldwell), 1902, No. 3 
(Contributions to American educational histoi'y. No. 32). 

A history of highe^r education in Pennsylvania (Charles H. 
Haskins and William I. Hull), 1902, No. 4 (Contributions to 
American educational history. No. 33). 

History of higher education^ in Colorado (James Edward Lre 
Rossignol), 1903, No. 1 (Contributions to American educa- 
tional history. No. 34 ) . 

History of education in Texas (J. J. Lane), 1903, No. 2 (Con- 
tributions to American educational history. No. 35). 

History of higher education in Maine (Edward W. Hall), 1903, 
No. 3 (Contributions to American education history. No. 36). 

Bulletins 

German views of American i ducotion, with particular reference 
to industrial development, collated from the reports of the 
Royal Pnissian industtial commission of 190U (William N. 
Hailmann), 1906, No. 2. 

State school systems: legislation and judicial decisions relating 
to public education, October 7, Um, to October U 1906 (Ed- 
ward C. Elliott), 1906, No. 3. 

Agricultural education including natui '' study and school gar- 
dens (James Ralph Jewell), 1907, No. 2. 

On the training of persons to teach agriculture in the public 
schools (Liberty Hyde Bailey), 1908, No. h 

Statistics of state universities and other institutions of higher 
education partially supported by the state, for the year ended 
June 30, 1908. 1908, No. 1. 
- Admission ^of Chinese students to American colleges (John 
Fryer), 1909, No. 2. 

Instruction in the fine and manual arts in the United States: 
a statistical monograph (Henry Turner Bailey), 1909, No. 6. 
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Ednvation for vffivicucij ni nulroad svrvicv (J. Shirley Eaton), 
1909, No. 10. 

Statistics of state universities and other iustitntions of higher 

education partially snppo) ted by the state, for the year ended 

June 30, 1909. 1909, No. 11. 
Statistics of State nvirersities and other institutions of higher 

education partially supported by the State, 19^9-10, 1910, 

No. 6. 

Miscellaneous Publications 

Statistics of colleffes and collegiate uifitltutions in the United 
States, 1871. 

Report on the national schools of science (D. C. Gilman), 1872. 

Contributions to the annals of medical progress and medical 
education in the United States before and during the War of 
Independence (Joseph M. Toner), 1874. 

Inteniational exhibition, Philadelphia, 1S76, Collection to illus- 
trate the histonj of colleges^ universities, professional schools, 
and schools of science, 1875. 

Historical sketch of Mount Holyoh seminary (Mary 0. Nut- 
ting) , 1876. 

Hisjorical sketch of Union college (F. B. Hough), 1876. 
Contributions to the histoiy of medical education and medical 

institutions in the United States of America, 1776-1876 

(N. S. Davis), 1877. 
Sale of diplomas, 1880. 
Medical colleges in the United States, 1881. 
Recognized medical colleges in the United States, 1881. 
Comparative statistics of elementary, secondary, and superior 

education in sixty principal countries, 1882. 
Sketch of the Philadelphia normal school for girUi, 1882. 
Historical sketches of the universities and colleges of the United 

States (University of Missouri) (ed. by Franklin B. Hough), 

1883. 

Statistics regarding national aid to education, 1835. 
Art and indiistty. Education in the industrial and fine arts in 
i the United States, Part III, Industrial and technical training 
*^ in voluntary associations and endowed institutions (Isaac 
Edwards Clarke), 1897. 
Art and indnstnj. Education in the iyidustrial and fine arts in 
the United States. Part I\\ Industrial and technical training 
in schools of technology and in U, S, land grant colleger 
(Isaac Edwards Clarke), 1898. 
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Honorary drums «,s confnnd in Ami^ricnn colUgts (Charles 
Forster Smith), 1890. 



Pnblirations t0ll-l0ry3 
ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

Note: Exact titles of the AvnnaJ Ri ports vary from year to 
year. See Bibliography for detailed publication data. 

1911 (Philander P. Claxton) 

Volume I: Chapter 1 "A brief survey of educational progress 
during the decade 1900 to 1910" tF. B. Dresslar) ; Chapter 
2 "Higher education in the United States" (K. C. Bab- 
cock) ; Chapter 11 "Training of vocational teachers in 
Germany" (E. G. Cooley) ; and Chapter 20 '^Recent move- 
ments in higher and secondary education in Germany" 
. (Wilhelm Munch). 

1912 (Philander P. Claxton) 

Volume I; Chapter :5 "Higher education" (K. C. Babcock). 

1913 (Philander P. Claxton) 

Volume I: Chapter 2 "Higher education" (K. C, Babcock); 
Chapter 3 *'Progre.ss in medical education" (N. P. Col- 
well) ; Chapter \ "Dental education" (E. C. Kirk); and 
Chapter 2\ "Progress of teacher training" (C, H. John- 
ston). 

19U (Philander P. Claxton) 

Volume I: Chapter 7 "Higher education" (S. P. Capen) j 
Chapter 8 "Progress of tho year in medical education' 
(N P (^olwell) ; Chapter 9 "Medical education in the 
homeopathic school of medicine" (W. A. Dewey) ; Chapter 

10 ''Recent progress in legal education" (H. M. Bates); 
and Chapter 17 "Professional art schools" (Florence N, 
Lc^vy) . 

1915 ^Philander P. Claxton) 
Volume I: Chapter (i "Higher education" (S. P. Capen); 
Chapter 7 "The training of teachers" (S. C. Parker); 
Chapter 8 "Medical education" (N. P. Colwell) ; and Chap- 
ter i:^ "Education for social work" (Edith Abbott), 
19in (Philander P. Claxton) 

Volume I: Chapter 8 "Higher education" (S. P. Capen); 
diapter 10 "Medical education" (N. P. Colwell) ; Chapter 

11 "Legah education" (H. N. Bates); Chapter 12 "Engi- 
neering education" (C. R. Mann), and Chapter 22 "Ex- 
tension education" (J. L. McBrien). 
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1917 (Philander l\ Claxton) 
Volume 1: Chapter 1 "Education and tlie war;" and Chapter 
3 ''General activities of the Bureau." 

(This volume of the Atniual Rf port marks the transition stage 
from the practice of issuing two volumes a year to the policy of 
issuing a Biennial Sunuy of Kflucai !on,- Vrior to the policy 
which was established with the publication of Bulletin No. 88 — 
first Biennial Surmj—ihe second volume of the Annuul Rfitort 
contained statistical summaries.) 

1918. (Philander P,^ Claxton) 

(In this and subsequent R('po)ts the information on higher 
education is included in a general discussi(m of the OtVice of Educa- ^ 
tion activities.) 

1919 (Philander P, Claxton) 

1920 (Philander P. Claxtim) 

1921 (John J. Tigel't) 

1922 (John J. Tigert) 

1923 (John J. Tigert) 

1924 (John J. Tigert) 

1925 (John J. Tigert) 

1926 (John J. Tigert) 

1927 (John J. Tigert) 

1928 (John J. Tigert) 

' 1929 (William J. Cooper) 

1930 (William J. Cooper) 

1931 (William J. Cooper) 

1932 (Bess Cfoodykoontz, Acting Commissioner) 

1933--1939 (Rei>orts of the activities of the Oflice of Education 
appeared only in the Annfial Ripoii of tht Sicnfati/ of thr 
lntfno)\ Report for 193:^ by George Zook ; 1931 by Bess 
Goodykooiitz, Acting Commissioner; and 1035-1930 by John 
W. Studebaker.) 

1940 (John W. Studebaker) 

1941 (John W. Studebaker) 

1943 (John W. Studebaker) {i\)\ev< fiscal years 1011-12; 
1942-13) 

1944 (John W\ Studebaker) 

10ir>-.l9r>2 {Rcpoffs published as part of the Anhiutl Report. 

Fvdend Sfru)itif Apennj, Reports for 1015-1917 by John W. 

Studebaker; 1918 by Rail C.rigsby, Acting Comniissi(mer ; and 

1919-1952 by Farl J. McCrath.) 
1953 ( t scq. published as Anmui! Ri jiort of the United States 
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Department of Health, Education, and Welfarei Saipuel M. 
Brownell, Conunisijioner of Education, 1953-1956. 

Annual Statemeijts op. the Commissioner of Education 

1911 (Philander P. Claxton) * 

1912 (Philander P. Claxton) ^ 
19ia (Philander P. Claxton) 

1914 (Philander P. Claxton).' 

1915 (Philander P. Claxton) _ . > 

1916 (Philander P. Claxton)-. \ - - ; , 

1917 (Philander R Claxton) ' . ' 

1918 (Philander P. Claxton) 

1919 (Philander P. Claxton) 

1920 (Philander P. Claxton) / 

Biennial Survey of Education - 

(Starting with the first Purvey, covering the years 1916-18, 
several chapters are devoted to statistics relating to higher educa- 
tion.) 

Bulletins 

Opportunitii'$ for graduate study hi agriculture (A. C. Mona- 
ham), 1911. No, 2. 

Age and grade ce^^^is of schools and colleges.. A study of re- 
tardation and eliminatio7i (George D. Strayer), 1911, No. 5. 

Graduate work in mathematics in universities and in other 
institutions of like grade in the I/. S. (International commis- 
sion on the teaching of mathematics), 1911, No. 6, 
. Vndergiaduilie work in matheniatics in colleges of liberal arts 
and uyiiveraities (International commission on the teaching 
of mathematics), 1911, No. 7. 

Examinations in mathematics (International commission on the 
teaching of mathematics), 1911, No. 8. 

Mathematics in the technological schools of collegiate gicJe in 
the U.S. (International commission on the teaching of mathe- 
mntics), 1911, No. 9. 

Training of teachers of elementary and secondary mathematics 
(International commission on the teaching of mathematics), 
1911, No. 12. 

Statistics of State universities and other institutions of higher 
education partially supported hy the State, ipiO-11, 1911, 
No. 19. 

Course of study for the preparation of rural-school teachers 
(Fred Mutchler and W. J. Craig), 1912, No. 1. 
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Math* ihcf ir> fit \\\,sf 1*4, fnt ami Aioiapnh,< (Inte rnational com- 
mission on the teacliinK of mathematics)- 1912. No. 2. 

tAlucatiOtwl status or nuf.sinq <M. Adelaide Nutting), 1012, No. 
7. " ^ 

(Bally B. Burntt), 1012. N(» 10. 

Brandon), 1012, N(k \Mk 

Staft>'tif\\ Of Statf nxt I'i t s)f if s (iful othf } i n.wt >f ut ,(tfis of }if(jhf t 
idhrtitmn p(ift(ul!}i sniipotttd hn th( Statt lUt^. 1012. No. 
XS. 

Tr^^ntiint; rf>/(/x*> niful ftnthtis (A (* TUonahan and 

R H. Wn^iit). loi:;. N-^ 2 
Pn St nt .stiDidn) (l;^ of UkjIhi tdutsft^'in n> th< J'fufid Sffifi.s 

((JeorRe K. Ma(;U>an), lOi:^. No K 
r»///*f;f Eiiitand n * hk uf^ ((Marence D Km^slev), 1013» 

No 7 

(t4()Ktio f'^iiJ) at fff4 Stati fftHUiul .^rhooL AtJn tfs, (In., joy th( 
:^^(td(j iff ntnil >t}i 'nlutnf \V.. ( Biali^ull). N<J 2«V 

AcCfiddtd stcoi^dnni -^rhutd^ tn t fn l\ S, (Kendric C. Bah- 

eock), 101:i, No. 20 
St*itistirs nf ^Jdtt tntn ( f Sit u s iihd ofh v^t it t,f io))\ of hUjhn 

f duration prntntUu snpi^oitrd }ui ttn St<fft . V'}.>, lOlo, No. 60. 
f*nin f\\tttj tj'fui.^iOfi ifi tht V, .S. < Louis I^. !{ebei), 1014, No. 

10. 

I,fh}iiiij insf VHi't 'n Hf>(f t f <ff n s, ''nihfffs, and schools 

(Henry R Kvans). 101 I. \o. 
Tf*tni!tnj (if t*arl(tfs ni h' ti()l<if>t{ , Smflauft, vnd (n rmavy 

(Charles H Judd). 101 \, No. :]5, 
EdHiyt")ii fin th* h(>f}}f ^Heniannn R. Ancire^'.^) 

Ptnt //• ."i. S fnm^il ^'vhnnl^ , 6\ Tirhfnrn! nt'^tft i;tftnis, 191 1, No. 

:>7 Pint III ('i>n*if*s find /o/^'^ /,svf s\ 1011. No. W 

tio.ti'ini .rh fo/ tiff'h* (Frank A. Manny). 1911. No. 

11 

No r^f 

Sn dtf Of tht i}* s tnul h'fjii w 'ii}()!s n tht \'o/th Ct nttal f/,s'.s'0- 

r\tif)tii,^ 101 No 
Arrr*dit*d ^* f'fO}tf<r> ,f n, /* >' (S 1* C^apen), 1915. 

No 7 

Pff^iftt f>t fh( humn -u^ft f)i If, rtiih iji s and t, )) n' , ysif 'u s 

t Bird T mi. 1!)|^. No X 

Liiiol i fuc'^.^'n, n i]'*i'f P^>hi . (H S Uiduiid-L li)ir> No. 
IH. 
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()pi)Oitnnitu s foi forntn) studrntty at colb gcs' and universities 
m thi U. S. (Samuel P. Capen), 1915, No.liT. 

rniversity and the mnulvipahty (National association of mu- 
nicipal universities), 1915, No. 38. 

Tianiinii o/ fUmoiianj school tia^'lu'ts in mafhvfnutics in the 
C0Hntnt\s' upri'Hnitcd in thf Intrmational comviission on 
the U'iichnuj of mathnnatics (I. L. Kandel), 1915, No. 39. 

Statistics of Statt' unim-^iti^md State coUegcfi, 1915, 1916, 
No. 6. ^ - . 

Problems iurolvtd in standardizing State normal schools 
(Charles IL Judd and Samuel C. Parker), 1916, No. 12. 

State hi()h(r (ducationa! Institntions of Iowa, 1916, No. 19. 

Accreditf d secondary schools in thi U. 5. (Samuel P. Capen), 
1916, No. 20. 

Snrrf ij nf nhicntional !nstituti/>ns of the State of Waskington, 
1916. No. 26. 

State higher tdueaUonal mstitntions of North Dakota, 1916, 
No. 27. 

Educational .snt mj of Wyoming (A .C. Monahan and Katherine 
M Cook), 1916*, No. 29. 

University training for puhlir st reice (A report of the meeting 
of the Association of urban universities). 1916. No. 30. 

Rryistration and student ncoids for smaller colleges (Benja- 
min F. Andrews), 1916, No. 33. 

Coopfratirt systnn of idnration. College of Enginecrmg, Uni- 
veisitu of Cincin7uiti (Clyde W. Park), 1916, No. 37. 

Xnjro i duration (l^i'epared in cooperation with the Phelps- 
Stokes funds under the direction of Thomas Jesse Jones), 
1916. No. 37 (Vol. 1) ; No. 38 (Vol. II). \ 

Recent moceninits in college and university administration 
(Samuel P. Capen), 1916, No. 16. 

Statistics of Stafi- ttn i v( rsities and State colleges, 1916^ 1916, 
No. ."0. 

Hiyhf'r tiHinieal education ni foreign countries (Anna T. 

Smith and W. S. Jesien), 1917. N(j. 11. 
Studirs 1)1 high*) *ducation ni Ireland and Wales (George E. 

McLean), 1917, No. 15. 
Studus m highrr * duration m England and Scotland (George 

E. McLean), 1917, No. 16. 
Accreddid hightr institutions (Samuel P. Capen), 1917, No. 

17. 

Repot t of a sun-nj of tht Vnirnsity of Xn'ada, 1917, No. 19. 
Tminnig of t(achiis of niath( matics for the secondary schools 
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of the comif/n s /f int^,* tttnl m tht Inf( nadnnnO nimnussioii 
^on fhr trarhnfff ot maihi inuf n's (llaymond C. Archibald), 
1917, No. 27. 

Ivstdntious ni thr [J, S. (foiftfj instruction ni (ujncnlturc, 
linr^-Ki (A. (\ Monahan and (\ U. Dye),. 1017, No. 31. 

Vocattonal tcurlu rn fo/ sf romluf srfuxfls. What tin linid-ffrant 
colli'(jf H art doimj to pnpan thnn (Chei>ter D. Jarvis), 1917, 
No, 38. 

Ediwiitionnl rond^tioits in Anzoym ( Keporl of a survey by the 

U, S. Bureau ol' Kducalion), 1917, No. 11. 
Statiatirs o/ St(tt( n nn 1 1 ."^itics find Sfntf rollttfis, 191?, 1917, 

No. r>o. 

Cu) ncnlnni of thr noinan's voUvfji (Mabel L. Robinson), 1918, - 
No. 6. 

Ihirtaif of rjrfi nsion of thr Vnirt rsltij of Sorth Cn)(dinu (Louis 

II. Wilson and Lester A. Wilhams), 1918, No. 7. 
I.and (front of ISfiJ and thr land-<jtant collcfjiS (Benjamin F. 
^ Andrews), 1918. No. 13. 

Fnctlidodf a OlnvnUi.s a Ins f,^fndnuiffs fjlnutjtnf>> t /i los 

rolcfffos II (Our* tsfdffdfs d< /o.s- Estados Vnidos dr la Ann rica 

del Sort- (Samuel P. C^apou), 1918, No. 16. 
Instt nctfO}is m jontnoltsni m institutions ttf hioh< r rdiicaiion 

(James M. U^e), 19 LS, No. 21. 
Rnia\'t(nch(i pi(}niiatiov in State mat srhfpids (Ernest 

Burnham), 1918, Nc. 27. 
American atji indtuful c(dh fj( s, Stiidij nf thtn Of f/nnizat ion 'tnd 

thvir } v(inn ( nit nt s foi (idnns^lon and oradnation (Chester 

D. Jarvis), 1918, No. 29. 
R( sf}nrcf s and '<fandafds of ndlt tji s nf aits and srii ncrs (Sam- 
uel P. Capen), 1918, No, 30. 
(Vfursf s of stnnj foi tht prvpaiat lan of f*achiis of manual arts 

(Ali>ert F. Siepert ) , 1918, No. 37. 
Stafistfcs of aqnrultnial and nuchaniral rrdli {/< ^, 1916-17 

(Benjamin F. Andrews), 1918. Nf>. 11. 
Edurational sm >'( ,fs (Edward F. Buchner), i918. No. 15. 
Mfdiral Edi'ratHU}, 19Ui^lS (N. P. (olwell), 1918, No. \{\. 
Statistics af Stat* nnirt/sdKs and Statr CoUifjis, Uns, 1918, 

No. 51. 

Adj)fstni(}it of tht ttarhnhj lond in a nniviisffij (Leonard V, 

Koos), 1919, N(K 15 
Emfnu f miff <diirttfnni ( F. L. Ib^hop). 1919, No. 19. 
Snn-iij of hif/hi I idnrdfuin, lolfi ls ( Sanmel P. Capen and 

Wailon C. John), 1919, No. 22, 
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Junior cofho*' ( F. McDowell), 1919, No. 31 
Privatr commocUd and ttymnnss schooUi, li)17-lS (II. R. Bon- 
ner), 1919, No. 47. 
Application of commercial advvitisino mdhods to university 

extension (Mary B. Orvis), 1919, No. 51. ' 
Adnunustration of coi respondence^i^tudy d( partments of iini- 

versifier ij^ul colleyes (Arthur J. Klein), 1919, No. 56. 
Commercial engin( enixfj. Report of d conference, 1919 (Glen L. 

SwigRett), 1919, No. 58. 
Public diacHSsion and infonnation service of unlvosity e-xt^n^- 

sion (Walton S. Bittner), 1919, No. 61. ' 
Class extension iroik in the nniversitiesi and (^alleges of the U, S, 

(Arthur J. Klein), 1919, No. 62'. 
Training teachers of agriculture (American association for the 

advancement of ajrricultural teaching, 1919), 1919, No. 66. 
Nurse tiaining schools, 1917-18 (II. R. Bonner), 1919, No. 73. 
Statistics of normal schools, 1917-18 (L. E. Blauch and H. R. ' 

Bonner), 1919, No. 81. 
I'uiveisdij r/ftustofi monnunt (\V. S. Bittner), 1919, No. 84. 
Statistics of State univenidit s'-and State colleges, 1919, 1919, 

No. 87. 

Xote: first Biennial Survey of Education, containing detailed 
information on higher education, appeared as Bulletins No. 
88 to 91 in the 1919 series. 

Reqmn ments for tht bachelor's dtgree (Walton C. John), 1920, 
No. 7. 

Agnciiliural and mechanical colleges, including statistics for 

19lV-lH (Walton C. John), 1920, No. 8. 
Coruspondence study in universities and tolleges (Arthur J, 

Klein), 1920, No. 10. , ^ 
Training t(achers for Americanization. A course of study for 

nonnal schools and teachers' institutis (John J. Mahoney 

et al), 1920, No. 12. 
kala ries in universities and colleges in 1920, 1920, No, 20. 
Statistics of univeisities, collegis, arid professional schools, 

1917-18 (H. R. Bonner), 1920, No. 34. 
Farilities for foreign students m American colleges and mil- 

virsities (Samuel P. Capen), 1920, No. 39. 
Cunlculum of thi college of agriculture (Cart R. Woodward), 

1920, No. 40. ^ 
FIducation for highuay engineeiing and highway transport 

(Report of the Conference on highway engineering and high- 
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way transport <Hliicati<>n, VVa-shington, May 1 1-15, l(f20. F. L. 
Bishop and Walton C. John), 1920, No. 42. 
Statktics of Stutv mnrrrsitus and State colUgis, 1920, 1920, 
No. 48. 

Opportunit'u for sfudij at American (jraduafi schools (George 
' F. Zook and Samuel P. Capen), 1921, No. 6. 
Present status of music insttnction in colleges and high schools^ 

1919--20 (Osbourne McConathy), 1921, No. 9. 
Pharmaceutical education (\V\)rtley F. Rudd and P. F. Fack^n- 

thall), 1921, No. 11. 
Medical education. 1918-20 (N. P. Colwell), 1921, No. 15. 
^^^^calion_ in homeopathic medicine durnuj the hien)iium 19d8- 
"(9 ( W. A. Dewey) ;i92r; N(y. 18. 

Developments in nursing (ducation since 1918 (Isabel M. Stew- 
art) , 1921, No. 20. J 

Highir education, 1918-20 (George F. Zook), 19^1, No. 21. 

State lines and regulations governing teachers* certificates 
(Katherine M. Cook), 1921, No. 22. 

Training for {o,*ign snvice (Glen L. Swi^gett), 1931, No. 27. 

Standards in giaduate ivork in education (Leonard V. Koos), 
1921, No. 38. 

Business training and eo'mnu rcial education (Glen L. Swiggett) , 

1921, No. 43. 
Education in fonstnj, 1921, No. 44. 
- Education for highiray engineering and highway transport 

(Pyke John.son and Walton C. John), 1921, No. 47. 
Engineering education after the war (Arthur M. Greene, Jr.), 

1921, No. 50. 

Statistics of nurse training schools, 1919-20 (H. R. Bonner), 
1921, No. 51. 

Statistics of State universities and State colleges, 1921 , 1921, 



Preparation of teachas of the social .studies for the secondary 

schools (Edgar Dawson), 1922, No. 8. 
Statistics of p)irate rommeicial and business schools, 1919-20 

(II. R. Bonner), 1922, No. 4. 
Report of the higher educational institutions of Arkanms 

(George F. Zook), 1922, No. 7. 
Statistics of teachers colleges and normal schools. 1919-20 

(H. R. Bonner), 1922, Mo. 8. 



Accredited secondarif schools in fhr v. S. (G«^ ige F. Zook), 
1922, No. 9. 

Residence of slndcnf^ ni unirei mfien nnd collefies "IGcorge F. 
Z<M)k), 1922, No, 18, 



No. 53. 
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. Xiifi(fnal nnifftnin iinunt rolb (j( t9^(K and first annml 

thifting of Atufm-dn ftssfx'idtfon of junior coU<'(jrs, 1921 

(George F. Zook). 1922. No. 19. 
Hhjhtr rdHration ni Aiusf^nlin (tnd Xvfc Zealand (Charles F. 

ThwiiiR). 1922, No. 25. 
Phdanfhiopii ni fhr hisforfj (ft Ami nran hUjh r education 

(Jes^e K.'SeiU's). 1922, No. 20. 
Stati.^'tie}^ of atfi (ritUuial and mcchaniral eolleijes for 1919 and 

Iff JO (Walton C\ John), 1922, No. 27. 
Stafisfirs of nnt n isif it colleij(^\ and jtrofessional schools, 

1919-^-19^0^ 1922. No. 28. 
Aeetidiiid hKjhi r Institnt ii>ns (George F. Zook), 1022, No. 30. 
rnirf tsitij snninK r school.^ (James C. Egbert), 1922, No. 31. 
Stafi.^firs of l(tnd-(jranf colhgrs ijem ended June JO, 1921 

(L. E. Rlauch). 1922, No. 34. 
• Ripo,i oj a sufnf of the ('ninrsftn of Arizona, 1922, No. 36. 
Ilistorif nt fhe yinnuatTvttifiintf School of Washington Univer- 

,sifif a\ \\ Coates), 192r». No. 3. 
Midu'ifl ninrnhon. 19J0^>J (N. P. Colwell), 1923, No. 18. 
llaniptoH nonnal onff <((;nrnlfurnt institute (Walton C. John, 

Introduction by William Howard Taft), 1923, No. 27. 
Uiffhf r (durntfon, 1920-22 ((leorjie F. Zook), 1923, No. 34. 
Ripoit of sun-fif of Sfafe institutions of hiijher Uarning in 

nunsus (G. F. Zook. L. D. (^offman, A. R. Mann), 1923, No. 

10. 

Statistics of Stutf untreisittes and State colleges, 1922, 1923, 
' N<^. 19 

Stafstfi's of hnul'tfKint cdhn^ 1922 {h. E. Blauch), 1924, 
No. (). 

Statistirs of ifuehiis fo/', dd nonnnl schools, 1921-22, 
1921, No. 10. 

Ofntefu'is (u eouinnfcutl (ngnmtiiuj (Conference report), 
1921. No. 

SfatLsfiCii ot nuirtrsitus, eolhfjfs, and pioftssional schools, 

1921-22, 1921, No. 20. 
P^ffcttrts and ohjfetins in tmnfiUti for fori Kfn service (Con- 

frivnco Ut'port), 1921, No. 21. 
TfehthtfUf of piondun in eolh tjiafe K fjirf ration (C. T. Avery), 

192 K No. 22. 

Sfiftfstie^ of Statf unn'ff^ffKs and Stat( colli (jes, 1922-23, 
1921, No 2r. 

risral sup}>ott of Sfafi uniifr^it'fs and colli i/es (C. H. Thur- 
l;er). 1921, No. 28. 
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Land-<ji((nt roth <f( nlncatton, IIUO to 1U2(), Part I. Htsfonj and 

cdncdtional object n'(\s, 1921, No. 30, 
Tfcnd of roUv(jv ent^ann n iiun rmcrits, 191J-192J (H. C. 

'McKown), 1924, No. 3o. 
Land'ijiant collajv (duration, IfUO to IU2(K Part II, Liberal 

arts and scirnrri;, 1924, No. 37. 
Land-grant roUrgr rduration, VJU) to 1920, Part III. AgricnU 

twr, 192r>, No. i, 
Land-(ji:v}t collrgt nlttcation, 1910 to 1920, Part IW Enginrrr- 

ing and mrvhanir <frts, 1925, No. 5. 
Statisti(\s of iand-giant colbgrs, 192J (\V. J. Greenleaf), 1925, 

No. 19. 

Statistics of Unid-giant rolln/c,<, I921f (W. J. Greenleaf), 1925, 
No. 26. 

Statistics of tvachns collvgt s and normal schools, 1925, No. 28. 
Land-grant rolhgr education^ 1910 to 1920, Part V, Home eco- 

noinirs, 1925, No. 29. 
Medical (dacation (N. P. Colwell), 1925. No. 31. 
Progn'^%s of dental rdnc(ft>on (F. C, Waite), 1925, No. 39. 
Land^gtant collegrs, Jnnr JO, I92r> (W. J. Greenleaf), 1925, 

No. 41 

Statistics of nnirersitirs, colleges, and ptofcssimal schools, 

1923-21,. 1925, No. 15. 
Recent progress in legal education (A, Z. Reed), 1926, No, 3. 
Genetal unireisity extension (T, H. Shelby), 1926, No. 5. 
Accredited highei institutions (lElhi B, Rutcliffe), 1926, No. 10. 
Residence and migration of university and college students 

(G. F. Zook), 1926, No. 11. 
Statistics of pnratt business and commtrcuil schools, 192i-25, 

1926, No. 14. 

Higher education. 1922~2U (Arthur J. Klein), 1926, No. 20. 
Medical education, 192'r-26 (N. P. Colwell), 1927, No, 9. 
Physical education ni American colleges and iniinrsities (Marie 

M. Ready), 1927, No. 14. 
Statistics of teacheis colh gis and normal schools, 192o-26, 

1927, No, 30. 

Hfghn- education, 192^, 26 (Arthur J. Klein), 1927, No. 34. 
Preparation of teaehns (Win. M, Robinson), 1927, No. 36. 
Land-giant colleg(s, June 30, 192(i (Walter J. Greenleaf), 1927, 
No, 37. 

Statistics of unn'( i sitn s, eolle(f(s, and professional schools, 

1925 ~2(i 1927, No. 40. 
Acci editi d htghfi i nsf (tluions, 1927, No. 41. 
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Statistics of iinrsc (ntinnio schools, 1926-27, 1928, No. 2. 
College and university extension helps' in cdult education, 1928, 
No. 3. 

Professional pnpamtion of teachers for rural schools, 1928, 
No. 6. 

Survey of Nrgro colleges and universities, 1928, No. 7. 
Edficational surveys (A. J, Klein, et «/.), 1928, No. 11. 
Land-grant colleges and universities, 1927 (W. J. Greenleaf), 

1928, No. 14. 

Self 'help for college students (Walter J. Greenleaf), 1929, No. 
2. 

Accredited higher institutions, 1927-^1928 (Ella B. Ratcliffe), 

1929, No. 7. 

Medical education. 1926-1928 (N. P. Colwell), 1929, No. 10. 

Higher education, 1926-1928 (Arthur J. Klein), 1929, No. 11. 

Land-giant colleges and universities, 1928 (Walter J. Green- 
leaf), 1929, No. 13. 

Statistics of teachers colleges and normal schools, 1927-1928 
(Frank M. Phillips), 1929, No. 14. 

Teacher Training, 1026-1928 (Benjamin W. Frazier), 1929, 
No. 17. 

Legal education, 1925-1928 (Alfred Z. Reed), 1929, No. 31. 
Statistics of universities, colleges, and professional schools, 

1927^1928 (Franjt M. Phillips) ,'1929, No. 38. 
Bibliography of junior colleges (Walter C. Eells), 1980, No. 2. 
Siirvey of land-grant colleges and univetsities (Arthur J. 

Klein), (2 Volumes), 1930. No. 9. 
College and university extension helps in adult education, 1928- 

1929 (L. R. Alderman), 1930, No. 10. 
Accredited higher institutions, 1929-1930 (Ella B. Ratcliffe), 

1930, No. 19. 

Statistics of private commercial and busniess schools, 1928-29 
(Maris M. ProfiUt), 1930, No. 25. 

Land-grant colleges and universities, 1929 (Walter J. Green- 
leaf), 1930. No. 28. 

Suivey of state-supported institutions of higher learning in 
Arkansas, 1931, No. 6. 

Survey of public higher education in Oregon (Survey commis- 
sion: Arthur J, Klein, Fred J. Kelly, George A. Works), 1931, 
No. 8. 

Research in higher education, 1931, No. 12. 
Scholarships and Fellowships (Ella B. RatclifTe), 1931, No. 15. 
History of the municipal university in the U.S, (R. H. Eckel- 
berry), 1932, No. 2. 
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National surrvy of sicondnnj idncation, 1932. No. 17 (5 of 28 
monographs relate to higher education). 

JLand-grant colleges and universitus, 1931 (Walter J. Green- 
leaf), 1932, Na 2q. 

Background study of Xrgto coKrgv i^tudent^i (Ambrose Caliver), 
1933, No. 8. 

National survey of the education of teachers (6 volumes) (G. L. 

Betts, et (//.), 1933, No. 10. 
Institutions of higher education in Norway (Alina M, Linde- 

gren), 1934, No, 2. 
Supervision exercised by states orer privately controlled insti- 
tutions of higher education (John McNeely), 1934, No. 8, 
History of education in Washington (Frederick E, Bolton and 

Thomas W, Bibb), 1934, No, 9, 
Privately controlled higher education in the U.S. (Fred J. Kelly 

and Ella B, Ratcliffe), 1934, No. 12. 
Institutions of higher education in Denmark (Alina M. Linde- 

gren). 1934, No. 13. 
Prediction of success in college (David Segel), 1934. No. 15. 
Accredited higher institutioyis, 193U (Ella B. Ratcliffe), 1934, 

No, 16. 

Problem of duplication, as attacked in certain state surveys of 
higher education (John H. McNeely), 1934, No. 19, 

Graduate study in universities and colleges in the [7,S. (Walton 
C. John), 1934, No. 20, 

Federal student aid program (Fred J. Kelly and John H, Mc- 
Neely), 1935, No. 14. 

Junior colleges (Walter J. Greenleaf), 1936, No. 3. 

Instruction in hygiene in institutions of higher education (J. F, 
Rogers), 1936, No. 7. 

Graduate work in engineering in universities and colleges in th^ 
(Walton C. John and H; ]P. Hammond), 1936, No, 8. 

Scholarshfps and fellowships available at institutions of higher 
education (Ella B. Ratcliffe), 1936, No. 10, 

Poland's institutions of higher education (Severin K, Turosien- 
ski), 1936, No, 14. 

Authority of state executive agencies over higKer education 
(John H. McNeely), 1936, No. 15. 

Insurance and annuity plans for college staffs (Sherman E. 
Flanagan), 1937, No. 5. 

Student health sen^ices in institutions of higher education 
(James Frederick Rogers), 1937, No. 7. 

College salaries 1936, (Walter J, Greenleaf), 1937, No, 9. 

Economic status of college alunnii. 1937, No. 10, 
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College student mortalifif (John II. McNeely), 1937. No. 11. 
Some factors in the adjustment of college students (David Segel 

and Maris M. Proffitt), 1937, No. 12. 
University unit costs (John H. McNeely). 1937, No, 21, 
Continuity of college attendance (Fred J. Kelly), 1937, No. 24« 
College p)ojects for aiding students (Fred J. Kelly and Ella B. 

Ratcliffe), 1938, No. 9. 
Accredited higher institutions, 19JS (Ella B. Ratcliffe), 1938, 

No. 16. 

Hospital schools in the United States (Clele Lee Matheison), 

1938. No. 17. 

Higher educational ivstitutionif in the scheme of State govern- 

ment (John H. McNeely), 1939, No. 3. 
The graduate school in American democracy (Isaiah Bowman), 

1939. No. 10, 

Collegiate accreditation by agencies within States (Fred J. 

Kelly, Benjamin W. Frazier, John H. McNeely, and Ella B. 

Ratcliffe). 1940, No. 3. 
Fiscal control over State higher education (John H. McNeely), 

1940. No. 8. 

Education and set rice conditions of teachers in Scandinavia, 
the Netherlands, and Finland (Alina M. Lindegren), 1940, 
No. 9. 

Financial aids for college students (Fred J. Kelly and Ella B. 
Ratcliffe), 1940, No. 11. 

Placement services in colleges and universities (Lulu B, Ander- 
son), 1940, No. 12. 
. Education of teachers. Selected bibliography: October i, 1935 
to Jamuinj /, 19il (Benjamin W. Frazier), 1941, No. 2. 

Education of school administrctors (John Lund), 1941, No. 6. 

Handbook of college entrance requirements (William W. Hinck- 
ley), 1941, No. 13. 

Opportunities for the pteparation of teachers in health educa- 
tion, A Survey of 20 teachers colleges, 1942. No. 1. 

Education of teachers for improving majortty-minority relation- 
ships. Course offerings for teachers to learn about racial and 
national minority groups (Ambrose Caliver), 1944, No. 2. 

Accredited higher institutions. /.944/Ella B. Ratcliffe), 1944, 
No. 3. '\ 

Data for siateivide planning of veteraiis' education (Ernest V. 
Hollis),194r). No. 4. 

Higher education looks ahead (Ernest V. Ilollis and Ralph C. M. 
Flynt), 1945, No. 8. 

Engineering, science, ay\d management war training: Final Re- ' 
port (Henry H. Armsby), 1946. No. 9. 
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Student ivar loans prof/ntm: Final repot t (Ralph C. M. Flynt), 
1946, No. 14. 

Statistics of land-giayit collegvs and universities: Year ended 

June 30, IHi (Lloyd E. Blauch and Francis G, Cornell), 

1946, No. 16. 
Vocational education of college grade, 1946, No. 18, 
Statistics of land-grant colleges and universities: Year ended 

June SO, 1H5 (Maude Farr), 1947, No. 1. 
Teaching as a career (Benjamin W. Frazier), 1947, No, 11, 
Statistics of land-grant colleges and universities: Year ended 

June 30. 191^6 (Maude Fan), 1947, No, 14, 
Education of Negro leaders. Influences affecting graduate and 

professional studies (Ambrose Caliver), 1948, No, 3, 
Statistics of land-grant colleges and universities: Year ended 

June 30, 1H7 (Maude Farr), 1948, No, 8, 
Accredited highrr institutions, 19US (Theresa B, Wilkins), 1949, 

No. 6. 

Statistics of Umd-grant colleges and universities: Year ended 
Jnne 30, I9i8 (Maude Farr), 1949, No. 8, 
survey of cooperative engineering education (Henry H, 
Armsby), 1949, No. 15, 

Orientation and English instruction for students from other 
lands (Program of the Washington D.C. orientation center 
for foreign students and trainees of Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege) (Margaret L. Emmons), 1950, No. 8, 

Statistics of land-grant colleges and nniversities: Year ended 
June 30, 1949 (Maude Farr), 1950, No, 11. 

Toward better college teaching (Fred J. Kelly), 1950, No, 13. 

Statistics of land-grant colleges and universities: Year ended 
June 30, 1950 (Maude Farr and Robert C. Story), 1951, 
No. 4. 

Land-grant colleges and nniversities: What they are and the 

relations of the Federal Government to them, 1951, No. 15. 
Scholarships and fellou'ships available at institutions of higher 

education (Theresa B. Wilkins), 1951, No. 16. 
Statistics of land-grant colleges and nniversities: Year ended 

June 30, 1951 (Maude Farr and Robert C. Story), 1952, 

No. 2. 

Accredited higher mstitutions. 1952 (Theresa B. Wilkins), 1952, 
No. 3. \^ . 

Higher education in France. A handbook of inforrkn^on con- 
cerning fields of study in each institution (Edith Kkhler), 
1952, No. 6. 

Land-grant colleges and universities: A Federal-State partner- 
ship (Fred J. Kelly), 1952, No. 21, 
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Statiatirs of hntiL(jra)tf ro//^ ,^/^^' (u)d nnir^ ) .s'itu\^: Yrar vndvd 
Jnm JO, (Maude Farr and Rohort C, Stoiy), 1953, 

No. 1. 

Circulars (Mimeographed) 

Fitianvml support of collrfjrs nud ntun /■s/hfs, 19^7-28 (Walter 

i.'Greenleaf), No. 6, 19;?(). 
Collcffiatr cofDsrii in 1 1 on.^portaHou, VJ2H (J. (). Malott), No. 
1930. 

Colh^/hitr coursr.s ni hnsni^Sb' ovf/anizntion and Vianagonait, 

lOJH (J. 0. Malott), No. 13, 1930. 
Collrfftati' coiusrs ni marh'itiHff and ninrhandtstng, 1928 (J. 0. 

Malott), No. M. 1930. 
Mi'dical education (W. J. Gremileaf ) , No. IJ, 1930. 
Jonrnalism (W. J. Greenleaf), No. 20, 1930. 
Lrmil rdnrotion (W. J, Greenleaf), No, 22, 1930, 
Lii»onnnshfp (W, J. Greenleaf ). No. 23, 1930. 
Architrctnrr (\V. J. Greenleaf), No. 21, 1930. 
FAiCfnvnl i niinunimj (\V. J. Greenleaf), No. 25, 1930. 
Cinl Emfnurrino (W. J. Greenleaf), No, 27, 1930. 
Mrvhaniral rnffinrc*in(j (W. J. Greenleaf), No. 30, 1931. 
Ihntistnj (W. J. Greenleiif), No. 33, 1931. 
Kxinnditun s ni pnhlicitij-confrollrd junior collrfjrs, 1928 (H. G. 

Badm), No. \{\ 1931. 
Sunnnr) srsston opporfnmfirs for parmt rdncaiion (Ellen C. 

Lombard), No. 15, 1932. 
Vnirrrsitif find rollrur conrsfs in )adu) (C. M. Koon), No. 53, 

1932. 

Economir onthmk ni hiijhir rdnration for 19o2-JJ (Henry G. 

Badji-er), No. 58, 1932. 
Hiijhrr rdnration in forrifpi rount)irs: its histonj and present 

status. A Itst of )rfnntrrs (J. F. Abel), No. 77, 1933. 
Collnjiotr courses m adrniisinij, 1932 (J. 0. Malott), No^O, 

1933. 

Colhgiatr conr.srs in frnnspoi totion, (J. O. Malott), No. 

91, 1933. 

Dinrtorif of rolh tjiatr hmraus of businrss rrscarch, 1933 (J. 0. 

Malott), No. 92, 1933. 
Collrffiatr courses in accounting and businrss statistics (J. 0, 

Malott), No. OL 1933. 
Collegiate coursrs in hanking and financr, 1932 (J. 0. Malott), 

No. 95, 193;^. 

CoUrgiatr coursrs ni business lair, 19.12 (J. 0, Malott), No. 96, 
1933. 
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Collegiate cofosrs In forvlijn trade and foreign service, 19S2 

(J. 0. Malott), No. 97, 1933, 
Collegiate courses in insurance, 1932 (J. 0. Malott), No. 98, 



Collegiate courses in marketing and merchandising, 1932 (J. 0. 

Malo{t), No. 99, 1933. 
Collegiate courses in business organization and management^ 

1932 (J. 0. Malott), No. 100, 1933. 
Collegiate courses in realty, 1932 (J. 0. Malott), No. 101, 1933. 
Collegiate courses in secretarial sciences^ 1932 (J. 0. Malott), 

No. 102, 1933. 

Eveniyig classes in business subjects offered by colleges and 

universities, 1932 (J. 0. Malott), No. 104, 1933. 
Correspondence courses in business subjects offered by colleges 
' and universities, 1932 (J. 0. Malott), No. 105, 1933. 
Cooperative part-time course§_^ in business offered by colleges 

and universities, 1932 (J. 0, Malott), No. 106, 1933.^ 
Extension chuises in business subjects offered by colleges and 

universities, 1932 (J. 0. Malott), No. 107, 1933. 
Education of teachers and the financial crisis (Katherine M. 

Cook), No. 110, 1933. 
Economic outlook in higher education for 1933-34 (H. G. 

Badger), No. 121, 1933. 
Preliminary rt^port, land-grant colleges and universities, 1933 

(W. J. Greenleaf), No. 126, 1933. 
Home economics offerings in institutions of higher education, 

1932-^1933 (Louise 0. Petlit and A. H. Gibbs), No. 134, 

1934. 

Preliminary report. Land-grant colleges and universities, year 
ended June 30, 193i (W. Greenleaf ) , No. 136, 1934. 



P. W. A, allotments for non-federal educational institutions, No 



114.1935. / 

Economic outlook in higher education for 1935-36 (H. (j. 

Badger)^ No. 148, 1935. ! 
Preliminary report. Land-grant colleges and universities, year 

ended June 30, 1935 (W, J. Greenleaf), No. 149, 1935. 
Salaries in land-g}ant colleges, not including institutions for 

Negroes, 1935 (W. J. Greenleaf), No. 157, 1936. ' 
College receipts and expenditures 1935-36 (H. C. Badger and 

F. J. Kelly), No. 167, 1936. 
Preliminary report, Land-fjrant colleges and universities, year 

ended June 30, 1936 (W. J. Greenleaf), No. 168, 1936. 
Preliminary report. Land-grant colleges and uniiersities, year 



1933. 
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ended June JO, VJJ7 (W. J. Greenleaf), No. 172, n.d. (prob- 
ably 1937). 

College receipts and vxpenditnres, 1936-37 (Preliminary sam- 
pling report) (Henry G. Badger and Frederick J, Xelly), 
No. 174, 1937. 

College income ond expenditure.'^, 1937-38 (Preliminary sam- 
pling report) (Henry G. Badger and Frederick J. Kelly), 
No. 175, 1938. 

Preliminary report. Land-grant colleges and universities, year 
ended June 30, 1938 (Maude Farr), No. 176, n.d. (probably 

1938) . 

College income and expenditures, 1938-39 (Preliminary sam- 
pling report) (Henry G. Badger and Frederick J. Kelly), 
No. 182, 1939. 

Preliminary report. Land-grant colleges and universities, year 
ended June 30, 1938 (Maude Farr), No. 183, n.d. (probably 

1939) . 

Instituiions t>f higher education accredited by State departments 
of education and State universities, 19i0-il, No. 185, n.d. 
(probably 1941). 

Preliminary report. Land-grant colleges and universities, year 
ended Jum 30, 19^0 (Maude Farr), No. 187, n.d. (probably 

1940) . 

College income and expeyiditures, 1939-^0 (Preliminary sam- 
pling report) (Henry G. Badger and Frederick J. Kelly). No. 
188, 1940. 

Survival rates of pupib (5th gfade through college) (Emery 

M. Foster), No. 193, 1940. 
College salaries, 1939-UO (Maude Farr and Blanche K. Choate). 

No. 195, n.d. (probably 1940). 
Age and College year of men students, 1940-^1 (Emery M. 

Foster), No. 198, n.d. (probably 1941). 
Land-ijrant colleges and universities, year ended June 30, 19J^X " 

(Preliminary report), (Maude Farr), No. 206, n.d. (probably 

1941) . 

College income and expenditures, 1940-il (Preliminary sam- 
pling report) (Henry G. Badger), No. 207, 1941. 

Teacher placement, registration, announcement, and related 
services, 1942 (Benjamin W. Frazier), No. 209, 1942. 

Teacher certification in wartime, 1942 (Benjamin W. Frazier), 
No. 213, 1942. 

Statistics of the education of Negroes (a decade of progress) 

(David T. Blose and Ambrose Caliver), No. 215, 1943. 
Estimated college staff, enrollments, and graduates, 1941-42 
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Surriif,^ of liifflur tflnmiKni m flu V)nt((l Sfafts, l!fJ7~19/^9 

(KluaUHh N. Laytoii). No. '^57. 10 H). 
SumnK f ,SiSS'on allnnnf ni hajhi r tduraf i(hi(il in^fifntions, 

19iS and VJi!) (Rolx^rt (\ St(»ry), No. 1919. 
Kifnud difjuix roufintd htf fiKjIirr i dttnit tOfinl mstifntions, 

(Kol>ort C. Story). Nf). 1919. 
Sfdtisfical sitfUinanf of hffjhii t dtfcftf , l'J't7-'iS: FajchUy, 
sindiiiiii, find dffnifi^ m hiQlirt (duvaiion, VJ'f7-'tH H^cnry 
G. Kad^rer), No. 2G:',. 1919. 

Fall mroHfyif nf ai hnjhf r nluraf t(nial ij)sf if at tOfH (Robert 
(\ Story), No. 2r>l, 1919. 
EntjhuitnKj nn oil ffn tits and drfp tis, II) (Robert C, Story 

and Heiny M Arm>l>y). No, 1950. 
V iuh nnaduaif arid nrada-iii d((fff(s ia hisfonj voa fined in 
Uh'iS-'^J: An(th/.<(s and Cfnn ^iansffns < Jennings B. Simders), 

No. 'Jin, I9:)0. 

I^n}in}rj:i m jmjh* t i d nvation : Si(fi (stwal sKniniarif for 19i7-iS 

(Hcnrv (;. liad^rr). No. 2G8, lOoO. 
( ri ntp II jfh (fal (h>'fnhahoH af rolU (i( sfadmfs. IDJf^^KK A sum- 

tnofi/ npatf <Kob(Mt ('. Story). No. 279(a), 1950, 
V*')(i FaV i 0^ oUi)ii nf ni hniht t ( daraf nnial nisi if at fom^ (Robert 

r, Storv). Nt» 2H1. 1950. 
Fanhd d*a'f*-< roHhrnd hif h((}hii idnraftonal institutions, 

;.VJV-wO lRf>hcrt r. Story), No. 2S2. 1950. 
F.arntd dtt^'f^ rtmuntd hi/ hn/fn f i dftrat atnal Dist it at ions, 

!!r/h:o Suti'i'^an/ !ip(ht (K(»lH'rt V Story). No, 282(a). 

Fa en Iff/ <;al(n < ta ht tfd-0 1 a /ft ( (dh fj* ^ n /hI foi ' -'f rsff k , t'}yj~,10 

i MjiMlr Fa) V), No 2s:i. 1951. 
Th( *idhf/t , ft tih!"rfat */ rou t ta Fn'ttd Status hf-^fo)}/ (Jen- 

nin'<rs ]\ San(h'r^). No 2<s!. 195o 
Fnann'^nn/ f in nlht t and df(;ni>, VK'd ( Rohrrt (\ Story 

and Ib'nry M Arni-b\ No. 2H7. 1951 

}}o'« tin 4 idit i}t ' f<i i od ni'i ui 1/ i tun ^4 m I tnftd .S'/<//<^ l>iJ<f(}}'i/ 

/V o-ffaf'Z'd /if'd ftnu/hf ^ ,]v\\\\\y\^^ 15 Sanrlt-rs). No. 28K. 
1951 , 

Sff'h r-rs rj ,\*///,/» ro/// //r s' (jnd ini' i > f i4 ^ S^'fdtt'ts, Staff, 
Uf'd f'/nft't,^ I'ion i'r,i: {\\ru\\ i]. flad^ci). No 29!», 1951. 

qti i ' //' h '>f<<i >/ ' <n. t, I < t d ni 1 'i { .leiifiin^'- I . Sanders) . 

\o •ji»5. 1951 

f n.jittpiidn'tfi M s hu/h,^'' , d'lf at untttl n}stifutfoy}s, 

N5» 297. 1!>51 

Othr* n! Fd ficiif (iff /^f'fiHifi^ t)f t ti n'l i/n tits tdi lH.'il-^J as 
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comparrd fvlth (host of nhio^r,] (Kmery M. Foster), No. 299, 



Fiicnlty, stiidoits, and dujnvs ni higher (ducation: Statistical 
. sumnuuu for 19i!^-^:o (Margaret J. S. Carr), No. 326. 1951. 
Colli gi' nit rod nr lory cours<s ou the history of Europe, the 

West (HI Wofld, or Wotld Cirillzdtio)! ^rith special reference 

to the 95 lane -nt collects and State imin rstths (Jennings 

B. Sanders), is Vll, 1951. 
Fall (HtollvKnt m higher educational ini^titntionis (Robert C. 

Story), No. 328, 1951. 
Financ(s in higher (ducation: Statisttcal summary for lOJ^O-SO 

<Mr.ade Farr), No. 332, 1951. 
Earmd dcgn^,^ conferred by hightr educational institutions, 

1950-51 (Robert C. Story), No. 333, 1952. 
Earn\d d'^pras conftrr(d by higher educational itistitutions, 

1950^51: Summaiy report (Robert C. Story), No. 333(a). 

1952. \ 



Enfjim envij * n t olhnoifs and de(fV((s, 1951 (Robert S. Story 
and Henry H. Armsby), No. 338. 1952. 



ROTC untt,^ aud fuyaief ring enrollnunts (Henry H. Armsby), 
No. 312, 1952. 

Tianafers to srhooi< o/ cnlh g( s of {ugim eying (Henry H. 

Armsl)y and Robert C. Ston ), No. 3 43, 1952. 
Offici of Edue<ttiffn fst{m4ite,< of t nrollm* nts for 1952-5S as 

c()Uip<(rnl with thosf far i951-'>2 (Fmery M. Foster), No. 

354. 1952. 

Faculty salnnts o) land-grant colh ges and Staff unirersitii s 

1951- 5J'i'S\iiUi\ii F;M*r>, No. 358, 1952. 
1952 Fall t urollmt nt iu high* i iducat^onal iustitutions (Robert 

C. Story), No. 359, 1952. 
Earned dign(s conffind by hiah* r educational ini<titutio7is, 
, 1951-52 (Robert C. Story), No. 3G<», 1952. 
E4inud d(gn<^ eoufrntd Inj higher t ducaiional institutions, 

I95f-^'J: Summttnj npoit (Robert i\ Story). No. 360(a) 

1952. 

StudnitJif^dif v/c^ iu uLst /tut >())ts' of higher (ducation, 1951 

(Henry (\. Badger). No 361. 1952. 
M^fhod,^ U''« d bfi colh gt ^aeial seu net d( fun i tnuits to improvt 

sfudi tits' undt Ktaudfug of post-World War II int( matiojiai 

tnisions (Jennings B. Sanders), No. 362. 1952. 
EngiiK ( ling (ninlhrnuts and dign^s, 1952 (Robert C. Story 

and Henry H Arnis!»y). No. 361, 1953, 
Transf* rs to hooh or colh gt s a/ * ngnu / ring (Robert C. Story 

and Henrv H. Armsby). No. 365. 1953. 
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Coopciittin (d}irnfti>nitl protjntmi^ in coUeuiH and tichnical in-, 
stitntcH (Henry H. Armsby), NcK 368, 1953. 

Library statisfica of colh ffcs and tniircrsifiis u iih fnrollments 
of r>,00() studf ids or mon , 19:^-5^', No. 370. 1953. 

Knnh d' dnp ( ( s ronfi / n d Inf h njhvr ( diirafio) al tyititttHtioHn, 
VJ32-r>.l (Mabel C. Rice an<l Neva A. ( arlson), No. 380, 1953. 

Kannd drfp-as rinijnnd by htffhrr <ducat{(nwl itUHfifuttoyis, 
1932-54: SiOinnnrif j< port (Mabel C. Rice and Neva A. Carl- 
son), No. 380(a), 1953. 

Commercial Kditation Leaflets 

Colh IP (fifmnrf rndifs <n com nial snbj(rfs (G. L. Swig- 

<?eU). No- I. 1923. 
Sfaft,^t)r.^ niafnu/ to fxc^nuss rdHvafion in adU ijv}< and univcr- 

,stfHs, ((;. L. Swi<rj?ett). No. (i. 1923. 

GOOO REFKRKN(^ES — PfllU jography 

^ Jn^nor onfhff^s (W. f\ VMU) , N^. 31, 1935. 

Ihffhn rdTtr^inn^: rnnfr(d. Oi (/an'^df ion , and ad })iini,si ration 

(John H. McNrely and Martlui R. McCaho). No. 19. 1930. 
lliffhi r i diiraf iht( : rtn r n'Hhnn ^nui nistnirtlofi ( F'.lla B. Ratcliffe 

andMarthi» R McCa^^e). No. 5(>, 193(i. 
Sfudt nf }t(fS{ni}iil for cotniSf Ihn ond r(dh'(jf ,<ifud(nts 

(Walter J. (;reenieaf). No. 51. 193(). 
... on rha ffifinff fdnhisopfm s ni hf^ffnr idar^fffon (Ella B. Rat- 

cJiffe and Martlui R. McCaije). No. 53. 1937. 
<i')od ntfHtiri.s at) sfhrfion of sfadt nfs ni Infffa r idncofton 

O.tarlha R, Mc(\ibe ;nid Kiia \\. RatclifTe), i^o. r)7. 1910. 

IfKjHEU Km CATION VmVX LAIl.^ 

T}u }v<fif)ii,o)uil })fohpf (Holli^ GodfieN i (unnumbered), 1916. 

W^tl: of Aiiiffn'fiti ColUijis ifi'd inni(ii>itn^ dinrnij flu }{'(tr 
(l^'jM>!l of n {'oiifrrrnce held at Wa^hni^ton, May 3,^^917, 
und»M Uie auspict^- of th*^ cnninntto<' on scmmim*. en^rineerin^, 
and education n| th«' Ad\i^oiv 'omnn^sn>n of tho Council of 
national dvM*(-i^MM , No. 1. 1917. 

\Vo)u of Af)ift'ran rolh <}f .< tnol iui / >i rstf a s df:in}f} ifn irar 
(FiOpoK of th*^ \vn)i< of the c;icaiion section of the Com- 
mitter, on cn^iiiicei in;^ and cdu<'ation of the Ad\ isory 'com- 
mi.-'^ on of tlic ('ouncil of n dionMl dcfcn^^^^). No. 2. 1917. 

]Vorh (it \fh>)uni rolh q< ^ ifful ///^' * ns//m s d)in))<f tlh nun 
(Report of a loiiii cnnfcirnc of trie IMutatuMi scitu»n of the 
Comnuttee on (»nv)nc(Min^ and c(hu'ation of the Advisory 
conuni^^ion of tho Council oj^ nat loiial (KdVn'M* ai.d a commit- 
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sion ivpi'osentni^^ the uiuvoisities of Canada, held at Wash- 
ington. July 3-1, 11)17), No. 1917. 

Work of A)nn irnn rollcf/ts and Khtrcrsittrs dunng the war. 
Conf i ihiifiOHs of fuf/hi r hist Itiif ions to the tra) and to rvcon- 
^<ifniction. No. 1, 1917. 

Wodc of Anin irftn roll((j(s and inur( r.sitn'i^ during the war 
(Report of the work of the university section of the Commit- 
tee on en^qneerinj^ and education of the advisory commission 
of the Council of national defense). No. 5, 1917. 

Work of Aniviinin eollrp{s and loiia r.sitics durnuj thf^ war 
(Report on the contributions of hijrher institutions to the 
national .service). No. (>. 1918. 

Wotk of Ann nenn colhf/fs and nnireraities daring the tear. 
The tmpoi ianee of te eh meal tianinuj in niilitar)j operations 
(M. E, Cooley), No. 7, 1918. 

Admlnistufffn oi ganmtiion of th( colli ge of ngricnlture (C. D. 
Jarvis), No. 8. 1918. 

Wotk of Anunean eolb (}( s and n)iiV'> ) sitit s during the icar. 
Kffwt nf ihc irai on s'tad( nt nirolhnent. No. 9. 1918. 

^^'o/Zi of Ani( rn-an eolhgts and nnwi rsiti( s dating th( war. 
Ktfeet of fhe war on enlh gr bndf/i /s-. No. ,10. 1918. 

linn an of KdHenfion <nnl fhe (dKeaflonal snti nj movemenf 
(S. P. ( apen). No. 11, 1918. 

Oppoi t)init u s- af eolh gt for r* tHUting soldii rs. No, 12, 1918. 

Colhgt eatcloga^ (C, D. Jai'Ms). No. 13, 1919. 

Adrancid i d •teat uin^l troih' nithin a gov( nunenf hurt an (P. G. 
A^new ). No. 1 1. 1919. 

!n<'tia.<ts (ft s(ilat>f,< of rufh a* t*(frhfts. No. l-"). 1919. 

I^h(fdt < Srjmhu shfps, Aiintun}e( )ifs toi fhf C S\ of A,, 1919, 
No. K;, 1919. 

IJow nmeh do(.^ hufhn f^an-afmn cost ^ (E B Stevens), No. 17, 
1919. 

0///0 pfotf {nr tin tf(in)'fH/ tntrh^ts (Hid fh( nn proi ( ninif of 
f.arhns ni .so ( W. F Stewait), No. 18. 1919. * 

/J//o<//.s' Srhtdo I .^h I p^'. Annfuofet nulif fot fhf V S. of A.. 19^0. 
No. 19. WYli) 

Offpo) f an ft n s fin thi stndif nt f fKfni* < rniff at Anierw(fn highei 

n>,^t,fHfHn,s^ Nn liO. nrjO. 

li'po'if of pHnjf(.^> Of th< <ftffrrnn hntf4 f o)) colli (p nistntcttde 

uf aqneuJtnn , No 'j:1. H^'JO. 
Oppof f >(n>t >i ^ fnt th* ^tud i of imdirnr in tht I'.S. (G. F 

Zook), No '^L\ 19*J0 
Slarofur la }t(jfin <i (uid tdi lofun n\ Ai-n ru en eiditgix end uni- 
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(W. J. Greenleaf), No. 32. 1926. 
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hawdt'M), No. 1922. 
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MISCELLANKOUS PUHLICATIONS* 

Agricultural and mechanical cnllcffcs, (B. F. An- 

drews), (No. 2), 1917. 

Curricula hi (cachets colleges and nonual schools (E. U. Rugg), 
(Supplementary report to the National survey of the educa- 
tion of teachers), (No. 15), 1933. 

Cnnicnia fot the education of teachers in colleges and uni- 
versities (\V. E. Peik) (Supplementary report to the National 
survey of the education of teachers), (No. 16), 1933. 

An ejTfdanatonj statinient in regard to 'A classification of uni- 
versities and colleges with reference to bachelor's degrees" 
(P. P. (^laxton), (No. 30), 1912 (Special publication. Whole 
Number 501). 

Fid'etailaws, regulations, and j^dings affecting the land-grant " 
colleges of agriculture and mvc^hanic arts, (No, 34), 1924. . 

Ftdetal hnrs. regulations, and rulings affecting the land-^rant 
colleges of agt iculture and mechanic arts, (No. 35) . 1916. 

Federal la us and rulings affecting land-grant colleges, (No. 
36), 1925. 
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91), 1917. 
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CoHnstli.ng colU gr students during the defense petiod (Willard 
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Ametfcan schools and colhfjts (C. O. Mathews), No. 16, 
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Status of thf inntor colh (p instmetot ( John T. Wahlquist) , No. 
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Neely), No. 21. 4931. 
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(J. F. Abel). No. 29, 1932. 
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(J. H MrNeely), No. 31, 1932. 
fnstitutions of hiijhn- (duration in Sirrd(n (Alina M. Linde- 

jrren). No. 32, 1932. 
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Residence and nnf/raftftn of eolleye students <F. J. Kelly and 

Betty A. Patterson), No, 48, 1934. 
Cost of gonig to rotlrge (\V. J. Greenleaf), No. 52, 1934. 
Doctofs* theses in (dneation, A list of 797 theses deposited ivith 

the Office of Education and arculattle for loan (Ruth A. 

Gray), No. 60, 1935. 
Education of teachers: selectid bibliography, June i, 1932 to 

Oct. U 19J3 (B. W. Frazier), No. 66, 1936. 
Training of ehmtnianj teachirs for school health work (J. F. 

Rogers), No. 67, 1936. 
Physical education in institutiofi^ of higher education (James 

F. Rogers), No. 82, 1937. 
OppOitututies for the preparation of teachers in the use of visudl 

aids in instruction (Katheriiie M. Cook and Florence E. 

Reynolds), No. 89, 1940. 
Opportunitif s for the pre])aration of tmchcrs in conservation 

education (Katherine M. Cook and Florence E. Reynolds), 

No. 90, 1911. 

Fedeutl latrs and ndiuffs i elating to Morrill and supplementary 
Mnnill funds for land-gnint colleges and universities ad- 
mmisterfd by Fed( rat Srcutity Agency through U.S. Office 
of Education, No. 91, 1910. 

Residence and migration of college students (Fred J. Kelly and 
Ruth E. Eckert), No. 98, 1945. ^ 

Pamphlets ( Education and National Defense. World War II) 

Practicing demaoacy in the college {John Lund), No. 8, 1942. 
!ntf r-Anu nea n c(H)}k lation thiongh eolhges and universitit s 
(John C. Patterson). No. 14, 1943. 

Periodicals 

Education foi Victory (March 3, 19 12. Vol. I. No. 1, to June 20, 
1915, Ill, N(*. 24). Biweekly. ((\)ntains some informa- 
tion on higher education and the war). 

Higher Education (January 1. 1915. Vol. 1. No. 1, discontinued 
June 1961), Rimonthiy until May 15. 1953, then Monthly, 
September to May. 

School Life (Au^nist 1. 191S. Vol. I, No. I. discontinued Decem- 
ber 1961), Semmionthly until June 15. 1921; then Monthly 
September 19l:!l through June, Suspended January to June 
1922. Rephiced by Eduratnni for Victory from March 1942 to 
June 1915. then rei<.>ued October 1915 through July 1948, and' 
from October 19 IS to date. ((\)ntams some material on higher 
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education, o.siHu ially prior to publication of Higher Educa- 
tion, January 1, 1915). 

Physical Education Series 

Professional training in phi/sical ( dncution. No. 9, 1928. 

Rural School Leaflets 

Courses in Jural rduvaiion offered in universities, colleges, and 
normal schools (Katherine M. Cook), No. 37, 1925. 

Preparation of teachers for rural consolidated and village 
schools. Plan of observation and pnictiee teaching used in the 
Louisiana state normal volleije (L. J. Alleman), No. 38, 1925. 

Special Series 

College building needs: A survey of existing space in/relation 
to needed buildings and the means for providing them 
(Ernest V. HollLs and as.sociates). No. 1, 1949. 

Statistical Circulars 

Per cai>ita costs in teachers' colh ges and state iwrmal schools, 

192r>-2(i, No. 9, 1927. 
Per capita ctfSts in teacher-ttaining institutions, 1927-28, (F. M. 

Phillips), No. 11, 1929. 

Teachers Leaflets 

Americans should stud\f foreign languaifcs. (Resolutions 
adopted by the Modern Lan^ua^e As.s<)ciation of America at 
the Columbus meeting). No. 94, 1920. 

Credit for ptofessional impronmnit of ttaehers (Bertha Y. 
Ilebb), No. IG, 1922. 



Publications of the Forme) Federal lioanl for Vocational Educa- 
tion. 19i7-l9j}>l, and thv Vocational Dirision of the Office of 
Education, n)JJ~19rj^I, Rdating to Higher Education 

Vocational Bulletins 

Training of ttaehers for orcnpational therapy for the rehabili- 
tation of disabled soldH rs and sailors. No. 6, 1918, 

The ttaining of ttachers of vocational agriculture (William G. 
Hummel), No. 27, 1919. 

Instructor tniining (Charles R. Allen), No. 62, 1921. 

Agricnlfutal teache'>' trainimj (Theodore II. Eaton), No. 90, 
1924. 
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Tiocho ttaiuiny in ai/rtniliufr (Henry M. Skidmore), No. 94, 
1924. 

A study of thv ptofissional training of tvachvrs of vocational 
aijricuUurv (Edwin Lee Ilolton), No. 122, 1927. 

Thv traininn of tvarhvrs for aijricnltnrc ircning dass work 
(Will G. Crandall), No. 129. 1928. 

Training teachets of vocational agriculture in service (Lester 
S. Ivins), No. 135, 1929. 

The training of teachers for trade and industrial education 
(Cyril F. Klinefelter), No. 150, 1930. 

Present practices in vocational industrial teacher-training insti- 
tutions of granting college credit for trade ixperience, for 
teaching expenence in trade schools, and administrative ex- 
perience in vocational education, No. 152, 1930. 

Training teachers in supervised farm practice methods (Wil- 
liam T. Spanton), No. 165, 1932. 

Vocational tiacher tudning in the industrial field, No. 172, 1934. 

Working your iray through college and other means of provid- 
ing for college expenses ( with list of selected references) 
Walter J. Greenleaf ) , No. 210, 1941. 

The State and the preservice preparation of teachers of voca- 
tional education. (Fedetally aided programs), (Herbert B. 
Swanson), No. 219, 1941. 

Miscellaneous 

T) (lining tiude and industrial instructors (Frank Cushman), 
No. 11, 1924. 
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